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] have not hitherto met with any Gulden of this novel (the 


. oruzlro.] The lor is taken from Cynthio's Novels, 


Por. 


ſeventh in the third decad) of fo early a date as the age of Shak- 
ſpeare; but undoubtedly many of thoſe little Fele have 


eriſhed between his time and ours. 


It is highly probable that our author met with the name of 
otkello in ſome tale that has eſcaped our reſearches; as I like- 
| viſe fiod it in God's Revenge againſt Adultery, ſtanding in one of 
% She marries Othello, an old German 
ſoldier,” This Hiſtory (the eighth) is profeſſed to be an Italian 


his Arguments as follows: 


* 


one. Here alſo occurs the name of 7 ago. 


* %: 


It may indecd be urged that theſe names were adopted from the 


| tragedy before us: but I ruſt that every reader who is converſant 
with the peculiar fty le and method in which the work of honeſt 
John Reynolds is compoſed, will acquit 1885 of we, We fax 


| miliarity with the ſcenes of Shakſpeare, 


This play was firſt entered at e Hall, OA. 6, 


| Thomas Walkely; SrREVEuSs. 


| have ſeen a French tranfation of Cyntkio, by Gabriel g : ; 


Par, 1584. This is not a faithful one; and I ſuſpect, 


medium the work came into Engliſh. FARMER. 


This tragedy I have aſcribed (but on no very ſure ground) to 
the year 1611, See An Attempt 10 Wen toe or der of Shakſpeare's 


| Plays, Vol. II. MALONE.. 


The time of this play may. be aſcertaiued from the following 
circumſtances: Selymus the Second formed his defign 
This was the only attempt 
the Turks ever made upon that iſland after it came into the hands 
ofthe Venetians, (which was in the year 1473,) wherefore the _ 
| time muſt fall in with ſome part of that interval. 


Cyprus in 1569. and took it in 1571. 


* 


1621, by 


through this 


againſt 


We learn from 


the play that there was a jundtion of the Turkiſh fleet at Rhodes, 


in order for the invaſion of Cyprus, that it firſt came ſailing to- 
vards Cyprus, then went to Rhodes, there met another ſquadron, _ 
Theſe are real hiſtorical 
attacked 


and then reſumed its way {to Cyprus. 


fads which happened when Muſtapha, Selymus' 6 general, 


Cyprus in May, 1570, which therefore is the true period of this 


Rerformance, See ae} TOO of the W p · 838, 846, 867. 
| RE. 


* "IV; 
{ . 
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PERSONS repreſented. 
Duke of Venice. 


Brabantio, a Senator, 

Two other Senators. 

| Gratiano, brother to Brabantio. 

Lodovico, kinſman to Brabantio. 
Othello, the Moor: 

Caſſio, his Lieutenant; 

Iago, his Ancient. 

Roderigo, a Venetian Gentleman. 

Montane, Othello's predeceſſor i in the governmen 4 

- :..- Gyprus.* 

Clown, ſervant 10 Othello. 

Herald. 

Deſdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wiſe lo 

Othello. | 

Emilia, wife to Tago, 

Bianca, @ courtezan, miſtreſs to Calſio, 

Officers, Gentlemen, Meſſengers, Muſcctans, Sailor, 
Attendants, we 

S CENE, for the firſt Ad, in Venice; during the ref 
1 2 r in Cyprus. 1 


% Though the rank which Waka beld in Cora, cannot be 
exaQly aſcertained, yet from many circumſtances, we are ſure he 
had not the powers with which Othello was ſubſequently inveſted. 
Perhaps we do not receive any one of the Perſona Dramatis 10 
| Shakſpeare's Plays, as it was originally drawn up by bimſelf. Theſe 
| appeudages are wanting to all the quartos, and ate very rarely 
_ given in the folio. At the end of this Play, however, the following 

enumeration of perſons occurs: 


The names of the ators, — Othello, the Moore, —Brabantio, 
Father to Deſdemona.— Caſſio, an Honourable Lieutenant. —lago, 6 
Villaine.— Rodorigo, @ gull'd Gentleman. —Duke of Venice, —St- 
nators.—Montano, Governour of Cyprus .— Gentlemen of Cyprus.— 
Lodovico, and Gratiano, two noble a= e apt an apr 
| Deſdemona, Wife to TON RO wi to ho EE 

Coeurlezan. Srzzuxns. | * | 


of 


rs, 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 


Venice. if Street. | 
Enter Roventco and 140. | * 


Rob. Tuſh, never tell me, 1 take it wack un- 
= kindly, 
That thon, lago. who haſt had my purſe, „ 
As if the ſtrings were thine, — ſhould'ſt know of {this 55 

Taco. *'Sblood, but you will not hear me : "I 
If ever I did dream of {ach a matter. 


Abhor me. Wk 
Rob. Thou told'ſt me, thon dag hold him i in 
thy Hate 
IAd. Del piſe me, if 1 do not. Three great ones 
of the city, 3 9 


In perſonal ſuit to make me his lieutenant, 


Oft pp Ko to him: Hand, by the faith of man, 


* Toſh, never tell vie” Thus hs quarto, 1622. The Folie omits 
the interjeaion--Tujh, STEEVENS, | 
* 'Sblaod, but you will not '&c.] Thus the quarts: the folio 


ſuppreſſes this oath. STEEVENS. 


Oft capp'd to him; ] Thus the quarto, - The folio reads,—0f= 
capp'd to him. STrivens. . 
lu ſupport of the folio, Antony and Phoatatra way be quoted: I 
© I have ever held my cop off to thy fortunes.” | 
This reading 1 once pan to be the true one. But 2 more 


B 3 


3 


6 OT H E I. L O, 


1 know my price, l am worth no worſe a place 
But he, as loving bis own pride and purpoſes, 


Evades them, with a bombaſt circumſtance, * 
Horribly ſtuff'd with epithets of war; 
And, in concluſion, nonſuits 

My mediators; for, certes, * ſays be, 


I have already choſe oy officer, 
And what was he? 


Forſooth, a great arithmetician, ” 


One Michael Calho, a Florentine, 


intimate knowledge of the quarto copies has rr me thy 
they ought not without very ſtrong reaſon: to be departed from, 
| F MALONE, 
To cap is to ſalute by taking off the cap, It is fin an academic 
phraſe. M MASON. 
— 4 bombaſt cixcuwfſtance,] | Circumfance bgoikies Fircum- 
Locution. So, in Greene' s Tu Quogne:? | | 
e Vou put us to a necdlcls labour, fir, 
„%o run and wind about for circumſtance, 
„% When the plain word, I thank you, would have ſery'd 125 
Again, in Muſſinger's Picture: 
„Aud therefore, without e to the point, 
© Iuftrudt me hat Jam.“ 
| Age in Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, p. 576: 6 —rt 
fore I will not uſe mauy words to perſuade you to continue in your 
fidelity and loyally ; ; neither long circumſtance to encourage you to 
play the men.” Reid. 
s certes, ] i. e certainly, in truth, Obſolete. So, Spenſer, 
in The Farry Queen, Book IV c. ix: e 
LCeries her loſſe ought me to ſorrow moſt, ” 78 
| STEEVENS, 
8 Forſooth, a great arithmetician,] So, in Romeo aud Juliet, 
| Mercutio 4 one that hgbis by the book of arithmetich.” 
+.  OTEEVENS, 
Tago, 5 means to repreſent Caſſio, not as a perſon 
whole arithmetick was «+ one, two, and the third in your boſom,” 
but as a man merely converſant with civil matters, and who knew 
no more of a ſquadron than the number of men it contained. 80 
alterwards_ he calls him this counter-cafler., MALONE. 


— Floreatine,] It appears from many paſſages of tis 


p'ay (rightly Gnderflnod) that Galle was a eee . 82 a 
| Year: an. HANMEE. SH | 8 


- 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 5 


A fellow almoſt damu'd in a fair wife;? 


9 4 fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife; ] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
ſuppoſed that the text muft be corrupt, becauſe it appears from a 
- following part of the play that Caſſio was an uvmarried man, Mr, 
Steevens bas clearly explained the words in the lubfequent note; 
1 bave therefore no doubt that the text is right; and bave not 
thought it neceſſary to inſert Mr. Tytwhitt's note, in\which he 
propoſed to read — a fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair life. Shak» 
ſpeare, he conceived, might allude to the judgement denounced in 
the goſpel againit thoſe of whom all men ſprak well, MALONE. 


Mr, Tyrwhitt's conjeQure is ingenious, but cannot be right: 
for the malicious lago would never have given Caſſio the higheſt 
commendation that words can convey, at the very time that he 
wiſhes to depreciate. him to Roderigo: though afterwards, in 
ſpeaking (o himſelf, [Ad V. ſc. i.] he gives him his juſt charager, 
3 5 . 1 M. Mas0N. 

That Caffio was married is not ſufficiently implied in the words, 
« fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife, fince they may mean, accord- 
ing to lago's liceutious manner of expreſſing bimſelf, no more 
than a man very near being married. This ſeems to have been the 
caſe in reſpe& of Caſſio.— Ad IV. ſc. i. Iago ſpeaking to him 
of Bianca, ſays, — Why, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her. Catho 
acknowledges that ſuch a report had been raiſed, and adds, This is 
the monkey's 0wn giving out: ſhe is perſuaded I will marry ker, out 
of ker own love and ſeif-flutlery, not out of my promiſe. lago then, 
_ having heard this report before, very naturally circulates it in his 
preſent converſation with Roderigo, If Shakſpeare, however, 
deligned Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus, (where Caſſio had not yet 
been, and had therefore never ſeen her,) lago cannot be ſuppoſed 
to allude to the report concerning his marriage with her, aud con- 
ſequenily this part of my argument muſt fall to the ground. 


Had Shakſpeare, conſiſtently with Tago's charader, meant to 
make him ſay that Caſſio was afually damn'd in being married 10 8 
handſome woman, he would have made him ſay it outright, and not 
have interpoſed the palliative almoſt, Whereas what he ſays at 
| Preſent amounts to no more than that (however near his marriage) 
be is not yet completely damn'd, becauſe he is not abſolutely married. | 
The ſucceeding parts of lago's converſation ſufficiently evince, that 
the poet thought no mode of concepiion or expreſſion too brutal for 
the character. STEEVENS, 82 78 wh 


There is no graund whatſoever for ſauppoling that Shakſpeare 
deſigned Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus, Caſſio, who was a 
klofeutine, and Othello's lieutenant, failed from Venice in a {hip 


3 4 5 


8 s OTHELLO, 


That never ſet a ſquadron i in this field, 


belonging to. Verona, at the ſame tne with the Moor; SP what 
difficulty is there in ſuppoſing that Bianca, who, Caſio himſelf 
informs us, haunted him every where,” took her pallage in the 
ſame veſſel with him; or followed him afterwards? Othello, we 
may ſuppoſe, with ſame of the Venetian troops, ſailed in another 
veſſel; aud Deſdemona and lago embarked in a third. 


Iago, after he has been at Cyprus but one day, ſpeaks: of Bianca, 
IA Iv. fc. i.) as one whom he had long known: he muſt there, 
fore (if the poet be there correct) have known her at Venice 
«© Now will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca, 
« 4 huſvije, that, by ſelling her defires, 
% Buys herſelf bread and clothes; it is a creature, 
© That dotes on Caſſio j - as tis the ſtrumpet's plague, 
+ To abus many, and be beguil'd by: one.“ 5 
| Matons, 


Ingenious as Mr. Tyrwhitt sconjedture may appear, it but ill ac. 
cords with the context. Iago is enumerating the diſqualifications of 
Caſſio for his new appointment; but ſurely bis being well ſpoken of 

by all men could not be one of them. It is evident from what fol- 
lows that a report had prevailed at Venice of Caffio's being ſoon to 
be married «4+ to the moſt fair Bianca.” Now as ſhe was in Shak» 
| ſpeare's language a cuſtomer,” it was with a view to ſuch a con- 
nexion that Iago called the new lieutenant a fellow almoſt dam d. 
It may be gathered from. various circumftances that an intercourſe 
| between Caſſio and Bianca had exiſted before they left Venice; for 
Bianca is not only well known to Iago at Cyprus, but ſhe upbraids 
Caſſio (AR III. ſc. iv.) with having been abſent a week from her, 
when he had not been {wo days on the iſland. Hence, and from 
what Caſho himſelf relates, (Act IV. ſc. i.) I was the other day talks 
ing on the SEA-BANK WITH CERTAIN VENETIANS, and THITHER 
comes the bauble; by this hand ſhe falls thus about my neci; — it may 
| be preſumed ſhe had ſecretly followed him to Cyprus: a concluſion 
not only neceſſary to explain the paſſage in queſtion, but to preſerve 
the conſiſtency of the fable at large. —The ſea-bank on which 
Caſo was conveiling with certain Venetians, was at Venice; for 
he had never till the day before been at Cyprus: he ſpecifies thole 
with whom he converfed as Venetians, becauſe he was bimſclf a 
Florentine; and he mentions the behaviour of Bianca in their pre- 
"ſence, as tending to corroborate the report the had Tprend that he 
was ſoon to marry her. HENLEY, | OLD 


I think, as I have already adored that Bianca was a vene⸗ 
tian courtezan: but the ſea-bank of which Caſho ſpeaks, may bave 
been the ſhore of 5 In ſeveral other inner debe Wh 


THE MOOR or VENICE, 7 IS; 


Nor the diviſion ofa battle knows 


0 


our poet appears not to have recolleed that the perſons of his play 
bad only been one day at Cyprus. I am aware, however, that this 
circumſtance may be urged with equal force againft the concluding 
art of my own preceding note; and the term ſea-bank certainly 
adds ſupport to what Mr. Henley has ſuggeſted, being the very 
term uſed by Lewkenor, in his account of the og moggior of | 
tnict. See. p. 26, n. 4. MALOxE. 


Thus far our commentaries on this obſcure paſſage are Angel 
as they ſtand in the very ſuccind edition of Mr. Malone. Yet I 
cannot prevail on myſelf, in further imitation of him, to ſuppreſs 
the note of my late friend Mr, Tyrwhitt, a note that ſeems to be 
treated with civilities tbat degrade its value, and with a negled that 
few of its author's opinions have deſerved. My inability to offer 
ſuch a defence of his preſent one, as he himſelf could undoubtedly 
have ſupplied, is no reaſon why it ſhould be prevented from exert» 
ing its own proper influence on the reader, STEEVENS, | 

The poet has uſed the ſame mode of e in The Merchant 
of Venice, AQ I. ſc, i: 

« O my Antonio, I do know of thoſe 
© Who therefore only are reputed wiſe, 
„% For ſaying nothing; who, I'm very ſure, 
„If they ſhould ſpeak, would almoſt damn thoſe ears, 
« Which, bearing them, would call their brothers fools.” 


: And there the allcfioa is evident to the goſpel-judgement ied 


thoſe, who call their brothers fools. I am therefore ene to 

believe that the true reading bere is: | | 
I fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair life; 

and that Shakſpeare alludes to the Juggowent denounced in the 

goſpel againft thoſe of whom all men ſpeak well. 

The charaQer of Caſfio is certainly ſuch, as would be very likely 
to. draw upon him all the peril of this denunciation, literally un- 
derſtood. Well-bred, eaſy, ſociable, good-natured ; with abilities 
enough to make bim agreeable, and uſeful, but not ſufficient to 
excite the envy of bis equals, or to alarm the jealouſy of bis ſupe- 
nors. It may be obſerved too, tbat Shaklpeare has thought it 
proper to make Ia go, in ſeveral other pallages, bear his teſtimony 
to the amiable qualities of his rival. In AQ V. ſc, i. he | 


thus of him: 


. - if Caſſio do remain, 
„He hath a daily beauty i in his Ae 
„ That makes me ugly.“ 
I will only add, that, however bird or farfetch'd this allufios 
lobether W or ou mine} may ſcem to bes. arch- 


10 OTHELLO, 


| More than a ſpinſter; unleſs the bookiſh theorick, 


Wherein the toged conſuls” can propoſe 


. biſhop Sheldon had exadiy che ſame conceit, when be made that 
Ungular compliment, as the writer calls it, [Biograpi. Britaz, 
Art. TEMPLE,| to a nephew of fir William Temple, that he 
had the curſe of the goſpel, becauſe all men ſpoke well of bim“ 
IARWRIrr. 
That Mr. Tyrwhitt has given us sbaklpeare's genuine word 
and meaning I have not- the leaſt doubt. Biauca is evidently 
a courtezan of Cyprus, and Caſſio, of courſe, not yet acquainted 
with her. But even admitting that ſhe might have followed him 
| thither, and got comfortably ſettled in a bouſe,”” Rtill, I think, 
the improbability of his having any intention to marry her is 100 
groſs for conſideration. What! the gallant Caſſio, the friend and 
favourite of his general, to marry a ** cuſtomer,” a % fitchew,” a 
«« huſwife who by ſelling her deſires buys herſelf bread and clothes!” 
Iago, indeed, pretends that ſhe had given out ſuch a report, but it 
38, merely with a view to make Caſſio laugh the louder, There can 
be no reaſon for his pradifing any h ailar impoſition upon Roderigo, 
RITSON, 
- . =—theorick,] Tin for theory, So, in The Proceeding 
againſt Garnet on the Powder-Plot: + w—was much deceived in 


the theoriche of truſt, as the lay dileiphes.. were in the. ED of 


| conſpiracie.“ STEE VERS. 


This was the common language of Shakſpeare's time, Ser 


Vol. IX, p. 144, u. 8. MALONE, © 


8 Wherein the toged couſuls—] Conſuls, for Or, 
WARBURTON, 


Sir T. Hanmer reads, council. Mr. Theobald would have us 
read, counſellors, Venice was originally governed by conſuls; and 
conſuls ſeems to have been commonly nſcd for counſellors, as afier- 
wards in this play. In 4lbion's Triumph, a maſque, 1631, the Emperor 
AlbanaQ is ſaid to be «+ attended by fourteen conſuls,” Again, 
© ——— the habits of the conſuls were after the ſame manner. 
Geoffery of Monmouth, and Matthew Paris after him, call both 
dukes and earls, conſuls, Srxryrks. 


The rulers of the flate, or civil. governours, The word 1s uſed 


by Marlowe, in the ſame ſenſe, in fauburtaine, A tragedy, 1590: | 


Both we will raigne as confuls of the earth,” 
Ne MALONE. 
"By toged perhaps i: is meant- peaceable, in oppoſition to the warlile 


qualifications of which he had been ſpeaking. He might have 


formed the word i in Maßen to che Latin adage,— Ce nt 47m loge. 
> | 5's | STEVENS: 


—- 


* 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 11 


As maſterly as he: mere prattle, without practice,“ 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. But, he, fir, had the elec- 


tion: 


And I,—of whom his eyes had feen the bebt 
At Khodes, at Cyprus; and on other grounds 
Chriſtian and heathen, —muſt be e d and 


BS calm'd * * 


. . More than a b as the bookiſh Mariel, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 


| 4s maſlerly as he: mere pratile, without praflice,] This play 


many redundant lines, like the firſt and third of the foregoing, I 
cannot help regarding the words diſtinguiſhed by the Roman cha- 
rater, as interpolatfons. In the opening ſcene of King Henry V. 


Shakſpeare thought it unneceſſary to join an cpithet to theoricks 
and if the monoſyllables — 4 le, were omitted, wound lago's 


meaning halt for want of them? STEEVENS. 
5 —— muſt be be-lee'd and calm d — ] The old goat DL. 


The firſt folio reads, |be-lze'd: but that a the meaſure. 1 read, 


let, hindered, WARBURTON, 
Be- les d ſuits to calm'd, and the meaſure is not lf, perfea than 
in many other places, Jounson, | 


Be-ler'd and be-calm'd are terms of navigation, 8 
I have been informed that one veſſel is ſaid to be in the tes of 


another, when it is ſo placed that the wind is intercepted from it. 
lago's meanivg therefore is, that Caſſio had got the wind of him, 


and be-calm'd him from going on. 


To be-calm (as I learn from Falconer's Marine Difliozary). is like. 


wiſe to obſtruct the current of the wind in its pallage to a ſhip, 
by any contiguous objet. - STEEVENS. 
The quarto, 1622, reads: | 
—_ be led and calm 1 


I ſuſpe& therefore that Shakſpeare wrote — muſt be lee'd and calm'd, 
The lre-fide of a ſhip is that on which the wind blows. To lee, 


or to be lee'd, may mean, to fall to leeward, or to loſe the ad- 


vantage of the wind, 
The reading of the text is that of the folio. I doubt whether | 
there be any ſuch ſea-phraſe as to be-lee; and ſuſpe& the word 


was inadvertently repeated by the compoſitor of the folio. 


Mr. Steevens has explained the word becalm d, but Vbere is it 


found in the text? MALONE, 


Mr, Malone is unfortunate in bis preſent explanation, The lee? . 


r 
} 7 "8 * 


. O THE LL O. 


PER 


By debitor * and creditor, this counter-caſter ;”- 
He, in good time, muſt his lieutenant be, 
And J, (God bleſs the mark!) his e 


ancient. 


ſide of & ip is directly contrary to that on Wü the wind hips, 
if I may believe a ſkilful navigator whom I have conſulted on this | 
occaſiou. 

Mr. Malone aſks where the word becalm'd is to be found i in the 
text. To this queftion I mult reply by another. Is it not evident, 

that the prefix — be is to be continued from the former naval phraſe 
to the latter? Shakſpeare would have written be-calm'd as well 
be-lee'd, but that the cloſe of his verſe would not admit ofa 
diff; llable. — Should we ſay that a ſhip was lee'd, or calm d, ue 
ſhould employ 2 phraſe eee by ſailors. | 


rüsten 


6 By debitor —1 All the al editors read — By debtor; buy 
debitor (the reading of the old copies) was the word uſed i in Shak. 

| ſpeare's time. So, in Sir John Davies's Epigrams, 15 98: 
« There ftands the conftable, there ſtands the whore, — 

© There by the ſerjeant ſtands the debitor.” 

see allo the pallage quoted from Cymbeline in n. 7. MALOMI. 


7 —— this counter-caſter;] It was anciently the praQice to reckon | 
up ſums with counters. To this Shakſpeare alludes again in n- 
beline, AQ V: —— it ſums up thouſands in a trice: you have 
no true debitor and creditor, but it; of what's paſt, is, and to 
come, the diſcharge. Your neck, ſir, is pen, book, and counters ;" 
Kc. Again, in Acolaſius, a comedy, 1340: „I wyl caft my coun» 
ters, or with counters make all my reckenynges.” STEEVENS. 


So, in The Winter's Tale: — © —— fifteen hundred ſhorn, — 
What « comes the wool to? —1 cannot do't without counters.” 
8 MALONE, 


o —— bleſs the mark!] Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro- 
verbs, obſerves, that the Scots, when they compare perſon to per. 
ſon, uſe this exclamation. | 

I find, however, this phraſe in Churchyard's Tragicall Diſcourſe 
of a dolorous Gentlewoman, &c. 1593: | 

% Not beauty here I claime by this my talke, 

© For browne and blacke I was, God bleſſe the marke! 
„Who calls me fair dooth ſcarce know cheeſe from chalke: 
For I was form'd when winter nights was darke, 
Aud nature's workes tooke light at little ſparke; 5 
« For kinde in ſcorne had made a moulde of jette, 4 

6 That one like cole, whercin wy face was let.“ 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 13 


Rob. By heaven, I rather would have been his 
hangman. 


1460. But there's no remedy, * tis the curſe of 
ſervice; 


Preferment goes by letter, * Jn affection, 

Not by the old gradation, where each ſecond 
stood heir to the firſt. Now, hr, be judge your- 
5 

whether I in any juſt term am affin'g 

To love the Moor, 
loo not follow him Gen, 


IAO. O. fir, content you; 

I follow him to ſerve my turn upon him; 

We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 
Many a duteons and knee-crooking knave, 

| That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 

| Wears out his time, much like his maſter s als, | 


It is angular that both Churchyard and Shakſpeare ſhould have s 
uſed this form of words with relethnes to a black perſon. | 


, — his Moorlhip el The firſt quarto reads his worſhip's, 
: | " STEEVENS: 


— * teller By recommendation from 1 friends. | 
Pee JOHNSON, 


®: Not by the old EL Old 4 grodtion js gradation eſtabliſhed j 
by ancient practice. Jouxso v. | 


© Whether J in any juſt term am affin' d—] Afin'd" is the 8 of 
the third quarto and the firſt folio, The ſecond quarto and all the 
modern editions have aſign d. The meaning is, — Do I fland with- 
in any ſuch terms of propinquity, or relation 10 the Moor, 0s that il is 
my duty to love him? JOHNSON. | 


The original quarto, 1622, has aſſign'd, but it was wo. f 
error r of the preſs. MALONEs | 


STEVENS. 5 


Fd 


2... © THELLO, 
For nought but provender; and, when he's old, 
caſhier'd ; ? 


Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves: * Others "VS are, 
Woo, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 


| Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves; 
And, throwifg but ſhows of ſervice on their lords 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin 1 


their coats, 
Do themſelves e theſe fellows have Tome 
ſoul; 


And ſnch a one do 1 profeſs myſelf. 


For- hr.” 
It is as fare as you are Roderigo,” 


Were I the Moor, I would not be Tag 0: 


In following him, I follow but myſelf; 


Heaven is my judge, not J for love and duty, 


But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end: 


For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 


The native act and ligure of my heart 


In compliment extern, tis not long after 


But 1 will wear my heart upon my ſleeve 
For daws to peck at:? I am not what 1 am. 


s For nought but brovender ; and, 4 he's old, 5 ] Surely 
this line was originally ſhorter. We might ſafely read, 
For nought but provender; when old, caſhier'd. | STEEVENS, | 
© — honeſt knaves:] Knave is here for Jeroen, but with a ly 
mixture of contempt. JOHNSON, . 
7 For, fir,] Theſe words, which are found in all the ancient co- 
pies, are omitted by Mr, Pope, and moſt of our modern editors, 
| STEEVENS. 
8 In compliment tern In that which I do 0p for an outward 1 
ſhow of civility. JouusOu. ; | 
So, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Albovine, 1629: 
„that in ſight extern | 
„% A patriarch ſeems,” STEEVENS, 
s For daws &c. | The firſt quarts. Rags —For doves -. | | 
5 STEEVENS. 
1 have adhered to the e original copy, becauſe I ſuſped _ 
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Rop. What a full Grids: does the asche 


owe, 
If he can Carry't thus! | 
IAco. . Eb Call up her Ather, 
Rouſe him: make after him, poiſon his delight, 
proclaim him in the ſtreets; incenſe her Walen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
plague him with flies: though that bis j joy be joy, | 
Yet throw ſuch changes of vexation _— 
As it may loſe ſome colour. _ 
ROD. Here i is her father's bouſe; ; Tl call aloud. 


fpeare had in his dipaghty a be in Lyly's 1 and his 
England, 1580: As all coynes are not good that have the image 
of Cæſar, nor all gold, that is coyned with the kings ſtampe. fo 
all is not truth that beareth the ſhew of godlineſſe, nor all friends 
that beare a faire face, If thou pretend ſuch love to Euphues, carry 
thy heart on the backe of thy hand, and thy tongue in thy palme, 
that I way ſee what is in thy minde, and thou with thy finger claſpe 
thy mouth. — I can better take a butter of a vettle, than a pricke 
of a roſe; more willing chat a raven ſhould 1225 out mine eyes, 
than a turtle peck at them.“ MaALoNE, 


I read with the folio. Tago certainly means to by. he would 
expoſe his heart as a prey to the moſt worthleſs of birds, i. e. 
daws, which are treated with univerſal contempt. Our author 
would ſcarcely have degraded the amiable tribe of doves to ſuch an 
office; nor is the mention of them at all ſuitable to the harſh turn 
of Iago's ſpeech. STEEVENS. | 
Wat a full fortune does the thick-lips owe,] Full fortune i is, 
I believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in another ſcene of 
2 play a full Joldier. is put for a complete ſoldier, wo; in m- 
line | 
| « Our pleaſure his full fortune doth confine,” 
To owe is in ancient language, to own, to poſſeſs. sresvns. 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
| „% vot the imperious ſhow 
of the full-fortun'd Cæſar -.“ 
Full is uſed by Chaucer in the ſame ſenſe in ek Troilus, B. L: 
_ ++ Sufficeth this, my full friend Pandare, | | 
5 That I have faid —." 
dee ul Vol. . * 447 . 8. 3 Matons, 


s 4 


4 N 


10 1 OTHEL L 9. 


| Taco: Do; with like timorous accent, and dir 
| yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the * 
1s ſpied in populous cities. 
Rop. What ho! Brabantio! fgnior Brabantio 
ho! 
ed. Awake! bet. ho! Brabantio! thieves! 
tthieves! thieves! 2 
Look to your houſe, your daughter, and your bags! 
1 hieves ! thieves ! | 


| Brabanrio, above, at a window. 


Baa. What is the reaſon of this terrible ſum- 
e des 

What i is the matter there? 85 
Rob. Signior, is all your family within? 

| Taco. Are your doors lock d? | 


Bu A. Why? wherefore aſk you this? 


Taco. 'Zounds, fir, you are robb' d; for Ma; 
1 on your een ; 


| ; 4s Fa by night and negligence, the fre © 
Is ſpied in populous cities, ] The particle is uſed equivocally; 
the ſame liberty is taken by writers more corre: 
% The wonderful creature! a woman of reaſon ! 
e Never grave out of pride, never gay out of ſeaſon.” 
JOHNSON. 


By night and negligence means, during the time of night and 


negligence, M. MASON. 


The meaning, as Mr. Edwards has obferved, is, „ not that the 
fire was ſpied by negligence, but the fire, which came by night and 


negligence, was ſpiced. —And this double meaning to the ſame word 
is common to Shakſpeare with all ether writers, eſpecially where 
the word is ſo familiar a one, as this in queſtion. Ovid ſeems even 
to Fane thought it a beauty inſtead of a defect.“ MALONE, 
4 Are your door's lock'd ? ] The firſt quarto reads, : 
dre all doors loc 4 STEEVENS,, 


it 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 1 


Your Peakt ! 18 burſt,” you have loſt half your foul; 3 
Even now, very now, an old black ram 
is tnpping your white ewe.* Arile, ariſe; 
Awake the ſnorting citizens with the bell, 

Or elſe the devil will wake a grandfire of you: 
Ariſe, 1 ſay. 


Bua. What, have you loſt your wits ? 
Rob. Moſt reverend lignior, do you know my 
voice? 


Bra. Not I; What are Jan 
Robp. My name is—Roderigo. CR 
__--. The worſe welcome: 
I have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors : 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt beard me lay, 
My danghter is not for _ and now, in mad< 
nels, 
Being full of ſupper, and Uſempering draughts;? 
Upon malicious bravery, doſt thon come 


To ſlart wy , dag 


$ 1 is FREY 3 i. e. is 3 Burſt for broke 4 is uſed in our 
author's King Henry IV, Part Il: % —— and then he burft his 


head for crowding among the marſhal's men. 
n. 6. STEFVENS. | 

| See allo Vol. IX. p. 206, n. 6; and p · . n. 4. MAL ONE. 

* —— tupping your white ewe. | ln the north of England a ram 
is called a fuß. MALONE. 

I had niade the ſame obſervation in the third at of this plays 


See Vol. XIII. p. 147 


82 ſcene iii. 


—— your white ewe. ] It appears. from a paſſage. in Decker's 
0 fer ſe. O, 4to. 1612, that this was a term in the cant language 


| uſed by vagabonds: © As the men haue nicke-names, ſo likewiſe 


aue the women: for ſome of them are called the white ewe, the 
Weber &c. STEEVENS. 


7 —— diftewpering eig. 1 To 155 diflempered with liquor: 


| 82 in Shakſpeare's age, the phraſe for intoxication. In Hamlet, 


be King i is ſaid to be «+ * marvellous diſtempered with wine.“ Fo 
| Maron. 
see Val; xin. p. 321, u. 3 sresbans: 


Vor. XXIII. A 


18 O THE LL O, 


Rob. Sir, ſir, fir, A 

BRA. But thou muſt needs be ſure, 
My ſpirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee, 


e Patience, good be, 
BRA. What tell'ſt thou me of robbing? 28 is 
Venice; 
My houſe is not a range.“ 
Rob. Moſt grave Nabe 


In ſimple and pure foul I come to you. 
laco. 'Zounds, fir, you are one of thoſe, that 
. will not ſerve God, if the devil bid you. Becanſe 


we come to do you ſervice, you think we are ruf. 


fians: You'll have your daughter cover'd with a 


e horſe; you'll have your nephews neigh to 


you:“ you'll have courſers for couſins, and gennets 
"oy ernie. 


* —.— grange. ] This is Venice; 
My houſe is not a grange. ch | 

That is, you are in a populous city, not in a lone Rouſe, when a 

robbery might eaſily be committed.“ Grange is firialy and pro- 

perly the farm of a monaſtery, where the religious repoſited their 

coin. Grangia, Lat. from Granum. But - in Lincolnſhire, and in 


other northern counties, they call every lone houſe, or farm which 


ſtands ſolitary, a grange. L. WARTON, 
. in T. Hey wod's Engliſh Traveller, 1633: 
——— to abſent himſelf from home, 
6 © As make his father's houſe but as a grange?” xc. 
Again, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, 1599: 
„ — ſoon was I train'd from court 
„% To a ſolitary grange,” &c. 


Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : „ $6. ns Ut the moated gronge 1 re- 


hides this dejected Mariana.” STERVENS. 

9 —— your nephews neigh to you: ] Nephew, in this inſtance, bas 
the power of the Latin word neos, and lignifies a grandſon, or 
any lineal deſcendant, however remote. So, in Spenſer: 

« And all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
% By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late 

% Even thiice eleven deſcents the crown obtain'd.“ 


re 


it 
ſe 
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Ba A. What profane aben art thou! 23 
1aco. I am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your 


daughter and the Moor are now making the beaſt 


with two backs.“ 


| Again, in Chapman's verſion of the ao, Book XXIV. Laertes 
| 1 of Telemachus his grandſon : : 


© —— ÞÞto behold my ſon 
« And nephew cloſe in ſuch contention.” 
Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this ſenſe 3 | 


and without it, it would not be very eaſy to ſhow how Brabantio 


could have nephews by the marriage of his daughter. Ben Jouſon 
likewiſe uſes it with the ſame meaning. The alliteration in 


this paſſage cauſed FRO PRs to have recourſe to it. 


75 Vol XV. p. 400, n. 9. MALONE. . 
i gennets for germans. ] A jennet is a Spaniſh horſe. 80, 7 
in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
there ftays within my tent 
© A winged jennet. STEVENS. 


3 What profane wretch art thou? | That is, what wreick of oh 
end licentious language? In that ſenſe Shaklpeare ollen uſes the 
word profane, JOHNSON. | | 


It is ſo uſed by other writers of the ſame age: 
„ How far off dwells the houſe: ſur; rgeon ? ? 
& — You are a profane Ne i faith.“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon s Tale of @ Tub: 
„By the {ly juſtice, and his curl profane. 


| James Howell, in a dialogue prefixed to his edition of Cotgrave 5 
Dictiopary, in 1673, has the following ſeutence: „ J'aimerois 


mieux eſtre trop ce1emonieux, que trop proplane:“ which he thus 
alſo angliciſes — ++ I had rather be too ceremonious, than too 
prop lane. STEVENS. | 


jour daughter and the Moor are now me ling the beaſt with 
two backs. ] This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion in the French 
language, whence Sbakſpeare probably borrowed it; for in the 
Dictionnaire des Proverbes Frangois, par G. D. B. Bruſſelles, 1710, 


12mo. I find the following arucle: „“ Faire la bete a deux dos,” 
pour dire, faire l'amour. PERCY, | | 


In the Dictionnaire Comique, par le Roux, 1635 this ts is: 
more particularly explained under the article Bete. Faire la belt 
« deux dos, — Maniere de parler qui fignifie ètre couche avec une 
femme; faire le déduit.“ — Et faiſoient tous deux ſouvent en- 


C 2 


* 8 * þ 9 8 
3 S 
* * 9 o 


Bra. Thou art a villain. 


Iaco. | Yon are—a ſenator, 
BRA. This thou ſhalt anſwer; 1 know thee, Roz 
derigo. 


Rop. Sir, 1 will anſwer any thing. But I be. 
N ſeech you, 


Ilf't be your pleaſure,” and moſt wiſe ddt 
(As partly, 1 find, it is.) that your fair danghter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o'the night, 


ſemble la bite a deux dos joyeuſement,” Rabelais, liv. i. There 
was a tranſlauion of Rabelais publiſhed 3 in the time of Shakſpeare, 
MALORE, 


P If be your pleaſure, c.] The lines dase in crotchets are 
not in the firft edition, but in the folio of 1623, JOHNSON, 


5 At this odd-even and dull watch o'the night, ] The even of night, 


| is | midnight, the time when night is divided into even Pans: 


Jokxsox. 


odd is here ambiguouſly uſed, as it Ggnifies range, uncouth, or 
unwonted ; and as it is oppoſed to even. _ | 


But this expreſhon, however pes, is very barſh, 
STEVENS, 


This ODD EVEN is Gmply the interval between twelve at tn 
and one in the morning, HENL EV. 


By this ſingular expreſſion, — «© this odd-even of night,“ our poet | 


appears to have meant, that'it was juſt approaching to, or juſt palt, 


midnight; ſo near, or ſo recently paſt, that it was doubiful whether | 
at that moment it flood at the point of midnight, or at ſome otber 
Jeſs equal diviſion of the twenty-four bours ; which a few minutes 


either before or after midnight would 0. 
So, in Macbeth : 


„ What is the night? N 
% Lady M. Almoſt at odds with morning, which i is liel.“ 


Shakſpezre was probably thinking of bis boyiſh ſchool-play, wr 


07 even. MALONE, 


Surely, „ almoſt af odds with woriug” fignifies, almoſt entering 


Into e with it. Thus, in Timon of Athens : 
'Tis honour with moſt lands to be at odds," 


In King Henry VI. Part III. we find an idea ſimilar to that in 


Macbeth : 
* —.— like the morning's war, 
1 When dying clouds contend with. groving light.” 
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STEEVENS, | 


THE MOOR OF VENICE 2 


Tranſported—with no worſe nor better . 


But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier.— 


To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. - 

If this be known to you, and your allowance,” 
We then have done you bold and ſaucy wrongs ; 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 


We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 
That, from the ſenſe of all civility,* 
I thns would play and trifle with your reverence: 
Your daughter, —if you have not given her leave, — 


] fay again, hath made a grols revolt; 

Tying her duty, bebt wit, and fortunes, 
In an extravagant * and wheeling lranger,” 
Of here and every where: Straight ſatisfy yourſelf; 5 
If ſhe be in her chander, or your houſe, 


1 —— and your allowance, ] i e. done with your approbation. 
See Vol. XVI, 2 302, n. 3; and Vol. XX. p. 389. n. 3. 
' That, 8 tie ſenſe of all 80 1 That is, in oppoſition 6d or 


departing from the ſenſe of all civility. So, in Twelfth Nights 


But this is from my commiſhon—, 


Again, in The Mayor of Quinborough, by Middleton, 166r: 


„ But this is from my buſineſs.” MALONE. 
9 In an extravagant —] Extravagant is here uſed in its Latin | 
bignification, for wandering. Thus, in Hamlet: «+ 3 extravogant, 
and erring ſpirit.—.“ STEEVENS, | | 
Dying her duly, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 
In an extravagant and wheeling firanger, ] Thus the old copies, 
for which the modern. editors, following Mr. Pope, have ſub- 


flituted — To an extravagant &. In King Lear, we find — «© And 


hold our lives in mercy z (not af mercy ;) in The Winter's Talt— 
be was torn to pieces with a bear, not . by a dear; 7 aud in 
Hamlet, | | 
© To let this canker of our nature come | 
„ In further evil.“ : 
So, in the next ſcene, ve bave 4 —— in your part,“ not 
„ —— on your part.“ We might ſubſtitute modern for ancient 


phraſeology in all theſe pallages with as much propriety 21 in the 


Renee, We yet fay, «ſhe is . up in him.“ | Marexx. 


03 


on 8 THELEO 


I et looſe on me the juſlice of the ſtate 

For thus deluding you." 

BY | Oe Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper; — call np all my people: 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it oppreſſes me already : — 


Light, I ſay! light!  [Exit, from above 
-Fa 60; -- Farewell; for I muſt leave you; 


It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my a 
To be produc'd * (as, if I ſtay, I ſhall,) 
Againſt the Moor: For, I do know, the ſtate, — 
However this may gall him with ſome check,%— . 


Cannot with ſafety caſt him ;* for he's embark'd | A 


With ſach loud reaſon to the Cyprus' wars, 
(Which even now ſland in a&,) that, for their ſouls, 
Another of his fathom they bave not, 
To lead their buſineſs: in which regard, 

Though I do hate him as 1 do hell pains, 

et, for neceſſity of preſent life, 
1 muſt ſhow out a flag and ſign of love, 


WINES is indeed but ſign. At you wal ore, ; 


find him, 
Lead to the Sagittary ” the rais d ſearch; 
And there will I be with him. So, farewell, 
5 CT I Exit, 


For thus Aae you.] The $i gone reads,—For on” te | 


lufron STEEVENS, 
4 Tobe produc'd =} The folio reads, —produRtd 


5 


— ſome check,] Some rebuke, Jounson. 
6 


fay, a caſt coat, and a caſt ſerving- man. JOHNSON. 


7 —— the Sagittary —] Thus the folio, The 8 "hw, 
readb, hs Sagitlar —. 1 | baye choſen the unclipped reading. 


STAEVBN8, 


| e | 


— cit him; That is, diſmiſs him; rej ect bim. We dull 


THE MOOR OF VENICE, 23 


o 


Bra. It is too true an evil: gone ſhe is; 
And whats to come of my deſpiſed dme,“ 


1s nought but bitterneſs. Now, Roderigo, 
Where didſt thou fee her ?—0 unhappy girl!— _ 
With the Moor, lay ſt thou '— Who would be a fa- 


ther? 


How didit thou know 'twas ſhe? —O, thou de- 


ceiv'ſt me 


Paſt thought! - What laid me to you ?—Get Soy 


tapers; 


Raiſe all my kindred. — Are they b think | 


you? 
Rob. Truly, I think, they are. 


BRA. O heaven !— How got ſhe ont !—O treaſon : 


of the blood! 


Fathers, from hence ruſt notyour daughters minds = 


55 1 what's to come of my deſpiſed time,] Deſpiſed time, is time 


of no value; time in which 


«+ There's nothing ſerious in merle | 

© The wine of life is drawn, and the mere dregs 

ic Are left this vault to brag of.” Macbeth. Jounsox. 
Again, n Romeo and Juliet: | 
| expire the term 
« Of a deſpiſed lite clos'd in my break? "9 


As the quotation in the preceding note belongs to our ſteady. 


monaliſt, Dr. Johnſon, it could not have been more uncharaQerifiti- 
cally vitiated, than by the compolitor, in rs Malone's edition, 


where it appears thus : 


„% There's nothing ſerious ! in morality,” STERVINS. 
, thou deceivꝰ /i me | 


_ Paſt thought!] Thus the quarto, 1622. The cane wats and 


| the quartos, 1630 and 1655, read, 


— 0, ſhe deceives me 
 Pajt thong if —. | 
I have choſcn the apoſtrophe to his abſent daughter, as the moſt 


5 {pirized of the two ande | STEEVENS, 


Enter, below, BrRABANTIO, and Servants with torches. | 


1 
1 
1 
9 
} 


* 2 ST BHLOH 


By what you ſee them act. Are there not charms, 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus' d?“ Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of ſome ſuch thing? 5 
2--KOD; Ves, fir; I have, indeed, 
BRA. Call up my brother.—O, that Fo had had 
her! — 
Some one way, ſome another. Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 
Rop. I think, 1 can diſcover him; if you pleaſe 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 1 
Ba. Pray you, lead on.“ At every houſe 1'll call; 
IJ ͤ may command at moſt : — Get Weapons, ho! 
And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers of night.*—. 
On, good Roderigo —]l deſerve your pains. 
[Exeunt, 


of Ta A there not PRE Thusthe ſecond folio, The firſt, and 
the quarto, ungrammatically read, — Is there not xc. Mr. 8 
follows the oldeft copies, and obſerves that the words Js there 
not b charms, Kc. mean Is there not uch a thing as charm? . 
| | STEEVENS, 
3 By which the property of youth and maidkood | 
May he abus'd?] By which the faculties of a oak virgin 
may be infatuated, and made ſubje c to illuſions and falſe ima» 
gination : | 
* — wicked dreams abuſe | 
„ The curtain'd fleep.” Macdeth, Jonxson. 3 
— and -waidhood —] The quartos read—and manhood—. 
STEEVENS, 
4 Pray you, lead on +. The fir quarto reads, —Pray lead me on. 
STEEVENS. 
— of night.] Thus the original quarto, 1622; for which 
the editor of the folio ſubſtituted—ofhcers of might; a reading | 
which all the modern editors have adopted. 1 have more than 
once had occaſion to remark that the quarto readings were [ome- 
times changed by the editor of the folio, from e of our 
poet's phraſeology or meanin | 
I ͤ have no doubt that Shakſpeare, before he wrote this play, read 
The Comwonwealth and Government of Venice, tranſlated from the 
Jae by Lewes Lewkenor, aud priated i ig ; qualto, 1599 a book 
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SCENE 1. 
The ſame. Another Street. 


Enter Oruxlro, Iaco, and Attendants. ” 


140. Though in the trade of war 1 have lain men, 28 


Yet do I hold it you ſtuff o'the conlciencs: 


FEE? to which: we find a copy of verſes by tacks.” This treatiſe 
furniſhed our poet with the knowledge of thoſe officers of night, 


whom Brabantio here deſires to be called to his aſſiſtance. 


„For the greater expedition thereof, of theſe kinds of judge- 
ments, the heades or chieftaines of the officers by night do obtaine 
the authority of which the advocators are deprived. Theſe officers 
of the night are fix, and fix likewiſe are thoſe meane officers, that 
have only power to correct baſe vagabonds and trifling offences. 


„% Tboſe that do execute this office are called heades of the tribes 


of the city, becauſe out of every tribe, (for the city is divided into 
| fix tribes,) there is eleded au officer of the night, and a head of the 
tribe. — The duty of eyther of theſe officers is, to keepe a watch 
every other night by turn, within their tribes; and, now the one, 
and then the other, to make rounds about his quarter, till the 
dawning of the day, being always guarded and attended on wih 
weapoued officers and ſerjeants, and to ſee that there be not any 


diſorder done in the darkneſs of the night, which alwaies em- 
boldeneth men to naughtineile 3 and that there be not any houſes 
broken up, nor theeves nor rogues lurking in corners with intent 
to do violence. Commonwealth of Venice, pp. 97, 99, MALONE, 
It has been obſerved by Mr, Malone, in Romeo and Juliet, (See 
Vol. XI. p. 239, and 240, n. 2, that there is no watch in Italy. 


Do does that afſertion quadrate with the foregoing + account of 


Officers of the night? -STEEVENS, 


0 ' —= fiuf olle conſcience, ] This expreſſion to common 


readers appears harſh, Stuff of the conſcience is, ſubſtance or eſſence 


of the conſcience, Stuff is a word of great force in the Teutonic 


| languages. The clemeuts are calied in Dutch, Hoeſs 1 or 
head Aufi. Jonns0nN. _ | 


Again, in King Henry VIITs 
„ You're full of heavenly Auf.“ Kc. 


Friſh's German Didionary gives this explanation, of the "Oe" 10. | 


"0 —_ matrrigs EK n an fleti enn STEEVENS. 


1 


8 OTHELL o. 


To do no contriv'd murder; 1 lack 1 iniquity 

Sometimes, to do me ſervice: Nine or ten times 

1 had thought to have FOES: him here under the 
ribs, 

Ork. * Tis better as It is. 

Ao | Nay, but he prated,” 
And ſpoke ſuch ſcurvy and Fiesling terms 
Againſt your honour, 

That, with the little godlineſs 1 have, 

I did full hard forbear him. But, J pray, fir, 
Are you faſt married? for, be ſure of this, — 

That the magnifico* 15 much belov'd; 

And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 

As double as the duke's : “ he will divorce you; 


*Shakfpcart in Macheth uſes this word! in the fame ſenſe, and in 
A manner yet more harſh: 
<« Cleanſe the Juſf's boſom of that perilous Auf. „ Mach, 
HOLT WHITE, 
7 —— 4 gent] of whom 3 is this fab ?. Of Roderigo? | 
| | STEEVENS, 
86 


s name called Maguifici, i. e. magnificoes. Minſhieu's 
| * See too Volpone. LOLLET, | 
a voice potenlias 


As double as the duke's : ] It appears 1 T Aiflory o, 


Itah, 4to. 1560, to have been a popular opinion, though a falſe 

one, that the duke of Venice had a double voice. Whereas,” 
ſays he, © many have reported, the duke in balloiyng {bh ould have 
too voices; it is nothing ſo; for in giving his voice be hath but 
one ballot, as all others have.” Shakſpeare, therefore, might have 


gone on this received opinion, which he might have found in ſome 


other book. Suppoſing, however, that he had learned fiom this 


very paſſage that the duke had not a double voice in the Council of 


Seven, yet as he has a vate in each of the various councils of the 
Venetian ſtate, (a privilege which no other perlon enjoys, ) our poet 


might have thought bimſelf juſtified in the epithet which he bas 


| here uſed; and inis ciicumitince, which he might have found ina 


book already quoted, Contareno's Commonwealth and Government of 


Venice, 4to. 1539, was, 1 believe, here in his thoughts. 


—— the magnifico _ 6 The chief: men of Venice are bya 
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Or put upon you what reſtraint and grievance : 
]he law (with all his might, to enforce it on,) 
Will give him cable. 

OTH. Let him do his FP : 
My ſervices, which I have done the ſigniory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. I is yet to know, 
(Which, when 1 know that boaſting is an houour 


6 The duke himſelf alfo,: if he will, may > offs the authority of 
| an advocator or preſident, and make report to the councell of any 
offence, and of any amercement or puniſhment chat is thereupon to be 
inllicted ; —for ſo great is the prince's authorilie, that he may, in whats 
ſoever court, ADJOINE himſelfe to the magiſliale therein, being preſi- 
dent, as his colleague and companion, and have EQUAL POWER WITH 
ur OTHER PRESIDENTS, that he might ſo by this means be able 
to look into all things.” P. 41. Again, ibidem, p. 42: Beſides 
this, this prince [i. e. the dude, hath in every councell equal au- 
thoritie with any of them, for one ſuffrage or lotte,” Thus ve 
ſee, though he had not a double voice in any one allembly, yet as 
he had a vote in all the various aſſemblies, his voice, thus added to 
the voice of each of the preſidents of thoſe aſſemblies, might with 
ſtricd propriety be called double, and potential, — Potential, Dr. 
Johnſon thinks, means operative, having the Hell. (by weight and 
ifiuence,) without the exterval aàual property. It is uſed, he con- 
ceives, *+ in the ſenſe of ſcience; a cauſtick is called potential fre. 
| queſtion whether Shakſpeare meant more by ihe word than opera- 
tive, or powerful, MALONE, | 


Double and fingle anciently ſignified ffrong and weak, te ap- 5 
plied to liquors, and perhaps to other objects. In this ſenſe the 
former epichet may be employed by Brabantio, and the latter, by 
the Cbief Juftice ſpeaking 10 Falſtaff: „ Is not your wit Angle?“ 
When Macbeth alſo talks of his “ fingle flate of man,“ he may 
mean no more tban his weak and debile tate of mind, 

6 — 22 voice potential 

% As double as the du es, 
way therefore only ſignity that Brabantio's voice as a magvifico, | 
| Was as forcible as that of the duke. See Vol. XI. p. 42, n. 9 
and Vol, XIII. p. 36, n. 9. STEEVENS. | EE” 


The DOUBLE voice of Brabantio refers to the option, which {as | 
being a magnifico, he was no leſs entitled to, than tbe duke him- 
felf,) riTHer, of nulliſying the marriage of his daughter, con- 
tracted without his conſent; ox, of ſubjecting Othello to huc aud | 
eee for having ſeduced an heireſs. HENLEY, | 


h 
* 


28 


OTHELLO, 


I ſhall promulgate, *) 1 fetch my life and being 
From men of royal liege; and my demerits“ 
May ſpeak, unbonneted, to as proud a fortune 


Ti yet {0 inow, | 

| (Which, when J know that boafting is an honour, 
| 1 Pu e Thus the folio. The quarto, wu, 
reads: F 
. Tis yet to know | 
«© That beating is an honour, 
„ I ſhall promulgate, I fetch," &c. ; 

Some words certainly were omitted at the preſs; und perhaps 
they have been ſupplicd 1 in the wrong Ion Shakſpeare OE have 
written; 

66 'Tis yet to know 
© That boaſtiag is an honour; which when 1 know, 
I ſhall promulgate, I fetch my life, &c. 

I am yet to learn that boaſting is honourable, which when I haye 
learned, I ſhall proclaim to the world that I fetch wy life &c. 
MALOXE, 


1 am perfefily ſatisfied with the tie.” in the text, which 


appears not to have been luſpe&ed of difarrangement by any of our 


predeceſſors. STEEVENS, 

nen of royal ſiege; ] Men who have ſat upon 10 
thrones. | 

The quarto has —men of royal beight. Siege is ated for ſeat by 
other authors. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 575: { there Was ſet 
up a throne or ſg? royall for the king.“ | 

Again, in Spenfer's Fazry Guten, B. IL. e. en; | 

© A ﬀtately fizge of ſoveraigue majeſtye.“ STEEVENS, 


So, in Grafton's Chronicle, p. 443 : ++ Incontinent afcer that he 
was placed 1a the royal ſiege, &c. MALONA. Ds 


i —— and my demerits—] Demerils has the ſame weaving in 


our author, aud many ochers of that age, as merits: : 


Opinion that ſo ſticks on Martius. may 
Of his demerits rob Cominius.” Coriolanus. 
Again, in Dugdale's Warwickſhire, p. 850, edit, 1730: ( Hinry 
B eſq. for his fiagular demerits received the dignity of knight- 
hood.” | 
Mereo and demereo had the lame 58 1a the Roman language. | 
STEEVENS. 


G2 "les" PTY gnbouneiad,) Thus all the copies read. =: 


ſhould be—unbanneting, i, e. without pulling off the bonnet, 1 
| ; | POPE, 


be 2 


aps 
ave 


tion, namely, ſor one whoſe zap is off 


| in 4s you like it, Ad IV. fc. i: ++ Now unmuzzle your wiſdom 
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As this that I have reach d: For know, Iago, 


But that I love the gentle Dh, <7 


[do not ſee the propriely of Mr. Pope's emendation, though 
adopted by Dr. Warburton, Unbennetting may as well be, not 


| fulting on, as not putting off, the bonnet. Hanwer reads &en bon- 


neted. JOHNSON. re | ; 

To ſpeak unbennetled, is to ſpeak with the cap of, which is 
diredly oppoſite to the poet's meaning. Othello means to ſay, that 
his birth and ſervices ſet him upon ſuch a rank, that he way ſpeak 
to a ſenator of Venice with his hat on; i. e. without ſhowing any 
marks of deference or inequality. I therefore am inclined to think 
Shakſpears wrote: Be | | 5 5 
May ſpeak, and, bonnetted, Cc. THEOBALD. 


Bonneter (ſays Cotgrave) is to put off one's cap. So, in Coriola- 
nus: Thoſe who are ſupple and courteous to the people, bonneted 
without any further deed to heave them at all into their eſti mation.“ 
Unbonneted may therefore ſignify, without taking the cap off. We 
might, I think, venture to read imbonneted. It is common with 
Shakſpeare to make or uſe words compounded in the ſame manner. 
Such are impawn, impaint, impale, and immaſk, Of all the read= | 
ings hitherto propoſed, that of Mr. Theobald is, I think, the beſt. 

OE Rn PO NG, 5 STEEVENS. 


The objedion to Mr. Steevens's explanation of unbonne fed, i. e. 
vitkout taking the cap off, is, that Shakſpeare has himſelf uſed the 
word in King Lear, AQ III. ſc. i. with the very contrary ſignifica- 


4 ——————— nhonneted he runs, 


«4 And bids what will take all.“ i 0 
He might, however, have employed the word here in a different 


ſenſe. MALONE. f 


Unbonneted, is uncovered, revealed, made known. In the ſe- 
cond act and third ſcene of this play we meet with an expreſſion 
limilar to this: you unlace your reputation ;"” aud another 
| 3 5 K.. S,. 
Mr. Fuſeli (and who is better acquainted with the ſenſe and 
ſpirit of oar author ?) explains this conteſted paſſage as follows: 
an his equal or ſuperior in rank ; and were it not ſo, ſuch are my 
demerits, that, unbonnetted, without the addition of þ atrician or 


ſenatorial dignity, they may ſpeak to as proud a fortune &c, 


« At Venice, the bonnet, as well as the toge, is a badge of 


ariſtoctatick honours to this day,” STEEVENS,. 


. OTHELLO, 


J would not my unhouſed* free condition 
Put into circumſcription and confine 


For the ſea's worth,” But, lock! what lights come 


vonder! 7 


Enter Cassio, at a diſtance, and certain Offier 
with torches. 


Taco. Theſe are the raiſed father, and his friends: 


You were beſt go in. 


OTn. Wot 15 I 6d be found ; 5 


My parts, my title, and my perfect ſoul, 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Is it they! ? 
lac. By Janus, I think no. 


OrH. The ſervants of the duke, and my legte. 
| | nant. 


1 unkouſed — ] Free from domeſlick cares. A thought 11. 
tural to an adventurer. JOHNSON. 


Othello talking 2s a ſoldier, unkouſed may fignify the having no 


ſettled houſe or habitation. WHALLLY. 


| 7 For the ſea's worth.) I would not ns ha though ſhe were 
as rich. as the Adriatick, which the Doge aua marries. 


OHNSON, 


As the gold nog, annually thrown by the Doge into the Adriatick, 
cannot be ſaid to have much enriched it, I believe the common and 
obvious meaning of this paſlage is the true one. 

The ſame words occur in Sir W. D'Avenant's Cruel Brother, 1630: 
„„ he would not loſe Dat privilege, 
% For the ſea s worth.” 
Perhaps the phraſe is proverbial. 
Pliny the naturaliſt has a chapter on tie riches of the ſea, 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
„ — for all the ſun ſees, or 
% The cloſe earth wombs, or the profound ea kides 
| „ In unknown fathoms,” &c, 
Again, by King Henry V. Ad I: | 
| | | — 43 rich with pralle, 
4 As is the ooze, and bottom of the ſea, 
% With ſunken wreck, and ſumleſs ticaſurics,” 


STEEVIEIS. 


rs 


The folio: 
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The goodneſs of the night upon you, friends! 18 
What is the news? 

N The duke does oerl you, general; . 
kod he requires your balte-poſt- haſle e 
Even on the inſtant. | 

OT. What ! is the matter: thick you ? 

Cas. Something from Cyptus, as I may divine; 
It is a buſineſs of ſome heat: the gallies 
Have ſent a dozen ſequent meſſengers * 

This very night, at one another's heels; 
And many of the conſuls,* rais'd, and met, 


Are at the duke's already : You have been hotly 


call'd for; 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The ſenate hath ſent about * three ſeveral queſts, 


To ſearch you out. 


, II. ouch of the night upon ou, friends 14 $0, in Meaſure for 
Meaſure : 
/ „The beſt and wholeſomeſt ſpirits of the night 
„ Euvellop you, good Provoſt!“ STEEvens, | | 
9 —— your hafte-porfi-hafie appearance] The comma, hitherto. 5 
placed after haſte, ſhould be a hyphen. Your haſte-pofti-haſte appear 
ence is your immediate appearance, The words n Haſte, poſt, haſte," 


vere in our author's time uſually witten on the cover A en, 


ot letters, ſeot expreſs. RITSON. 


* —— ſequent RE The firſt quarts reads — frequent 
meſſengers. STEEVENS. | 
7 ——ithe conſuls,] See p. 10, n. 3. STEEVENS. 


Ie ſenale hath ſent about The early quarios. and all the 
modern editors, have, | 


T he ſemate ſent above three ſeveral 9 125 — ——. 


The ſenate hath ent about Cc, 
That is, about the city, 1 have 3 the rexding of the folio, 
JOHNSON, 


_ Queſts are, on this occaſion, ſearches. 80, i in Heywood's Braz en 


dee, L613: 


„Now. if in all his queſts, he be witheld.” 
An ancient MS, e bs The booke of a ba that is cleped 


4 _ 


j 
| 
| 


Ort. *Tis well I am found by you; 
1 will bat ſpend a word here in the houſe, ER 


And go with you. Exit. 


GAS =: 2 Ancient, what mdkes bs here? 
laco. Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land 
carack; ? 


11 36 prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. 


Cas. I do not underſtand. 
Ae. N He's married. 


Cas. Eo 7 TS To who? 


Mayftet'of game,“ bas the following explanation of the word 


queſt: „ This word que is a terme of herie hunters of beyonde 
the ſee; and is thus moche to ſay as whan the hunter u_ to fynde 
of the hert and to herborow him. STEEVENS. | 


4 land carack;] A carack is a ſhip of great bulk, and 


e of great value; perhaps what we now call a gallzon, 
- Jouxs0n, 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher' s Coxcomb : | 
„ they'll be freighted; | 
40 TREE re made like oped all for frength and eat 
STEEVENS, 


The firſt Digs i that came richly laden from the Weſt Indies to 


Europe were thoſe from the Caraccas, part of the Spaniſh ſettle- 


ments: and ſome years ago a Caracca chip generally proved a very 
rich prize. M. MASON, 


A carack, or carick, (for to: it was more frequently written in 


 Shakſpeare's time, (is of higher origin, and was denominated from 
the Spaniſh word, caraca, which ſiguifies a veſſel of great bulk, 
_ conſtrued to carry a heavy burthen, The Spaniſh caraca, Min- 
ſheu thinks, may bave been formed from the Italian ieh. a lading, 


or freight. MALONE, 


* To who?) It is ſomewhat 8 that Caſio ſhould ak this 
queſtion, In the 3d ſcene of the 3d ad, [ago ſays: 
| ©© Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my lady, 
«A Know of your love? 
„% Oth, From firſt to laſt. 


| He who was acquainted with the objeR courted by his friend, coult 8 
| Navs little realon tor doubting to whom he would be married. | 


STEEVENS, 


cal ſeeming ignorance of Okhello's courtſhip or marriage 


r 
1 ks * } 
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Re-enter OTHELLO, | 


Jaco. Marry, t 0 Cine, captain, will you 288 
Or., ee, Have with vou.“ 


Cas. Here comes s another troop to leek for you. 


Futer B n 70 ROD ER O, and Officers of night, - 
win torches and weapons. 


Iaco. It is Brabanitio general be advis FA 7 
He comes to bad intent, oF 5 
„ Hola! ſtand there! e 
Rob. $ignior, i it is the Moor. | 
BRA. | _ Down with him, thief! 

| Tae draw on both ſides. 

1466. You, Roderigo! come, fir, i am for you; 
_ OTrn. Keep up your briglt [words, for che dew f 
will ruſt them.— 
Good ſignior, you ſhall more command with years, 
'T 85 with Tone Wepa. | 


Abt only be affeded; in order to keep bis friend's leerer, tin it 
became publickiy kuoun. BLACKSTONE. | 


Or he might fear that Othello had proved falſe to the 1 
Deſde mona, aud married another. M ALONE. 


How far this fuſpicious apprehenſion would have become the 
benevolent Caſſio, the intimate friend of Othello, . oy the reader 
Judge, STEEVENS. | 


Have with you. ] This ts denotes readineſs, | $0, in 
the ancient Interlude of Nature, bl. I. no date: . 
Aud faw that Glotoay wold nedys begone; s 
& Have with thee, Glotony, guoth | he DOD; CEE 
„For | muft go wyth thee.” 
dee Vol. XV. p. 365, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


7 — advis 0 1 That I: be cool; be cautious; be diſcreet. 


EE JOHNSON, 
Vor. XXIII. 1 'D 


and oftentatiouſly dreſſed. He ha 


34 OTHELLO, 


BRA. O thou foul thief, where bad hon Now! 
my daughter? 
Damn'd as thou art, thou haſt enchanted her: 
For I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, 


If ſhe in chains of magick were not bound, 


Whether a maid—lo tender, fair, and happy 


So oppoſite to marriage, that ſhe unn'd 


The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, — 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 


Run from her guardage to the ſooty bolom 
Of ſach a thing as thou; to fear, not to. delight.) 


1 wealthy curled whe our nation. Curled is cleganth 


not the hair particularly | in bis 
thoughts, JOHNSON. 


Ou anotber occaſion thats employs the ſame expreſſion, and 


| evidently alludes to the hair 2 


e If the fiift meet the curled Antony,“ re. 


Sir W. D'Avenant uſes the fame expreſſion in his Juſt Ttalion, 1630: 
Abe curl'd and ſilden nobles of the town.“ | 


| Agio: | 


« Such as the curled youth of ſtaly.” 


I believe Shakſpeare has the ſame meaning in the preſent inflance, 
| Thus, Turnus, in the x2th Ancid, ſpeaking of Eneas: 


bv 


fredare in pulvere crines 
„ Vibrato; calido ferro, . STEEVENS. | | 
That Dr. Johnſon was miſtaken in his interpretation of this line, 
is aſcertained by our poet's Rape of Lucrece, where the bair is not 
merely alluded to, but expreſsly mentioned, and the epithet curled 
is added as charaQeriftick of a perſon of the higheſt rank: 
© Let him have time to tear his curled hair.“ 


Tarquin, a king's ſon, is the perſon ſpoken of, Edgar, She | 


he was e proud in heart and mind,” curl d his fair. MALOXNE., 

9 Of ſuch a thing as thou; to tear, not to delight, ] To fear, in 
the preſent inftance, may wean—to terrifj, 50, in K. Henry Vl. F. "we 

„% For Warwick was a bug that jear' d us all.“ 
The line ſpoken by Brabantio is redundaut in its wealure. It wight 
Originally have ran — 
Of ſuch as thou; to fear, not to delight. | 

Mr. Rowe, however, ſeems to have ſeleded the cd 1 3 omit, 


as proper to be put into the mouth of Horatio, who ek ton them. 


to Lothario: 
++ To be the prey of ſuch 4 thing : as thou a art,” | SrervSns, 


W d 
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[Judg e me the world, * if 'tis nat dn in ſenſe, 
That thou haſt practis'd on her with foul charms: 
Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
That waken motion: —PF 1 have it diſputed on: 


— to fear, not to delight.) To one more likely to terrify thaw 
delight her. So, in the next ſcene (Biabantio is again the ſpeaker); 
« To fall in love with what he ftar d to look on.“ 
Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes fear to be a verb here, uſed in the ſenſe of 
to terrify ; a ſignificatiou which it formerly had But ſear, I ap- 


e is a e and poetically uled for the 0bjed of fear. 


MALONE, 


judge me the world, ke 4 The lines following in crotchets 
are not in the firſt edition. [1622.] Porz. 


3 Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs or minerals, F | 
That waken motion :] ON copy—aralin.] Hanmer reads 


with probability: 


That waken motion: ——. JOHNSON, 
Motion in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play is uſed | in the very ſens 


fo which Sir T. Haumer would employ it :—+* But we have reaſon 


to cool our raging motioar, our carnal ings, our uubitted lutts.“ 
| | STEEVENS, | 


To wakes cation is, to impair the faculties. It was till very lately £ 


and may with ſome be till an opinion, that philtres or love potions 
| have the power of perverting, aud of courſe weakening or lupair- 


ing boch the fight and judgement, and of procuriug fondnets or 


dotage toward any unworthy objed who aduiniſters them. Aud 
by motion, Shakſpeare means the ſenſes which ate depraved and 
| weakened by theſe faſcinating mixtures. RITSON. | 


The folio, where alone this paſſage is found, reads: 
Tat weaken motion :—. WY 
I have adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, becauſe I bave 


2 good reaſou to believe that the words weaken aud walten weie in 


Shakſpeare's time pronounced alike, 2nd hence the miſtake might. 


. ealily bave happened. Motion is elſewhere uſed by our Poet pie - 
Ciſely in the ſenſe required here. So, in Cymbeliner | 


(6G ———— for there's no motion 
% That tends to vice in man, but beiin 
elt is the woman's part.“ | 
. in Hamlet: En | 
„ ſenſe ſure you bave, 
„ Elfe could you not have motion.” 


| ſome other play of Shakſpeare—waken'd love. 80 


or pervert the int-{/-s, 


pvalent, 


nns 


'Tis probable, and palpable to chinking; | 
I therefore apprehend and do attach thee,] 


Again, I e for Meaſures 


— ove who never feels 
* The wanton ftings and motions of the ſenſe.” 


| 80, alſo, in 4 Mad World, my Maſters, by Middleton, 1608: 


„% And in myſelf ſooth up adulterous motions, 
« And ſuch an appetite as | know damns me.“ 
We have in the play before uud wrath, and 1 think in in 


in our Poets 
117th Sonnet: | 


© But ſhoot not at me in your wales? d hate." 


Ben Jonſon in his preface to Yolpone has a ſimilar phraſeology: 
1 —.— it being the office of the ce uick poet to irre up gentl: 


_ 8#etlions.” 


Mr. Theobald reeds That weaken ae i.e. bans he, ber right 
conception and idea of things; underſtanding, judgement. 

This reading it muſt be acknowledged, deiives {ome ſnpport ſrom 

a paſſage in King Lear, AQ II. ſc,'iv. + either bis notton weakens, 
or bis difcernings are lethargy” d.“ But the objection to it is, wat 
no opiates or intoxicatiug potions or powders of any ſor: can diflort 
bui by deſtroying them for a tiwe; nor 
was jt ever at any lime believed by the moſt credulons, that love- 
powders, as they were called, could weaken the under flanding, though 


it was formerly believed that they could ee the aſſections: or 
in other words, waken motion, 


Brabantio afterwards aſſerts, 55 
» That wich ſome mixtures powerful o'er the blood; 
He wrought upon ber.“ 
(Our poet, it ſhould be remembered, in almoſt all his plays uſes 
blood for paſſion.See Vol. XII. p. 257, n. 2; and Vol. XVI. p. 296,n.2, 
and Vol. XVII. p. 120 n. 5.) And one of thi ſenators aſks Othello not 
whether be bad weaten'd Deſdemona's underſianding, but whotder 


| be did 


41 —.—— by jodtred and forced courſes 
e Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affefiens,” 
The notion of the efficacy of love-powders was formerly ſo pre- 
that in the parliament ſummoned by King Richard the 


Third, on his uſurping the throne, it was publickly urged as a 


charge againſt lady Grey, that ſhe bad bewitched King Edward the 


Fourth, «+ by ſtrange potions and amorous charms.” 


. See Fabian, 
p. 495; Spee 


p. 913, edit. 1633; and Wee of _ 


King Edward the Fourth, p. 35, Mato. 


8 In the paſages gured by Mr, Stecvens and Mr. Malone, t to 


- . 


- teeth I er = +." 
_— k 7 K oy 
_— 4 5 * 

3 * L 

F "* 1 * 
} ; 

| | 
* 
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For an abuſer of ie world, “a practiſer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant:— 
Lay hold upon tim; if he do reſiſt, 
Subdue him at his peril, 

Orne! Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt: 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter.— Where will T9 that 1 80 
To anſwer this your charge? 

BRA. 5 5 To priſon; tll fit time 
Of law, and courſe of direct lelſion, N 
Call thee to anſwer, 
Or. What if 1 do obey? 

How may the duke be therewith ſatished; 
Whoſe mellengers are here about my ſide, 


prove that motion ſignifies lufiful drfires, it may be remarked that the 
word derives this peculiar meaning, eicher from ſome epithet, or re- 
flricive mode of expreſhon, with which it ſtands conneged, But, 
bad it been uſed abſolutely, in that ſenſe, with what coulifteucy 
could Brabantio attribute the emotions of luſt iu bis daughter, to 
the jjrilation of thole very penny, which he, in the felf-lame 
breath, repreſents as abating it? 
The drugs or minerals, with which Othello 13 charged as having 
_ #buſid the delicate youth of Deſdemona, were 5 $2 10 have ace 
compliined his purpoſe, by | 
»»Chbeaiming her blood with pleaſing e 
thereby weakening MOTION, that is, ful duing her MAIDEN po- 
DrnC', and lulling ber WONTED GOYNk8S iK 4 Aale of ac- 
quieſcence. 
1hat is this the ſeuſe of the paſſage, is further. evident 15 
what 8 for ſo bhfiul was the of diſpoktion, 
bc —C-: cc MOTION 


| « Bluth'd at herlelf;“ 
and, toerefore, adds Brabant: 


| ————— | vouch again, 
| 4% That with ſome mixtures powerful o'er be blood, 
B | „ Or with ſome dram conut 'd io this cied, 
+ He wrought upon her.“ Her: LEY, | 
£2 Fo an abuſer Ke) The rf quaite reads—Sach au abufer 


nn, 


D 3 


„„ OETBELLD, 


Upon ſome preſent buſineſs of the ſlate, 
Jo bring * me to him? 


Or. Ti true; molt worthy "ry 


Ihe duke's in coun! and your noble: ſelf, 
IJ am ſure, is ſent for. 


BRA. Hou! the dude in council! 
In this time of the night!—Bring him away: 


Mine's not an idle cauſe; the duke himſelf, 


Or any of my brothers of the ſtate, 


Cannot but feel this wrong, as were their own: 
Tor if ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 


Bond-ſlaves, aud Pagans, * ſhall our ſlateſmen be, 
= [| Exeunt, 


e 70 vals . The quartos rnd T6 zor. STEEVENS. b 
Y Bend Tore, and pagans, Mr. Theobald aliers pagans to 


pageants , for this reaſon, ++ That pagans are as fhid and moral all 


the world over. as the moſt regular Chriftians, in the preſervation 


of private property.” But what then? The ſpeaker bad not this 


high opinjon of pagan morality, as is plaiv from hence, that this 
important diſcovery, ſo much to the honour of ien was pit 


made by cur editor. WARBURTON, 


. The meaning of the expreſſions of Brabaitio 8 to have been 


| wiſlakew, believe the morality of either chriſlians or pagan 
Was wot in out author's thoughts. He allude to the common con- 


dition of all blacks, who come from their own country, both ſlaves 
and pagaus and vufrs the word in caniewpt of Othello and bis 
complexion. — If this Moor is wow ſuffered to elcape with impu- 
nity, it wilt be ſuch an encouragement to his black countrymen, 
that we may expect to [ze all the hrft offices of our ſtate filled uf 
by the fagans aud bond-ſeaves of Africa, STEEVENS. | 

In our author's time pagan was a very common aalen e of con · 


tempt, So in King Henry IP, F. II: 


« What pagan may tliat be?“ 
Sce Vol. XIII. p. 68, n. 8. MALONE, 
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SCENE I. 


The Jame, 4 Council-Chamber 


The Duke, and Senators, fe ting at a table; Officers 
SONG; 


Dori. There is no compoſition in theſe news,“ 


1 hat gives them credit. 
1. SEW. Indeed, they are diſproportion' d: 


fo | 
. My letters ſay, a hundred and ſeven gallies. 

Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 
. . SEN. And mine, two hundred: 
, But though they; ump not on a juſt account, 
n (As in theſe aſa, where the aim reports,) 
} 


1 T There is no compoſition —1 Compoſition, for ene con- 
cor dancy. WARBURTON, | 
ele news,] Thus the am; 1622, and ſuch was fre. 
| quently the e of Shakſpeare's age. So, in The Spaniſh 
Iragedy, 1610: e 
„% The news are more delightful to be ule, Tet 


ee alſo Vol. XIV. p. 285, u. 9. Ihe folio reads—this news, =» 
| | MALONE, 


'9 Js in theſe . woe the aim reports] The folio has—the 
aim reports. But, they aim reports, [tbe reading of tine quarto] | 
has a ſenſe ſufficiently eaſy and commodious. Where men report wot 
by certain knowledge, but by aim and conje dure. Jonxson, 


To aim is to conje dure. So, in The Twe Gentlemen 7 Vironas 
But fearing Jeſt my jealous aim might err.“ | 

Again, in the wavuſcript known by the title of William and ths 
 Werwolf, in the library of King's College, Cambridge: Tt 3 


No man upon mold, might ayme | the number. "  Þ; 35 5 
gg SC a | TEEVENS, 


— the aim reports, In theſe caſes where copjeaure or | 


2; 


— 


'Jis oft with difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkiſh fleet, and bearing op to Cyprus. 
Doux. Nay, it is poſſible enough to judgement; 
] do not fo ſecure me in the error, 
Buc the main article 1 do approve 
In fezrful ienſe. 
SAILOR, | Within, ] W hat ho! what ho ! what hot 


\ % 


| Enter an Officer with a Sailor, 


Orr. A meſſenger from the allies. 
Burn. Now)? the buſineſs? 
SAIL. The Turkiſh preparation makes for Rhodes; 
So was I bid report here to the Nate, | 
By ſignior Angelo.“ 
Dor. How lay you by this change ? 
= bs 'T bis cannot be, 


Buy no affay of reaſon; * "tis a n 
10 keep us in falſe gaze: When we conſider 


The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk; 


And let ourſelves again but underſtand, Tx 
'T kat, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, | 
So may he with more e facile queſtion * bear It, 


ſuſpicion tells the tale. Aim is again uſed as a ſubſtantive, in this 
ſcale, in Julius Cæ ſar: = 


6 What you would work me to, I bave ſome aim. 
hy MALONE, 


9 By fever Angelo. This bemiflich is 0 in che ürſt 


quaito, STE VES. 


By no ally of reaſon :] Bring it to the Wy examine it by reaſon 


as we examine metals by the A, it will be dent counterfeit 85 | 
all trials. JOHNSON, 


* —— with more facile queftion A {and is for the aft of = 


ſee ing. With more eaſy endeavour. Jonsson. | 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it,] That is, TT 


nt; 


N 
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For that it Maude opt in 185 warlike brace, * 

Bat alt. ogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs'd in: —if we make bought of 

this., 

We mult not think, the Turk 18 fo . 

10 jexve that lateſt, which concerns him firſt; 
leglecting an attempt of eaſe, and gain, 

To wake, and wage, a danger profitleſs. ? 
LUKE. Nay, in all confidence, he's not for 

Rhodes. 

Ore. Here is more HOW 


Euter a Meſſenger, 


Mass. The Gubwite reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due courſe toward the ille of Rhodes, 
Have there injointed them with an after fleet. ; 

1. SEN. Ay, fol thought:“ —How Many as yon 

guels? 

Mess. vt thirty fail : and 1 now do they re lem | 


_ carry it with leſs diſpute, with leſs eppes, I don't tee how the 


word queftion can 1 the ad of Healing tbough the word quef 
may, M. MASON, | 

For that it flands not ke.) The ſeven Wld in lines are added 
fiace the firſt edition. PoE, | 


3 enn—-walke brace,] State of teln. To arm was called to 


brace on the armour. JOHNSON. | | | | 
To wake, and wage, @ danger profilleſs, E 0 wage here, as in 


wmeny acher places in Suakſpeare, ſignifies to figat, to combat. 


Thus, iu King Lear : 
6 Fo wage againſt the enmity of the air," 
It took its 1iſe from che common e to wage war, . 
| 55 STEEVENS, 
- 4 My; h dc. * This line is not in the 6 qua: to. srrrvrus. 


e 4% they re-ftem —] The quartos mean to read, re ere, 


Kough in the hifi of them the word 1 1s 8 STEEVENS. 


b. OT HELL'S 


Their backward courſe, bearing with frank ap- 
pearance 


Their purpoſes toward Cy thus dr Montano, 
Your truſty and moſt valiant ſervitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him.“ 

DukE. ' 11s certain then for Cyprus. — 
Marcus Luccheſe; * is he not in town? 
1. SEN. He's now in Florence. 


Duke. Write from us; with him“ poſt poſt- haſte: 
deipatch.*.-.--- 


1. SEN. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant 
Moor. 


Enter BRABANTIO, Orurrro, Iaco, RODERICo, and 


Offic ers. 
' Dus. Valiant Othello, we muſt firaight employ | 


. DEE | 
Againſt the e enemy Ottoman, * 


9 And prays you to believe him. ] He entreats you not 10 doubt 
the truth of this inteliigence, JokxSux. 


Marcus Lucchelé.] The old copies bave Luccicos, Mr, '$texvent 


made the corr:Qicn.  MALONE. 
3 


u him --] i. e. recommend, deſire 3 See Vol, VI. 
p. 288, n. 4 and other places. Retv. 
%%% im ppt : deſpatch.] 3.0: tel] bim ue 
wiſh hin (o make all T hajle. T. is before in this play | 
uſed a je dively: 
And he requires your haſte-pof-haſte apprarance,” 
All meſſ. :ngers in the time of shakſpcare were evjoined, 6 2 
haſt; for thy bif+. pot haſte,” 
EI . of ilie text is chat of the quarto, 1622. The folio 
leads: | NY 
Wiite from us to ; him: pot, poſts koſte diſpatch. Alon. 
Valiant Othrily, we muſt flraight employ Jou 
Againfl the general en:my Ottoman, It is part of the alley of 
the Veuctian Race a never io cairult the Fommand of an army 10 4 
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| did not ſee you; welcome, gentle ſignior; 
II BRABANTIO, 

We lack d your counſel and your help to- night. 
Bra. So did yours: Good your grace. pardon me; 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of buſineſfs, 
Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doch the genera) 

care 

Take hold“ on me; for mygarticular grief 


native. « To exclude,. 3 (fays Contareno, as tanfiated by 


Lewkenor, 410. 1599,) out of our eſtate the danger or occafion of 
any ſuch ambitious enterpriſes, our anceſtors held it a better courſe 
to defend the dominions on the continent with foreigy mercenary | 
ſoldiers, than with their homebred citizens,” Again: Their 
charges and yearly occabons of diſburſement are likewiſe very 
great; for alwaics they do entertaio in honourable fort with dre 
e a captain general, who alwaics is @ ſtranger borne." 
MALONE. 
It was uſual for the Venetians to employ ſtravgers and even 
Moors in their wars. See The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 


| AR V. le. i. 80. alſo Howell's Letters, B. I. 8. 1. Leiter xxviii. 


REED, . 

. al care —] The word care, which encumbers the 
yerſe, was probably added by the players. Shakſpeare uſes the 
rncral as a ſubſtantive, though, I think, not in this ſenſe. JOHNSON, | 
The word general, when uled by Shakſpeare- as a ſubſtantive, al- 
vays implies the populace, not the publick: and if it were uſed 


| here as an adjeQive, without the word care, it muſt refer to grief | 


in the following line, a word which way properly dencte a private 


forrow, but not the alarm which a nation is ſuppoſed to feel on the 


approach of a formidable enemy. M. MASON. 
I ſuppoſe the author wrote — Tee | 
Rats'd me from bed; nor doth the general car.. 
and not _ 
Hath rais'd me from my bed; Kc. | 
The words i in the Rowan charaQer I regard as playhouſe 6 
tions, by which the metre of this er is too ee de- 


nauged. STEEVENS, 


— general care —] | 
. —jovenumque pol, | 
« Publica cur Hor. STEEVENS. 


By, Take i=] 1 he Erf. quarts reads—Take any hold. 


STEEVENS* 


44 OTHELLO, 


Is of ſo flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 
T hat it englus and {wallows other lorrows, 
And it is {till tlclt, 


r Why, whar the matter? 
Bra. My daughter! O, my W 3 
SEN. | + JIG 4 
BRA. | | 


Ay, to me; 
She | is abns' d. iokn ſrom me, and corrupted 

By ſpells and medicines bought of MOUnIebanks: * 
For nature ſo prepoſteroully to err, 


Being noi deficient, blind, or lame of ſcnſe,* 
Saus witchcraft could n not — 


7 By ſpells and medicines bought of Gi 1 Rymer haz 
Tidiculed this citeumſtance as unbecomiug (both for its weakneſs 
and ſuperſtition, ) the gravity of the acculer, and the dignity of the 
tribunal ; but his criticiſm ouly expolcs tis own 1guorauce. The 
| cireumAance was not only exodly in character, but "urged with the 
greateft addreſs, as the thing chiefly to be jnfilled ou. For, by ie 
Venetian Jaw, the giving love potlone was very criwiaal, as Shak- 
 Tpeare, without queſtion well underftood, Thus the law, Dei 
maleficii et herbarie, cap, xvii. of the code, intitled, „Della pros 
miſhon del maleſitis. ” «« Siatuimo „tiamdio, che-fſe alcun homo, o 
femina, harta fatto maleficii, 1quali fe ditgaudano vulgarmente ana» 
orie, o verameute alcuni altri maleficii, 
ſe havellon in odio, 
Paiifca, limile pena,” 
tio calls them, 


cha alcun homo o tftcaina 
6: frufta et bolls Jo; et che hara counlſeg'iado 
Aud therelore lu tna N {cenc Braban» E 


06 non Afth inhibited; and out at warrant.” 


WARBURTON» 
Though 1 I believe Shakſpeare knew no more of this, Venetien 


la than Ido, yet he was well acquainted with the edids oe that 
{apient priuce, king James ihe Firft, againſt. 


* — -pradtifera | e 
„Of arts juhibited and out of warrant,” STEEVENS. 
See p. 35, u. 3. MALGdE. 


5 Being not Ke: ] This line is vanes in the alt Aust 


» For nature ſo prepofterouſty o O77, 


Sans witchcraft could not — — Tue grammar requires we ſhould 
read; | | 


SLE EEVENS, | 
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Duxk. Whoe'er he be, chat, in this foul pro- 
ceeding, 


Hath thus beguil'd your gauge of herſelf, 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 


After your own ſenſe; yea, though our proper fon | 
Stood 1 in Ove action.“ 


BNA. Humbly I thank your grace. 
Here is the man, this Moor; whom now, it feems, 


Your ſpecial mandate, for the late affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 


Doxk and SEN. We are very ſorry for 7% 
Duke, What, in your own part, can you ſay to 


„ is, [To OTHELLO. 
BRA. Nothing. but this is ſo. 


OTn. Moſt potent. grave, and reverend ſigniors, 
My very noble and approv' 'd 1 N 


Fo or nature fo iber err, Ke. 1 
vithout the article to; and then the ſentence will de complete; 


| . MASON, 

| Were 1 certain that our author deſigned the ſentence to be com- 
plete, and not to be cut ſhort by the Duke's interruption, I ſhould 
readily adopt the amendment propoſed by Mr. M. Maſon. 


STEEVENS. | 

' Omiſſion i is at all times the moſt dangerous mode ofemendation, | 

and here aſſuredly is unneceſſary, We have again and again bad 

occaſion to obſerve, that Shakſpeare frequently begivs to conſtru& 
aiſentence in one mode, and ends it in another. See Vol. XXII. p. 87, 

n. 6. Here he uſes could not. as if he had written, las not the powrror 


capacity to &c. It is not in nature fo fo err; ſhe knows not how 
do do it, MALONE. 


Mr. Malone's opinion nee to omiſſions, is codes 5 an 
ancient canyon of criticiſm, —Pr eferaiur lefio brevior, I think it, 
in reſpe& to Shakſpeare, of all other modes of emerdation tbe 
leaſt repreheuſible. See the Advertiſemeut prefixed to this edition 

ee and Vol. IV. p. 67, 68, n. 6. STEtvENs. | 


* Stood in your ion. Were the wan 8 to your charge ex 
| accuſation, JOHNSON, | 


\ 


| 


— — — IO p OG. ð²Üð i — 
9 


— — ͥ — 


— — — — 


That I have ta'en away this old man's davghter, 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my 


For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years' pith 
Lill now fome nine moons waſted, they have usd 


ing of che folio. Nr. ON. 


But what he wanted, in ſpeaking before a Venetian ſenate, was not 
the ſoft blandiſhments of ſpeech, but the art and method of maſcu- 


ſuaded Shakſpeare wrote: 


Again, in Antony and Cleogatre 7 


whether money or labour; dear ation, is ation performed al great 
expence, either ofeaſe or ſafety. Jonn SON, 


P · 191, n. 7. Maron. 3 


46 0 T HE LL O. 


It is moſt true; true, I have married her; 
1 he very head and front of my offending * 


| ſpeech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace, 5 


; 


Their deareſt ation? in the tented held „ 


58 rie very head a front of my offending—] The main, the 
whole, unextenuated, Joussox. | 
„% Frons cauſe non ſatis honeſta elt,“ is a | phraſe uſed by Quin- 
tilian. STEEV+ Ns. 
A ſimilar expreſſon is found in Marlowe's Tanburlaine, 1590: 
The man that in the forehead of i is fortunes 
% Beares figures of reuowne and miracle.“ 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſids : 
„ 80 rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
1% As ſmiles upon tbe forelead of this action.“ 'Matont, 
4 And little bleſs'd with the ſet phraſe. of peoce 1 Soft i is tbe read 


This apology, if addreſſed to his miſtreſs, had been well expreſſed, 


live eloquence. The old aria reads it, therefore, as] am pet» 


the ſet phraſe of prace, WARBURTON. e 
Soft way have been uſed for fill and 1 25 as oppoſed to the 
clamours of war. So, in Coriolanus: 
de — Say to them, 
Thou art their ſoldier, and, being hd in broils, | 
_ 4+. Haſt not the ſoft way, which thou on on | 
„% Were fit for thee to uſe,” | | | 


* — Tis a worthy deed, | | 
4% And ihall become you well, to entreat your captain | 
« To ſoft aud gentle ſpeech. ” MALONK. | 
s Their deareſt affion—] That is, dear, for which wuch is paid, 


_ Their deareſt aclion is their moſt 1 adion. See vol. XVII. 


er 


he 


u- 
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And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little ſhall | grace my cauſe, 


In ſpeaking for myſelf: Lot; "me your en og 7 
_ tience, | 


Iwill! 2 round unvarniſh' de tale deliver 


* 


Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, "WAKE. 


charms, 


What conj uration, and what mighty magick, 


(For ſuch proceeding l am FO d withal ) 

I won his daughter with,” 
VV maiden never bold; 

Of 8 ſo {lll and quiet, a her motion 


Inſtead of their deareff afion, we mould ſay in modern language, 
their beſt exertion, STEEVEFNS, 


I ſhould give theſt words a more 88887 tenibestlon, and ſup- 


poſe that they mean their favourite GR "WY ation moſt dear 
to them. Othello ſays afterwards: 3 e 
— 1 do ago. 
«A A natural and e alacrity 
I find in hardneſs.” M. MASON. | 
8 —— eee d—] The ſecond quarto reads—unrav 4. 
1 "STervens, 
11 won kis- daughter with.) [The firſt quarts and folio—T woz 
bis daughter.) i. e. I won his daughter with : and ſo all the modern 


editors read, adopting an interpolation made by the editor of thy 


ſecond folio, who was wholly unacquainted with our poet's metr: 


and pbraſeology. In Timon o 4 Athens we have the lame elliptical 


expreſſion; _ 
« Who had the world as my y coofcionary;: 
„ The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, aud bearts of mea, 
At duty, wore than I could frame employment {for}. 
Sce alſo Vol. XIX. p. 235, u. 5, where ſeveral other inflances 
of a ſimilar phraſeology are colleded. MALONE, | 
As my ſentiments concerning the merits of the ſecond folio We 


| diametrically oppoſite to Mr. Malone's opinion of it. 1 bave not 4iſ- 
placed agrammatical to make room for an ungrammaticalexprefion. 


What Mr. Malone bas fiyled «++ ſimilar phraſeology,” I ſhould 
not heſitate to call, in many ivflances, cengeniality of omiſions 
and blunders made by traulctibeis, players, or Printers. . 


— OB  — — OO IT TS 


4% 333 T HELLO, 


Bluſh d at herſelf; And ſhe,—in Hite of nature, 
Of years, ol country, credit, every thing,— 
To fall in love with what ſhe fear'd to look on? 
It isa judgement maim'd, and moſt > "008 


That will confeſs— perfection fo could err, 

Againſt all rules of nature; and muſt be driven 
To find out practices of cunning bell, ; 
Why this ſhould be. I therefore vouch again, 


That with ſome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with ſome dram conjur'd to this effect, 


He wrought upon her. 

Drks.. To vouch this, is no proof; of 
Without more certain and mere overt teſt,* _ 
Than theſe thin habits, and poor ikelithoods 
Of modern fecming,* do prefer . him. 

1. SEN. But, Othello, ſpeak; 


Did you by indirect aud forced courſes 


Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affections? 


Or came it by requeſt, and ſuch fair queſtion 
As ſoul to ſoul altordeth ? 


The more I am 3 acquainted with the ancient copies, the 
leſs confidence lam diſpoſed to place io their authority, as often as 
hey exbibit anomalous language, and defeRive metre. STEFVEFRS, 

* Biujh'd at heiſelf;] Mr. Pope reads—at it/elf, but without. 
aeceſhty, Shakſpeare, like other writers of his age, frequently 
ales the perſonal, inſtead of the neutral pronoun. STEEVENS, 

To vouch &c.] The firft folio unites this ſpeech with the pre- 
"Ay one of Brabantio 5 and inſtead of certain reads widrr. | 


STEEVENS. 


—— "avert tet,] Open proofs, external evidence. Jousson. 
innen | 
Of modern ſreming,] Weak ſhow of flight ke. 
[OHNSOV, 
So madern is generally uſed by Shakſpeare, See Vol, IX. p. 7H 
u. 9; and Vol. XI. p 218, n. 2. Maron. 
Ihe firft quarto reads: 
17% e are thin habits, and poore e | 
« Of modern ſeemings you prefer againſt him.“ STEEVENS. 


ore 


* 1 Xo 
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Ora.” 1 do beſeech you; "0 „ 
dend for the lady to the Sagittary,“ — 
and let her ſpeak of me before her father: 
If you do find me foul in her report, 3 3 
The truſt, the office, I do hold of you,” 7 bs - 
Not only take away, but let your 3 | 5 
Even fall upon my life. 3 | 
A Fetch Deſdemona hither. 
Ortn. Ancient, conduct them; you beſt know the 
place. — [Exeunt Jaco and Attendants. 
And till the come, as truly * as to heaven 
I do confeſs” the vices of my blood, 
So jultly to your grave cars II preſent. 
How I did thrive in this fair lady 5 love, 
And ſhe in mine. 8 
Duke, Say it, Othello. 5 
Ota. Her father lov'd me; oft invited me; 
$.ill queſtiou'd me the ſtory of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, ſieges, fortunes; 


"That. have pals'd. 


I ran it through, even from my boyiſh days, 


To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 


Wherein I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 


Of moving Welden, W flood, and field; 


"0. os the Sagittary,] So the folio 1 and in a former pal. 
lage. The quarto in both places reads the Sagiltar. MALONE, 
The Sagittary means the ſigu of the fiditious creature ſo called, 


j. e. an animal compounded of man and horſe, and armed with a 


bow and quiver. See Vol. XIII. p. 434, n. 5. STEEVENS. 


* The ul, c.] This live is wanting in the firſt ry h 
TEEVENS. 


F — a truly — The fiſt quarto reads —as faithful. | 
| STEEVENS, 


7 1 do 6 coſe] &c.] This line is | omitted in the fiſt quarts. 


STEGVENS, 
Vor. XXIII K 


— — 


— 
oy | 


— 5 — 


TIER iS 


2 ar —— a —— 2 —ů — — — 


= OT HELLO; 


of hair-breadth ſcapes i the imminent deadly 
breach; | 9 
Of being taken by the inſolent foe, 
And ſold to lavery; of my redemption thence, ; 
And portance in my travel's hiſtory : * 


Wherein of antres vaſt,? and deſarts idle,“ | of th 

| | | PER pole 
* And portance &c.] I have reſtored h 5 W 

| And with it all my travel's Aion. bis 
from the old edition. It is in the reſt, ö It is 

| And poriance in my travel's hiflory. | cluſe 
Rymer, in his criticiſm, on this * has changed it to > fort __ 


_ Inſtead of porlance. POPE, 


ir. Pope has reſtored a line to which there is a little objedion, oe 
but which has no force. I believe fortance was the author 9 word 2 
in ſome reviſed copy. I read thus: | 1 = 
| Of being | ; 
To ſlavery, of my redemption thence, _ PR ina. 
And prrtance in't; my travel's hiflory, hay 
My redempiion from ſlavery, and behaviour in it. Jonxsox. £0 « 
I doubt much whether this line, as it appears in the folio, came tio 
from the pen of Shakſpeare. The reading of the quarto may be . 
weak, but it is ſenſe; but what are we to undeiftanding by my de- | 
meanour, or my ſufferings, (Oey ever is the e in ny la- 
vel's hiſtory? MALONE. fo 
By—my portance in my travels hiflory, perhaps our author 8 
meant my behaviour in my travels as deſcribed in my hiſtory of them, di 
Portance is a word already uſed in Coriolanuse an 
0 — 00k from you | | id 
© The appreticnhon of his preſent portance, | | 
Which gibingly, angravely, he did fathion,“ Ke. 
W in the third Canto of the ſecond Book of the Farr 
Queen, hkewiſe ules it: | 
But for in court gay fortaunce he perceiv'd.“ 

STEEVENS, 1 
vn Wiereln of antres vaſt, &c.] Diſcourſes of this nature made It 
the ſubje& of the poliſeſt converſations, when voyages into, and 

di lcoveries of, the new world were all in vogue. So, when the 
Baſtard Faulconbridge in King Join, deſcribes the behaviour of t 


*upltart greaincls, be makes one of the eſſential circumftances of it 
to be this kind of table-talk. The faſhion then running altogether q 
in this way, 1: is no wonder a young lady of quel ty (ſhould be | 
ſtruck with the hiflory of an adventurer. So that Rymer, who 
profeſſedly 1idicules this whole circumſtance, and the uoble autbor 


dy 


nls, 


on, 


"1d 


„ SER. ode, OE. 


endl 1 had a wan or oper unity, to ſpeak of cannibals. 
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| 10 h quarries, 1 rocks, and bills whoſe heads touch 


heaven, 
I was my hint to ſpeak,” . ſuch Was | the proces; 


| of the Charaflriflicks, who 1 more obliquely ebe at it, only IP 


poſe their own ignorance, WARBURTON, 


Whoever ridicules this account of the Paaren of love, Gove 
his ignorance, not only of hiſtory, but of nature and manners, 
It is no wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, «a lady, re- 
cluſe, timorous, and delicate, ſhould defire to hear of events and 


ſcenes which ſhe could never ſee, and ſhould admire the man who 
had endured dangers, and performed actions, which, however, 


great, were yet magnified by her timidity. Jokxsox. 

—— antres —] French, grottos. Porz. | 

Caves and dens. | JonnsoN. 

aud deſarts idle, Every mind is liable to abſence and 
in2dvertency, elſe Pope [who reads —deſarts wild, could never 
have rejected a word ſo poetically beautiful. Idle is an epithet uſed 
to expreſs the infertility of the chaotick ſtate, in the Saxon tran{la» 
tion of the Pentateuch, JoHnnso0N. 

so, in The Comedy of Errors : 

„% Uſurping ivy, briar, or idle at 


Mr. Pope might have found the m_ wild 1 in all the three laſt | 


folios. STEEVENS. 


The epithet, idle, which the . editor of the ſecond folio 


did not underftand, and therefore changed to wild, is confirmed by 
another paſſage in this ad: —cither to have it fteril with 
leneſs, or manured with induſtry,” MALONE. 


b TO. applies ignavus to woods in the ſame way: 
 — ——[ratus ſylvam devexit arator, 
1 Ei nemo evertit multos ignava per annos.' 


Georg. II. v. 207. Holr WHITE, 


It was my hint to ſpeak,] This implies it as done by a, trap 
hid for her: but the old quarto reads gent, i, e. uſe, cuflom, [ Hint 


is the reading of the folio,] WARBURTON, 


Hent is not uſe in Shakſpeare, nor, I believe, in any other au- 


thor. Hint, or cue, is commonly uſed for occaſion. of ſpeech, 


which is explained by, ſuck is the proceſs, that is, the courle of the 


ale required it, If ent be reſtored, it may be explained by 


ae 


| Henl occurs at the concluſion of the Ach ad of Meaſure for Mia 
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Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline: 


Which ever as ſhe could with haſte deſpatch, 


Orlando Furioſo, played for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth, 


People whoſe heads appear not above their ſhoulders, 


are a nation of people whoſe heades apprare not above thrir ſhoulders *. 
E tbey are reported to have their eyes ig their ſhoulders, and tbe 


32 OTHELL0O, 


And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 

Do grow beneath their ſhoulders, * oy heſe things 
to hear, | 


But ftill the houſe affairs would draw her thence: 


b 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 7 
| | wrilte 

"fr; e bs derived from the Saxon Halen. 424 means, to tale hols 
of, to ſeize: | i 
| che graveſt citizens Agal 
% Have hent the gates.“ 

But in the very next page Othello ays : : | | 
"$6 Upon this kint I ſpake. Bt 
It is certain therefore that change is unnecellary, - | SCEEVENS, | mea 
* men whoſe heads nus 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders.) Of theſe men there is an be 


account in the interpolated travels of Mandeville, a book of tbat 
time. JOHNSON, 


The Cannibals and Anthropophagi were known to an Engliſh 
audience before Shakſpeare introduced them. In The Hiſtory of 


they are mentioned in the very firſt ſcene; and Raleigh (peaks of 


Again, in the tragedy of Locrine, 1595: 

„% Or where the bloody Anthropophagi, 

„% With greedy jaws devour the wandring wighis.“ 8 
The poet might likewiſe bave read of them in Plioy's Natural 
Hiflory, tranſlated by P. Holland, 160 , and ia Stowe's Chronicle. 

STEEVENS. 


Hiſtories (ſays Bernard Gilpin, in a e Peters Edward VI.] 
webe mention of a +4 people called e e eaters of mn. 
| REED» 


Our poet has again in The Tempe 3 « men whoſe heads 
ſtood ia their breafls.” He bad in both places probably Hackluyts 
Voyages, 1598, in view :—-** On that brauch which is called Caora, 


mouthes in the middle of their breafls.“ 
Raleigh alſo has given an account of men whoſe 3 do grow 


beneath their ſhoulders, in his D-ſcription of Guiana, publiſhed in 


1596, a book that without doubt Sbakſpeare had read, MALONE» 
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Devour up my diſcourſe:? Which I obſerving, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething beard, 

But not ä * did conſent ; 


end with 0 greedy « — | 
Devour up my diſcourſe :} 80, in Marlowe's Luſi's Dominion, 
written before 1593: I 
« Haug both your greedy ears upon my lips; ; 
« Let them devour my ſpeech.” 
Again, 10 Spenſer's Faery Queene, B. VI. c. ix: 
« Whyleft thus he talkt, the knight with greedy tare 
% Hong flill upon his melting mouth attent.” MALONE, 


Both theſe phraſes occur in Tully, « Non ſemper implet aures 
meas, ita ſunt avide & Capaces,' Oral. 104. Nos hinc vora- 
mus literas—." 4d Attic. iv. 14. Auribus avidis re, 98 alſo 
be found in Ovid, De Ponto. | STEEVENS. | 


e Hiacoſque iterum demens audire labores | 
8 Expoſcit, N iterum narrantis ab ore.“ Virg. 
| ed MI. MASON, 


e But not be 5 Thus the eldeſt quarto, The Kirst folio | 


reads—inflinfively ; the ſecond, — diſtindivehy. 


The old word, however, may ſtand. Intention and allention were 
once ſynonymous. So, in a play called The Ie of Gulls, 1606: 
„% Grace! at fitting down, they cannot intend it for hunger.” i. e. 
allend to it. Deſdemona, who was often called out of the room 
on the ſcore of houſe-affairs, could not have heard Othello' 5 tale 
intentively, i. e. with attention to all its paris. 

Again, in Chapman's verfiou of the Iliad, B. VI: 

Hector intends his brother's will ; but firſt be. 


Again, in the tenth Book: 


„all with intentive ear 
% Converted to the enemies tents——. 
Again, in the eighth Book of tbe Odyſſey : 
++ For our ſhips known th' expreſſed minds of men ; 
© And will ſo moſt zntentively retaine 
08 Their e eine, that they never etre.“ 
STEEVENS_ 


Shakſpeare has already uſed the word 1 the ſame ſenſe in his 
Merry Wives of Windſor: © —— ſhe did courſe over my exteriors 


9 


Vith ſuch a W intention. bes alſo Vor XVII. Po 70s Bs * 


A 


Io 


— , Cee et pat rc — 
- 


— 


Than their bare hands. 


Denen on my head, 7 if my bad blame 


34 ;-OTHELLO, 


And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When 1 did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke, 
That my youth ſuffer'd. My ftory being done, 


She gave me for my pains a world of fighs:* 
She lwore. — In faith, 'twas gs, 098 palling 


range; ; 
"Twas pitiful, ,was wondrons pitiful: 


She wiſh'd, ſhe bad not heard it; yet ſhe wiſh'd 


1 hat heaven had made her ſuch a a man: ſhe thank'd 
me; 


And bade me, if 1 Had A ien d that lovid hey 


1 ſhould but teach him how to tell my {lory, 
And that would woo her, Upon FRI TIOG e 


She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſo'd 


And I lov'd her, that ſhe did pity mem. 
This only is the witchcraſt I have us'd; | 
Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it. 
Enter DESDEMONA. TaGo, and Iitendonks | 
— Puke, X think. tals tale would win my bauch 
00. 
Good Brabantio, 
Take up this mangled matter at the beſt: 
Men do their broken weapons rather ule, 


„ I pray you, hear her ſpeak; 
If he confels, that ſhe was half the wooer, 


Dillinflively was the conjectural emendation of the editor of the 
ſecond fulio, who never examined a lingle. quarto copy. MALONE. 

5 werld of ſighs:] It was kiſſes in the later editions: 
but this is evidently hs tive reading, the lady had been forward 


indeed to give Him a world of Aiſſes upon a bare recital of his ſtory; 


nor does it agree with the following liuzs, POPE, 
Sighs is the reaviug of the 1 1622 ; kiſſes of the folio. 
| MALONE* 
? Deftrudion &c.] The quartos: read—eflrudion light mo ne. 
OY STEKVENS, 
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Light on the 8 hither, gentle miſtreſs; 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, 
Where moll you owe obedicnce? 


Des. e noble father, 


I do perceive here a divided duty: 

To you 1 am bound for life, and education; 
My life, and education, both do learn me 

How to reſpect you; you are the lord of duty,“ 


I am hitherto your daughter: But here's my huſ- 


band; 
And ſo much duty as my mother ſhow'd 


To you, preferring you before her father,“ 


So much I challenge that I may profeſs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 
BRA. God be with you !—I have Joneie 


Pleaſe it your grace, on to the ſtate affairs; 

I had rather to adopt a child, than get it, — 

Come hither, Moor: 

here do give thee that' wich all my heart, 
Which,“ but thou haſt already, with alk my heart 


I would keep from thee.—-For your fake, jewel. 
Jam glad at ſoul I have no other child; | 
For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. —I have done, my lord. 


Dokx. Let me ſpeak like yourſelf; and lay a 


ſentence,” 


on are the lord of duty,) The kit quarts reads —you 3 ate 


lord of all my duiy. Srervrss. 
9 And ſo much duty as my mother ſhow'd 
To you, preferring you brfore her father, & ] Perhaps Shak= 


ſpeare had here in his thoughts the anſwer of the youngelt daughter 
of Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, to her facher, which he ſeems _ 


to have copied in King Lear, See Vol. XX. p 262, MALOXNE. 
5 Witch, &c. ] This line. is omitted iQ the firſt qnarto. 


| STEFVENS. 
Loet me ſteak like yourſelſ;) The duke ſeems to mean, When 


1. 4 


3 5 


B n 


Which, as a griſe.“ or ſtep, may help thele lovers 
Into your favour, ? 
When remedies are paſt, the grieſs are ended,“ 
By ſeeing the worſt, which late on hopes depended. 
- To mourn a miſchief that is paſt and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new miſchief on. 
What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 
1 he robb'd, that ſmiles, ſteals ſomething from the | 
EE thief; 
He robs bimſelf, that ſpends a bootleſs grief. 
Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile; 
We loſe it not, ſo long as we can ſmile. 
He bears the ſentence well, that nothing bears 
But the Iree comfort which from thence he hears* 


he 95 he will ſpcak like Brabautio, that he. will ſpeak ſenten · 
tioully, JonnsoN, | 


Let me fpeak like yourſelf; ]i i. e. let me peak 28 Fee ſpeak, 
were you not too much heated with paſſion. Six J. REvynOrDs. 
7 =—a 6 erile,] Grize from degrees. A grize is a ſtep. 80, 
in Timon: M 
« —— for every grize of fortune 
«© Is fmooth'd by that below.“ — 
Ben Jorſon, in bis Sejanus, gives the original word. 
„ Whom when he ſaw lie ſpread on the degrees.” | 
In the will of K. Henry VI. where the dimenſions of Kings 
| Ccllege chapel 4t Cambridge are ſet down, the word occurs, as 
ſpelt in ſome of the old editions of Shakſpeare : « —— from the 
proven: 5 Rall, unto the greece called Gradus Chan, 90 feet,” 
 STEEVENS, 
Ini 3 Thie! is wanting þ in the konne. but found in 
the quarto. JOHNSON; | 


Wäen remedies are paſt, the grirfs are ended,] This our poet 
has elſewhere expreſſe d [In Love's Labour's Loft, Ad V. ſc. ii.] by 
a common proverbial ſentence, Paſt cure is flit paſt care. MALONE. 
1 — new miſchief on.] The e read - more miſchief— 
| STEEVENS. 

125 But the fre- comfort which from thence he boar a ] But the woral 


| recepls of coaſolation, which are Hberally beſtowed on occaſion ee 
of the Eu. Johne | 
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But he bears both the ſentence and the ſorrow, 

That, to pay grief, muſt of poor patience borrow. 

Theſe ſentences, to ſugar, or to gall, e 

Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equivocal: 

Bnt words are words; 1 never yet did hear, 

That the bruis'd beart was pierced through the 
ear.“ 


Bui words are words; 1 never jet did hear, 

That the bruis'd heart was pierced through lhe ear.) The duke 
had by ſage ſentences been exhortiog Brabantio to patience, and 
to forget the grief of his daughter's flolen marriage, to which 
Brabantio is made very pertinently to reply to this effed: My 
lord, I apprehend very well the wiſdom of your advice; but 
though you would comfort me, words are but words; and the beart, 
already bruis'd, was never frerc'd, or wounded, through the tar.” 
It is obvious that the text muſt be reflored thus: | 

That the bruis'd heart was pieced through the ear. 
4, e. that the wounds of ſortoiv were ever cured, or a man made 
heart-whole merely by the words of couſoliation. WARBURTON, 


shakſpeare was contivually changing his firſt expreſſion for 
another, either ſtronger or more uncommon; ſo that very often the 


reader, who has not the ſame continuity or ſucceſſion of ideas, is 


ata loſs tor its meaning, Many of Shakipeare's uncouth flrained. 
epithets may be explained, by going back to the obvious and fimple 
expreſſion, which is moſt likely to occur to the mind in that ſtate, 
I can imagine the url mode of expreſſion that occurred to the poet 
Vas this: 
The troubled ben was arver cured by be 
__ To give it poetical force, he altered the phraſe: 
35 The wounded heart was never reached through the ear. 
 Weunded heart he changed to broken, and thet to bruiſed, as a 
more common expreſſion. KRearhed be altered to touched, and the 
tranſition is then eaſy to pierced, i. e. thoroughly touched. When 
the ſentiment is brought to this late, the commentator, without 
this unravelling clue, expounds piercing the heart in 11s common 
d cceptation wounding the heart, which making in this place nonſenſe, 
is correQed to pirced the heart, which is very ſliff, and, as Polonius 5 
| ſas, is a vile phraſe. Six J. REYNOL ds. | 


Pierced may be right. The conſequence of a heath is ſometimes | 
watter colleded, aud this can no way be cured ae kes or 
dag it out. e Remi: 1 | 


1 O THE LL oO, 


1 humbly beleech you, proceed to the affairs of 
tate. 


„It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
© Whiles rank corruption mining all within, 
. Jlafc&s unteen.' | | 
Again, 
* This is th' impoſthume of much wealth and peace, 
„% That inward bieaks, and ſhows no cauſe without, 
« Why the man dies 
Our author might ny had in his memory the following quaint 
title of an old book: i. e. A lytell treatyſe. called the dyipu. 
tacyon, or the e en of the herle through perced with thi 
70 0%: of the eye. Imprynted at Londs in Fleteſtrete at y* Hue | 
of ihe ſonue by Wynkyu de Worde.' STEEVENS. 


But words are words; I never yet did hear, _ 
| That the bruis'd hrart was pierced through the ear. Theſe moral 
precepts, ſays Brabantio, may perhaps be founded in wiſdom, but 
they ae of no avail, Words after all ate but words; and I ncyer 
pet heard that conſolatory ſpeeches could reach aud e the 
alflided heart, through the medium of the ear. 
Braban'io here expreſſes the ſame ſentiment as the father of Hei 
in Muck Ado about Nothing, when he denides 8 attempts of thole 
comforters who in vain endeavour io | 
„Charm acke with air, an4 agony with . 
Our author has in various places ſhewn a fondneſs for this anti- 
thelis between the heart and czar. Vhus, ia his Venus and S000 7 
| „% This diſmal cry. rings ſadly i in her ear, 
„ Thraugh which it enters, to {urprite her heart.” 
Again, in Mick Ado about Nothing: ay My coulin tells him in 
his ear, that he is in her Heart. | 
Again, in Cymbeline: 
have ſuch a heart as both mine ears 
© Viult not in haſte abuſe,”? 
Again, in his Rape of Lurrece : 
„His ear her players admits, but his hrart gra 1 
« No fenetrable entrance to her pla: ning. 


A doubt has been entertained concerning che word pierced, which 


Dr Warbutton ſuppoſfed io mean wounded, and there fofe ſubllituted 
birced in its room. But priced is merely a figurative expreſſion, aud 
means no: wounded, but peuetrated, in a metaphorical jenſt; to- 
roughly affedcd; as in the following pallage i in Shakſpeate 's 46ib 
Sonnet: 
« My 1 doth plead, that thou in bim dolt lie; 
„A cloſet never pie rcd with eryftal eyes.“ | 


lat 
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DUKE. The Turk with a INST prepara- 
non wakes for Cyprus: —Ochello, the fortitude of 
the place is beſt known to you: And though we 
have there a ſubſtitute of molt allow'd ſufficiency, 
yet opinion, a lovereign miltreſs, of effects, throws 
2 more ſafer voice on you: you muſt thereſore be 
content to flubber the glols of your new fortunes * 
with this more flubborn and bol {tcrous expedi- 


on. 


So alto, in Love's Labour s Loft: 
4% Honeſt plain words beſt pierce the ear OO 
Again, in bis Rape of Lucrece : 
« With ſweeteſt touches piece your 'miſlreſs* ear. | 
In a word, @ heart pierced through the car, is a heart which (to uſe 
our poet's words elſewhere,) has granted a penetrable ent) ance to the 
language of conſolation. So, in The Mirrour for Magiftrates, 1593 2: 
66 My pileous plaint— the hardeſt heart may pierce.” 
Spenſer has uſed the word exadlly in the ſame figurative ſenſe in 
which it is here employed; Faen Queene, Book VI. c. ix: | 
« Whyleſt thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 
„Hong ſtill upon his melting mouth atteot; 
„% Whoſe ſenſe full words impierft his kart fo neare, 
« That he was rapt with double raviſhment.”" 
And in his Fourth Book, c. viii. we bave the very words of the text: 
„ „Her words | | 
« Which, paſſing through the cares, would Bite the hart.” 
Some perſons have ſuppoſed that pirrced when applied metapho- 
rically to the heart, can only be uſed to exprels pain; that the 
poet might have faid, pierced with grief, or pierced with plainls, Ke. 
but that to talk of piercing a heart with conſolatory ſprechrs, is a 
tatachreſis: but the paſſage above quoted from Spenſer's fixih book 
thows that there is uo ground for the objection, So wn in 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590, we find | & 
% Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
„Shall want my heart to ba with gladneſs pier d. 


MAL ONE. 

2500 flubber the loft of your 1 new | fortunes—} Taub ler, on this 

occaſion, is to obſcure, So, in the Firſt Part of 3 xc. 1605: : 
The evening too begins to flubler day.“ 


| The latter part of this metaphor has already occurred in Macbeth : 


— golden op nion. 
6 Which ſhould be worn uo 1u their neweſfl g'0ſs. vi 
| MN SEB. 


by: 55 OTHELLO; 


Orn. The tyrant cuſtom, moſt grave ſenators, 
Hach made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down:“ I do agnize? 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 
1 find in hardneſs; and do undertake 
Theſe preſent wars“ againſt the Ottomites. 
Moſt humbly therefore bending to your Nate, 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife; 
Due reſerence of place, and exhibition; © 


* 


3 ew ;rice-driven bed of down:] A driven bed, is a bed for 


which the feathers are ſeleded, by driving with a _ which fe. 
parates the light from the heavy, JOHNSON, | 


A { doagnize —] i. e. acknowledge, confeſs, avow. So, in 4 
Su nmarie Report. Ke. of the Speaker relative to Mary Queen of 
Scots, 40. 1586: © — a repentant convert, agnifing her Maieſties W 
great mercie” &c. Again, in the old play of Cam byſes: | | 
„The tenor of your princely will, from you for to agnize," 

I this inflance, however, it ſigaifies to kuow : as like wiſe in 
the follo ving. from the ſame piece: | 
. « Way (ſo? I pray you let me agnize.' STEVENS. 

It is ſo defined (i. e. to 5 in Bullok ars Eugliſ | 
_ Expoſitor, Byo. 1616.  MALONE, 


Theſe preſent wars — | The quarto, 1622, and the folio, by 5 
an error of the preſs, have — this preſent wars. For the emeada- 
tion I am reſponſible, MALONE. 


6 1 crave fit diſpoſition for my wife: 5 | 
Due reference of place, and exhibition; Ke. ] 1 deſire, that 
proper diſpofition be made for my wife, that ſhe may have pre- 
| Cedency and revenue, accommodation and company ſuitable to her rauk. | 
For reference, of place, the old quartos have ! which Sir 
T. Hanmer has received. I ſhould read, 
| Due preference of place, wm, JonnsoN. 
Exhibition is allowance. The word is at preſent uſed oulyat * 
univerſities, | | 
| So, in Th, Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
© What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
e Like erlibition thou ſhalt have from me.“ 
Apgai. 1, in King Edward IV, by Heywood, 1626: 
» of all che exhibition yet beſtow'd, | 
© This womaa s liberality likes me 'beſt.' * STEEVENS. 


See Vol. KY * 295, u. 4. MALOKE, 


4 


of the words that follow, viz. May humpet to the world, 
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With ſuch dccontmodation; and beſort, 


As levels with her breeding. N 
DukE. | If you pleaſe, 
Be't at her father” 8. . . 
BA. III not have it ſo. 
Oru. Nor l. 5 
Des. Nor I; Iwould not there reſide, 


To put my father in impatient thoughts, 

By being in his eye, Moſt gracious duke, 
To my unſolding lend a gracious ear: 
And let me find a charter in your voice, F 


To aſſiſt my fimpleneſs. * 


| Duke. What would you, Deſdemona? 
Des. That 1 did love the Moor to live with him, 


My downright violence and florm of fortunes? 


. - Mof gracious 401 IP | 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ri] Thus the FEST 1622, 


The folio, io avoid the repetition of the ſame epithet, reads: 
% your pr pberous ear; i. e. your prepitious ear, SrEFVINS. 


: —— 6 charter in 952 Ae Let your fav our privilege me. 
Johxsox. 


* To a ſſiſt my ſmpleneſ.] The fiſt wee reads this as an un- 
finiſhed ſentence: 
And if ny FEY Ns STEEVENS, 


9 My downright violence and florm of fortunes at Violence is not 


violence ſuffered, but violence afled. Breach of common rules and 


obligatiovs, The old quarto bas ſcor n of lues. which is perbsps 
the true reading, Jonxsox. | 


I would rather continue to read—florm of orfunes, on account 
So, in King Henry IV. Part I: 
| « —— the ſouthern win] . 
% Doth play the trumpet to bis purpoſes.” 
Ae in Troilus and Creſi a | | 


. 


« Doth valour ſhow, and 1 wor. h, divide 
In florms of fortune.” STEEVENS. | 


62 TH EL L o. 


May trumpet to the world; my heart's Cubdu d 
Even to the very Aan, of my lord: 


So, in King 3 VIIT: 
« An old man broken with the Sora of fate,” 
The W in the text is found in Spenler's Faery Cen, 
Book VI. iR; 
10 "Is leave awhile, good fukin, in this re 
„ To reſt my barcke, which hath bene beaten late 
With ftormes of fortune and tempeſtuous fate.” 
| And Bacon, in his Hiſtory of Ring Henry the Seventh, has uſed "A 
ſame language: : The king in his account of peace and calms did 
much overcaſt his for{unes, which proved for many years together 
full of broken ſeas, tides, ani tempeſts.” 
lr. M. Maſon objects, that Mr. Steevens has not explained theſe 
words, Is any explanation wanting ? orcan he, who has read in 
Hamlet, that a judicious player © in the tempe/t and whirlwind of 
his paſſion ſhould acquire and beget a temperance;” who has heard 
Falſtaff wiſh for a {rmpeft of provocation; and finds in Troilus and 
Crrſuda—* in the wind and tempeſt of her frown," be at a loſs to 
underſtand the meaning of a fform of fortunes? By her downright 
viene, and form of fortunes, Deſdemona without doubt means, the 
bold and deciſive mealure ſhe had taken, of following the diQates 
of paſſion and giving herſelfto the Moor; regardleſs of her parent's 
diſpleaſure, the forms of her country, and the future inconvenience 


ſhe might be ſubject to, by tying her duty, beauty, wit, and 
5 fortunes, in an extiavagant and wherting Argo, ol here aud every 


where. 
On looking into Mr. Ss $ remarks, I find he explains theſe 
words nearly in the fame manner. Downright violence, (lays he, 
means, the unbridled impetuofity with which her paſſion hurtied het 
on to this unlawful marriage 3 and florm of fortunes may ſignify the 


hazard ſhe thereby ran, of making {hipwreck of her worldly intercſ, 


Both very agreeable to what ſhe ſays a li:tle lower 
„ to his honours, and his valiant parts 
« Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate.” MALONE, 


* Even to the vey quality of my lord :] The firſt quarto reads, 
Even to the utmoſt plealure, Cc. STEEVENS. | 


Qualit) here means profeſſion. ** I am ſo much 5 8 


Othello, that I am even willing to endure all the inconveuicncies 


incident to a military life, dock to attend him to the wars. — 1 


dannot mervaile, (ſaid Lord Eſſex to Mr. Aſhton, a Puritan preacher 
bo was ſent to him in the Tower,] though my proteftatious are 
not believed of my enemies, when they ſo little prevailed with a 
man of your quality.' dee alſo Vol. XXII. p. 128, n. 9. 


ee f 
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Ta Othello's viſage in kis mind; 

And to his honours, and his n parts, 

Did 1 my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate. 

do that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites, ſor which I love him, are bereft me, 

And 1 a heavy interim ſhall ſupport 

By his dear abſence: Let we go with him. 
Ol. Your voices, lords ;*— beſeech you, let her 
will 

Have a ſree way. 


Vouch with me, heaven, 15 1 therefore beg i it not, 


That this is the meaning, appears not only ſiom the reading of 


| the quarto ,— © my heart's ſubdued, even to the utnicft pleaſure of 


my lord, i, e. ſo as to prompt we to go with him wherever be wiſhes 
I ſhould go, but allo hom ihe whole tenour of Deſdewona's 
ſpeech ; the purport of which is, that as ſhe had married a /o(dier, 
ſo ſhe was ready to accompany him to the wars, and to confecrate 
her ſoul and fortunes to his konows, and his valiant parts; i. e., to 
attend him wherever bis miliary Char acter and his love of Jams. 
ſhould call him, MarLows. 

That quality here figvifies the Mooriſh complexion of Othello, and | 
not his military prof] ions 1s obvious from what e | 


follows : 
« 1 ſaw Othello's viſage in his mind: 


and alſo from what the Duke ſays to Brabantio: 


«© If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
% Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black.” 
| Deſdemona, in this ſpeech aſſerts, that the virtues of Othello had 
ſubdued her heart, in ſpite of his viſage; and that, to his rank and 
accompliſhments as a ſoldier, ſhe had conſecrated her foul aud her 
fortuves, HENLEY. | 
3 I ſaw Otello“ viſage in his mind ;] It muſt reite no wonder, 
that | loved a man of an appearance fo little egaging: I ſaw bis 
face only in his mind; the greaineſs of his charaQter recouciled me 


to his form. JOHNSON. 


4 * Your voters, lords : 75 The folio reads, — Let zer have your voice. 
| STFEVENS, 


, Vouck with me, ieaven,] Thus the ſecond quarto and the folio. 
STEEVENS, 


Theſe words arc not in the original copy, 1622, MALONE. 


N 
) 
i 
N 
| 


the difficulty will continue to make it. 1 read, 


64 OTHELLO, 


To pleaſe the palate of my appetite; 5: 5: But 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affeas, Anc 
In my diſlinct and proper fſatisfaQion ; 


Mor to comply with heat, the young aſſes, | 1 


Iz my diftin& and proper ſatis faction ] [Old copies — un 


As this has been hitherto printed and ſtopped, it ſeems to me x 
period of as ſtubborn nonſeuſe as the editors have obtruded upon 1 
poor Shakſpeare throughout his works. What a prepoſterous | <a 
_ creature is this Othello made, to fall in love with and marry a 140 
fine young lady, when appetite and heat, and proper ſatisſaflion, are - \ 
dead and deſun@ in him! (For, defun@ fignifies nothing elſe, that A 
I know of, either primitively or metaphorically:) But if we may / 
take Othello's own word in the affair, he was not reduced to this | 
fatal ſtate: 5 | „„ 1 A 
| © — Or, for I am declin'd  __ | toi 
AI lnto the vale of years; yet that's not much.” _ e 
Again, Why ſhould our poet ſay, (for ſo he ſays as the paſſage 1 
bas been pointed) that the young affe# heat? Youth, certainly, 
has it, and has no occaſion or pretence of affecting it. And, again, 
after de fund, would he add ſo abſurd a collateral epithet as proper? 
But affects was not defigned here as a verb, and defun@ was not 
deſigned bere at all. I have by reading diftin for defund, reſcued 
the poet's text from abſurdity; and this I take to be the tenor of # 
what he would fay ; I do not beg her company with me, merely in 
to pleaſe myſelf; nor to indulge the heat aud affects (i. e. altedtions) | 
of a new-martied man, in my own diftin& and proper ſatisfadion; 
but to comply with her in her requeſt, and deſire, of accompanying A 
me.” Afjeds for affefions, our author in ſeveral other paſſagez uſes, 
3 1 2 e eie A 
Nor to comply with heat, the young afſes | 
In my de funct and proper ſatisfa&ion :] i. e. with that heat and þ 
new affeGions which the indulgence of my appetite has raiſed and 
created. This is the meaning of Jefunf, which has made all tbe 1 
difficulty of the paſſage, W-arBURTON. Ee | | 4 


I do not think that Mr. Theobald's emendation clears the text 


from embarrafiment, though it is with a little imaginary improve- 


ment received by Sir T, Raumer, who reads thus : 
Nor to comply with keat affe ds the young, 

In my diſtin& and proper ſatisfaclion. 1 | | 

Dr. Warburton's explanation is not more ſatisfattory : what made 


— beg it not, 
Iso pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat (the young fes 
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But to be free and bountegus to her ind | 
And heaven defcnd” your good ſouls, taryou think 8 


mJ me 4. un and obe fatisfalien ; ; 5 
But to be free and baunteous to her mind. 
Meds tlands here, no. 15 love, but for 4affions, far that by which | 


ths any thing is affected. I aſk it not, ſays he, e pleaſe appiiite, or ſa- 

48 ty looſe deſires, the peffions of youth obi h F have now out- - 

as lived, or for any particular n of my /e if, but merely that I may 

So indulge the wis of my wife, | 1 
%; Mt. Upton had, before me, changed 2p to He; but he bad printed Ss OS 
1 young / bot — to know that ajft&s could be a adun. > 
by JOHNSON, Re 


Mr. Theobald has obſerved the impropriety of making Othello 
coufeſs, that all youtbful paſions were defun& in him; and Sir 
. Haumer's reading | diſtinct] may, I think, be received with guly | 


ge a fight alteration. | would read, h | 
y, I beg it not, 1 8 8 
u, To picaſe the palate of. my appetite, | 
77 Mor io comply with heat, and young aſfeds, 
ot In my diſtindt aud troper JRL 7 
ed But to be Ke. 
of | "a lands for affections, and is uſed in that bunte byB Ben IT 
ly in The Gaje is Allered. 1609: 
$) „% nas]. hail not need to urge | 
5 pe lacled purity of our offcds." 
8 Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: 
bo „For every man with his effeds is born.” 
* Again, in The Wars of Cyrus, 1594 | 
„The frail efjefts and errors of my youth. 25 I 
4 Again, in Middleton's Inner Temple Maſque, 16192 
d % No doubt affe ls will be ſubdu'd by xeifon.” | 
c There is, however, in The Bondman, by Maſloger, a pallage whict 
| leems to countenince and explain | | | 
t the young affects N | . ">... 
- In me de fund & | | $5 F | Ne 
6 8 youthful kin 
„That look no further than your outward form, 
| Are long ſance buried in me." — | 
N Timolcon is the ſpeaker, STEEVENS. 
I would venture to make the two laſt lines + change places: 
I therefore beg it not, | | 55 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, _ ; | 9 
Nor to comply with heat, the young Heu; . 1 1 


Vor. XXIII. 


6  OTHELL o. 


1 will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 


But to be free and bountrous to her wind, 
In my defun and proper ſalisfaction. 


And would then recommend it to conſideration, whether the word 


| deſunft (which would be the only remaining difficulty, is not capa. 
ble of a ſignification, drawn from the primitive ſenſe of i its Latin 
original, which would very well — with the context. 


Trawurrt, 


I would Pre to wed 16 my defend, or defenc'd, &c. i. e. 
| 1 do not beg her company merely to pleaſe the palate of my appe- 


tite, nor to comply with the heat of luſt which the young man 
afjefls, i. e. loves aud is fond of, in a gratification which I have 
by marriage defenc'd, or incloſed and guarded, and made my own 
property. Unproper beds in this play, means, beds not peculiar or 
appropriate to the right owner, but common to other occupiers, 

In The Merry Wives of Windſor the marriage vow was repreſented 
by Ford as the ward and defence of purity or conjugal fidelity. «1 
could drive her then from the ward of her purity, ber reputation, 
aud a thouſand other her defences, which are now too flrongly 
embattled agaiuſt me.“ The verb affef is more generally, among 


ancient authors, taken in the conſtruftion which I have given to 


it, than as Mr. Theobald would interpret it. It is ſo in this very 
| play, „Not to afeft many propoſed matches, meaus not to like, 
or be fond of many propoled matches. | 

I am perſuaded that the word defund? muſt be at all events ejeded. 


Othello talks here of his appetite, and it is very plain that Deſ- 


deniona to her death was fond of him after wedlock, and that he 
loved her. How then could his conjugal detires be Pee or deſunf? 


or how could they be defunf or diſchaiged aud performed when the 


marriage was conſummated? TOLLET, 


Othello here ſuppoſes, that his petition for the attendance of his 
brige, might be aſcribed to one of theſe two motives : — either ſo- 
licitude for the enjoyment of an unconſummated and honourable 
marriage; or the mere gratification of a ſenſual and ſelfiſh paſhons 
But, as neither was the true one, be abjures them both: 

Vouch with me heaven, I therefore beg it NOT 

10 pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nox to comply with heat { —— — 
) and proper ſatisfaQion. 


The former: having nothing in it unbecoming, be fimply diſclaims; 


but the latter, ill according with his ſeaſon of life (for Othello was 


now declin'd into the vale of years) he aligns a renten or denen | 


Avi — the young affe cts, 
In me de ſunci. — 


For 


as 
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for ſhe is with me: No, when lightawing'd toys 


As if he had faid, «1 have outlived that 3 impulſe of. paſſion, 
by which younger men are /limulated : thoſe 
3 40 youthful heats, 
That look no further than the OUTWARD FORM, 
Are long ſince buried in me,” | 
The ſupreme objed of wy heart is 5 
— to be free zud bounteous to her MIND, 8 
By YOUNG  affefls, the poet clearly means thoſe «+ YOUTHFUL luffs . 
rs NEQTEPIKAZ eis, cupiditates rei nova, thence JUVENILES, 
and therefore ZFFRENES cuptditates, | which St. Paul admoniſhes 
Timothy to o fly from, and the Romans tO MORTIFY., 


| | HaxLev. 
For the eee now offered, LAgand] I am reſpouſible. 
Some emendation is abſolutely neceſſary, aud this appears to me 
the leaſt objeQionable of thole which bave been propoied. - Dr, 
Johoſon, in part ee Mr. Upton, reads aud regulates che 


- FM thus: 


Nor to comply with heat { the young a tdi | 
In me defun) and proper ſatisfatlion. Fo 

10 this reading there are, I think, three ſtrong obietions; The, 
firſt is, the (ſuppreſſion of the word being before defund, which is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the ſenſe, and of which the omiſſion is ſo. 
barſh, that it affords an argument againſt che probability of the 
propoſed emendation. The ſecoud and the graud objedtion is, 
that it is highly improbable that Othello ſhould declare on the day 
of bis marriage that heat and the youthful affe ions were dead or 
deſuud in him; that te had outlived the paſſions of youth, He 
bimſelf {as Mr. Theobald has obſerved,) informs us afterwards, 
that he is «+ declined into the vale of years; but adds, at the 
lame time, yet that's not much.“ This ſurely is a deciſive proof | 
that the text is corrupt, My third objedion to this regulation 
is, that by the introduction of a parentheſis, which is not found 
io the old copies, the words and proper ſatisfaftion are ſo unnatu- 
rally disjoined from thoſe with which they are conneRacd in ſenſe, as 
to forma moſt lame and impotent concluſion ; to ſay nothing of the 
azukwardneſs of uſing the word proper without any poſſeſſive pro- 
uoun prefixed to it. | 

All theſe difficulties are done away, by retaining the original 
word my, and reading disjun& inflead of deſunf? and the meaniag 
will be, I aſk it not for the ſake of my ſeparate and private enjoy= | 
ment, by the gratification of appetite, but that I may indulge the 
wiſhes of my wife. 


The young "ts, may either mean the alle ions or paſſious of | 


1 
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| ybuth, ( conſidering affefs as a ſubtantive, ) or theſe words may be 


Of feather'd Cupid ſeel with wanton dullneſs 


connected with feat, which imme digtely precedes: „afk it nat, 


0 purpoſe of gratifying that appetite which peculiarly flimus 


lates the young.“ So, in Spenſer's Faery Queene, B. V. c. ix: 
„% Layes of ſweete love, and youths delightful heat,” 
Mr, Tyrwhitt „ recommends it to confideration, whether the 
word defunt, is not capable of a ſignification, drawn from the 
primitive ſenſe of its Latin origiual, which would very well "pes 


With the context,” 


The mere Engliſh reader is to be informed, that ae fin dus i in La- 


tin ſigniſies pe formed, accompliſned, as well as dead : but is it pro- 


bable that Shakſpeare was apprized of its bearing that ſignification? 
In Bullokar's Engli/h Expoſitor, 8vo. 1616, the work of a phyſician 


and a ſcholar, defund is only defined by the word dead; nor has it, 
I am confident, any other meaning annexed to it in any didionary 
or book of the time. Beſides; bow, as Mr. Tollet has obſerved, 
could his conjugal duties be ſaid to be diſcharged or performed, at 
a time when his marriage was not yet conſummated ? — On this laſt 
| r e however I do not inſiſt, as Shakſpeare is very licentious 
in the uſe of participles, and might have employed the paſt for the 


preſent: but the former objedion appears to me fatal, 


Proper is here and in other places uſed for peculiar. In this play 


we have unhroper beds; not peculiar to the rightful owner, but con- 
mon to him and others, | | 

In the preſent tragedy we have many wore uncommon words 
than di jun: as facile, agnize, acerb, ſequefiratton, injointed, congree 
gated, gutlered, ſequent, eutincted, exſufflicate, indign, ſegregated, Kc. — 
Iago in a fubſequent ſcene ſays to Othello, „let us be conjundtive 
in our revenge; and our poet bas conjunff in King Lear, and 


disjoin and disjunfive in two other plays, In King . we have | 


adjun uſed as an adjeRive : 
„ Though that my death be adjund to the ad, —." 
and in Hamlet we find disjoink employed i in like manner: 
© Or thinking ——— | | 
« Our ſtate to be litjoint, and out of a rumd MALONE, 


As it is highly probable this paſſage will prove a laſting ſource 
of doubt and controverſy, the remarks of all the commentators are 
left before the publick, Sir Thomas Hanmer's diftind, however, ap- 


pearing to me as appoſite a change as Mr. Malone's ſynonymous 


disjund, I have placed the former in our text, though perhaps the 
old reading ought not to have been diſturbed, as in the opinion 0 


more than one critick it has been ſatiaſaQorily explained by Dr. 
. a Mr. 88 n 
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My ſpeculative and active inftraments,* | 

T Sh my diſports corrapt and taint my buſineſs, | 

Let honſewives make a ſkillet of my helm, 

And all indign and baſe adverſities 

Make head againſt my eſtimation !? 

Duke. Be it as you ſhall privately determine, 

Either for her flay, or gong: the affair Cries — 
haſte, | 

And ſpeed muſt anſwer it; you muſt hence to- 

. * 


3 —— 5 e.] To defend, 1s to forbid. is in Chaueecr's | 


nj of Balles Prologue, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. ver. 5641: 
Wher can ye ſcen in any maner age 
„ That highe God deſendee —" | 
« By expreſſe word?” | 
From defendre, Fr. STEEVENS. 


. when light-wing'd toys 


Of feather's Cupid feel with wanton dulneſs 
| My ſpeculative and adive infiruments, Thus the folio, exon 
that inſtead of adtive infiruments, it has 2 inſtrument. MALONR. 
For a particular explauation of the verb — to A the reader is 


referred to Vol, XI, p. 151, Bs 3. 


The quarto reads — 
—— when hektowing's toys 
And ſeather'd Cupid foils with wanton and. 
My ſpeculative and active infiruments —, 


All theſe en (in either copy] mean no more thas tbis: — When 0 
the pleaſures and idle toys of love make me unfit either for ſeeing 


the duties of wy office, or for the ready performance of them, &. 
STEEVENS. 
| een dan infrements, i in > Shakſpeare's language, are the 05; and 8 
alive inſtrumenis, the hand and fect. So, in Coriolanu:: 
. — where, the other inſtruments S 
% Did ſee, hear, deviſe, inſtrud, walt, feel, Wy . 
To ſeel is to cloſe the eyelids of a hawk by ruoning a thread through 
them. As it is here metaphorically uſed, it applies very properly to 
the ſpeculative inſtruments; but foils, the — of the . 
agrees better with active iuſtruments. | 
 Wanton 208 is dulneſs ariing from wanton indulgenees. e ; 
| MALONE, 


* —— - my eſlimation 1 Thus the folio ; ; the quarto — reputation. 
| S IxEEVIIS. 


” + 


| If virtue no delighted beauty lack, * 
Your ſon-in-law is far more fair 8 black. 


in- law of caouiſc is beautiful: 


\ 


70 LOT HELL: 


Dxs. To-night, my lord? 
Duxxk. | This night. 


Or. With all my heart, 


Duke. At nine i'the morning here we'll meet 


Othello, leave ſome officer behind, 
And he ſhall our commiſſion bring to vou; 
With ſuch things elſe of quality and reſped, 


As doth import you. 


Org. Pleaſe your grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of honeſty, and truſt: 


To his conveyance | aſſign my wife, 


With what elle needful your good grace mall think 


Io be ſent aſter me. 


Duke. Let it be ſo. — 


Good night to every One. — And, noble ſignior. 


[To BRADANTIO. 


1. SEN. Adieu, brave Moor! _uſe Deſdemona 
well. 


£ Tf virtue no delighted brauty lack, | The meaning, I believe, is 
if virtue cmprehends every thing in iiſelf, then your virtuous ſou» 


he has that beauty which delights 


eveiy one. Deligited, for delighting; Sbakſpeare often uſes the 


a2 ive aud paſſive participles indiſcriminately. - Of this praice | 


e ne already given many inflances, The ſame ſentiment e to 
4,47. occur in Twelfth Night: 


„In nature is no blemiſh, but the wind; 


. bt None can be call'd deform: d, but the unkind: 
«© Virtue is brauly ——," STEEVENS, 


 Delighted is uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe. of delighting, © ot 
delightful. See Cymbeline, AQ V: 

« Whom beſt I love, Icrofs, to make my gift, 

2 + The more Rn bor alen ITIRWRIT᷑. 


Tt, 
tet 


ik 


0. 


She has deceiv'd her rather. and may then; 


with the account in the novel on which Othello is founded, where 15 * 
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Bra. Look to her, Moor; ; have a quick eye 0 
lee; 


[ Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, Cc. 
Oru. My life upon her faith. — Honeſt lago, 
My Deſdemona muſt 1 leave to thee: 


1 pr'ythee, let thy wife attend on her; 


And bring them after“ in the beſt advantage. 
Come, Deſdemona; I have but an hour 


Of love, of wordly matters and direction, 


To ſpend with thee : we muſt obey the time. 
[ Excunt OTHELLO aud DESDEMONA. 
Rod. lago. 

Jaco. What ſay'ſt chow, noble ka? f 
Rob. What will 1 do, think'ſt thou? 
 Iaco. Why, go to bed, and ſleep. 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myſelf. IE, 
lac. Well, if thou doſt, I ſhall never love thee — 


after it. Why, thou filly gentleman ! 5 „ ® 


Rob. It is ſillineſs to live, when to live is a tor- 
ment: and then have we a preſcription to die, when. 5 


death 1s our pheſician. . | 7 


laco. O villainous! I have 1ook'd upon the 


world for four times ſeven years : :* and ſince I could 


3 jy a wick eye to fee; * Thus the eldeſt quarts, | The | 


folio reads, 


— if thou haft eyes to ſee. STEEVEXS. 
And bring them after — ] Thus the folio, The quarts, 1622, 


| reads — and bring her after. Mtonn. Cob oh | e 


— . beſt advantage.) Faireſt opportunity. Jonnsox. | 


„ have look d pon the world for four times ſeven years: ] From | 
this paſſage lago's age ſeems to be aſcertained; and it correſponds 


he is deſcribed as a young, handſome man. The Frency tranſlator 
of Shakſpeare | is however of opinion, that lago here only ſpeaks of 


4 


Ws, OTHELLO, 


diſtinguiſh a benefit and an injury, I never found 
a man that knew how to love himſelf. Ere I Would 
fay, { would drown mylelf for the love of a Guinea. 
hen,” I would change my humanity with a baboon. 
Rob. What ſhould 1do? I confeſs, i it is my ſhame 
to be fo fond; but it is not in virtue to amen jt, 

Iaco. Virtue? a fig! 'tis in ourſelves, that we 
are thus, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens * to 
the which, our wills are gardeners : fo that if we 
will plant nettles, or ſow lettuce; ſet hyſſop. and 
weed up thyme; ſupply it with one gender of herbs, 


or diſtract it w ith many; either to have it ſeril 


With idleneſe,“ „or manured with in duſtry; why, the 


thoſe years of his life in which he had looked on the world with 

au eye of obſervation, But it would be difficult to 2 ſſi zu a reaſon 

why be ſhould mention the preciſe term of t» enty-right years; or 

to account for his knowing fo accurately when his underſtandiag 

arrived at maturity, and the operation of his ſagacity, and bis 
obſcrvations on mankind, commenced, 


That Iago meant to fay he was but twenty-eight years old, is 


clearly aſcertained, by his markiag particularly, though indefiui: ey, | 


a period within, that time, [** and fince I could diſtinguiſh," &c.] 
when he began to wake obſervations on the characters of men. 

Waller on a picture which was painted for him in his youth, by 
Cornelius Janſen, and which is now is the polleſhon of his heir, 
| haz exprefled the ſame thought: “ Anno ztatis 23; vite vis prin,” 


MALoOND 


J mw 4 Guinea-hen, ] A ſhowy bird with fine feathers. 


A Cuinea-hen was anciently the cant term for a proflitute, $0,in 
| ber tus Wallenflein, 1640: 


1 —— Yonder's the cock o'the game, | 
6 ' About to tread you Guinea- hen ; ey, re billing.” 
STFEVENS, 


y . Aller to have it fleril with inen Thus the authentick 
copies. The modern editors following the ſecond folio, bave 


omitted the word 10. — 1 bave frequently had occaſion to remark that 
Sbakſpeare often begins a ſcatence in one way, and ends it in a 


gifccent kind of coullrution, Here he has made Iago ſay, if us 


* 
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power! and corrigible anthority of this lies in our 
wills. If che balance? of our lives had not one 
ſcale of reaſon to poiſe another of ſenſuality, the \- 
blood and baſeneſs of our natures would conduct 

us to moſt prepoſterous concluſions : But we have 
reaſon, to cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, | 
our unbitted luſts ;* whereof I take this, that TR 


' call—love, to be ale, or ſcion.“ 


ROb. It cannot be. | 
| Taco. It is merely a luſt of the blood, and. a per- 
miſſion of the will. Come, be a man: Drown chy- 


lelf? drown cats, and blind puppies. 1 have pro- 


ſeſs'd me thy friend, and I confeſs me knit to thy 
deſerving with cables of perdurable toughneſs;“ I 
could never better ſtead thee than now. Put money 


in thy purſe; follow theſe wa.5; defeat thy favour _ | 


will plant, &e, and he concludes, as if he had writes <1 our 
vill 1 — either io have it, &c, See p. 44, u. 9. MALONE, 


Sre Vol. IV. p. 13, n. 2, where the remark on which the fore= 
going note is founded was originally made. STEEVENS, | 

_? If the balauce &c. ] The folio reads—If the brain. Probably, 
a wiftake for beam. STEEVENS. | 

— reaſon, to cool -— our carnal ings, 0 our unbiued luste ] So, 
in 4 Knack to know an Honeft Man, 1596: 

40 — Virtue never taught thee that; 


She ſets a bit upon her bridled jut. | 


| See alſo As you like it, AQ II. fc. vi: 


© Fyr thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine; | 
% As ſenſual as the brutiſh ting itfell.” MALO ux. ; 
— 2 fed, or ſcion, ] Thus the folio and quanto. A ſef i is 


0 


What the more modern gardeners call a cutting.” The modern aten 
read —a et. Srrxvrxs. 


— [ corf-ſs me knit 10 thy daferviog with cables of per- 


durable toughneſs ; 1 So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


„% To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
« With an unſlipping knot." | 
Again, in our author s 26h Sonnets : | 
Lord of my love, to whom in valſalage | 
Thy merit bath my duty ſtrongly init.“ MALONE» 


bn 
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with an uſurped beard ;* I fay, put money in thy 
purſe. It cannot be, that Deldemona ſhould long 
continue her love to the Moor, put money in thy 
purſe ;—nor he his to her: it was a violent com- 
mencement, and thou ſhalt ſee an an{werable ſe. 
queſtration ;*—put bat money in thy purſe.— Theſe 


defeat thy favour with an uſurped beard; ] To defeat, is 
to undo, to change. JOHNSON, | „ 
| Defeat is from defaire, Fr. to undo, Of the uſe of this word ! 
| have already given ſeveral-iuſtances. STEEvens, | | 
Favour here means that combination of features which gives the 
face its diftinguiſhing character. Defeat, from gefaire, in French, 
 figaikies to unmake, decompoſe, or give a different appearance to, 
either by taking away ſomething, or adding. Thus, in Don Quix. 
ote, Cardenio defrated his favour by cutting off bis beard, and the 
Barber his, by putting one on. The beard which Mr. Achton 
uſurped when he eſcaped from the Tower, gave ſo different an ap. 
pearance to hit face, that he paſſed through his guards without the 
leaſt ſuſpicion, In The Winters Tale, Autolycus had recourſe to an 
expedient lite Cardenio's, (as appears from the pocketing up his ped- 


ar's encrement,) to prevent his being kaown in the gaib of the a 
prince. Her. i | a 
To defeat, Minſheu in his Dictionary, 1617, explains by the Y 


words —** to abrogate, to undo. See alfo Florio's Italian Did. 
1598: © Disfacere, To undoe, to marre, to unmake, to defrat.” 
| OS e f |  MALONE 
6 it was a violent commencement, and thou ſhalt ſre an 

anſverable ſ:queftration;] There ſeems to be an oppoſition of 
terms here intended, which bas bezn loſt in tranſeription. We 
may read, it was @ violent conjunction, and thou ſhalt ſee an an- 

 ſwerable ſequefiretion; er, what ſcems to we preferable, it was 6 
violent commencement, and t60u ſhalt ſer as anſwerable ſequel, 
| „ „ | O HXSON, 

I believe the poet uſes ſequeſtration for ſequel; He might conclude | 

that it was immediately derived from /equor. Sequeſtration, however, 
may mean no more thau ſeparatton, So, in this play — a ſequeſicr 
from liberty.“ STEVE NBS. 1 | 
Surely ſcquefiration was uſed in the ſenſe of ſeparation only, or in 
modern language, parting. Their paſſuon began with violence, and 
it ſhall end as quickly, of which @ ſeparalion will be the conſequence. 

A total and voluntary ſequefiration neceſſarily includes the cefſaiion 
or end of affedion — We have the ſawe thought in ſeveral other 
Places, So, in Romeo and Julie“: „ 


Im- 
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Moors are changeable in their wills; fill thy purſe 
with money: the food that to him now is as luſcious | 
as locuſts, ſhall be to him ſhortly as bitter as colo- 
quintida. She muſt change for youth: when ſhe 
is ſated with his body, ſhe will find the error of her 
choice. She muſt have change, ſhe muſt: there- | 


fore put money in thy purſe, —If thou wilt needs 
damn thyſelf, do it a more delicate 25 than drown- 


bo. | Theſe violent delights, have violent ends, 
« And in their triumph die.“ 

Again. in The Rape of Lucrece: 

„ Thy violent vanities can never laft." hy 

] have here followed the firſt quarto. The folio dls was 
a violent commencement in her, &c. The context ſhews that the 
original is the true reading. Othello's love for Deſdemona has 
been juſt mentioned; as well as her's for the Moor. MALONE. 

1 —— as luſcious as locuſts, ——as bitter as as Mons ] The old 
quarto reads—as acerb as coloquintida. | 

At Tonquin the inſe@ locufls are conſidered as a great delicacy, 
not only by the poor but by the rich; and are ſold in the markets, 
as larks and quails are in Europe. It may be added, that the Le- 
vitical law permits four ſorts of them to be eaten, STEEVENS. 

It appears bo Dillon's Voyage t the Eaſt-Indies, 1698, that 
„the Negroes eat them, to revenge themſelves, as they ſay, upon 
their carcaſſes, for the evils they make them endure; aud I, (adds 
the writer.) have ſeen ſome French eat them, with as good an 
appetite as the Blacks, who all affirm, that they are of a very good 
laſie.”” RITSOx. 

An anonymous correſpondent informs me, that the fruit of the 
locuſt-tree, (which, I believe, is here meant, ) is a long black pod, 
that contains the ſeeds, among which there'is a very ſweet luſcious | 
Juice of much the ſame conliflency as freih honey. This (lays an 
I have often taſted, STEEVTuS. 

That viſcous ſubſtance which the pod of the locuſt contains, is, 


| Perhaps, of all others, the moſt Inſcious, From its likeneſs to honey, | 


in conſiſtency and flavour, the locuſt is called che honey-tree alſo. 

Its ſeeds, vacioted | in a long pod, lie buried | in the juice. 

| HENLEY, 
Mr, Daines Barrington ſuggeſts to me, that Shakſpeare perhaps 

bad the third chapter of St Matthew's goſpel in his thoughts, in 


which we are told that John the Baptiſt lived in the wilderneſs on 


locuſts and wild honey. MALONE: 
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ing. Make all the money thou canſt: If ſang. 
mony and a frail vow, betwixt an erring barbarian? 
and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not too hard for 
my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt en- 
Joy her; therefore make money. A pox of drown. 
ing thyſelf! it is clean out of the way: ſeek thou 
rather to be hang'd in compaſſing thy joy. than to 
be drown'd and go without her. 


Rop. Wilt thou be ſaſt to my hopes, 1 depend 
on the iſſue?ꝰ 


Iaco. T hou : art ſure of me ;—Go, make money: 


— betwixt an  erring barbarian —] We ſhould read errant; 

that i is, a vagzboud, one that has no houſe nor country. | 
| | WARBURTON, 
Sir T. Hanmer reads, arrant. 1 is as Well as either. 


Jonxsox. 
So, in Hamlet: 


_« Th extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
% To bis coufiue.“ STEEVENS. | 


An erring Barbarian perhaps means a rover from Barbary. He 


had beſore ſaid, „ You'll have your daughter Lover d with a Bare 
| bary horſe.” MALONE. 


I rather conceive barbarian to be here uſed with its primitive 
tene of —a foreigner, as it is alſo in Cortolenus : 
© I would they were barbarians, (as they are,) 
% Though in Rowe litter'd.“ STEEVENS, 


The word erring is ſufficiently explained by s paſſage in the fuſt 
fcene of che play, where Noderige tells Brabantis that ais daughter 
was 

e Tying her duty, beauty, wit and e 
% To an extravagant and wheeling ftlanger.“ 
Erring | is the ſame as erralicus in Latin. 
The word erriag is uſed in the fame lane in ſome. of Orlando's 
werſes in 45 you like it: 
„ Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 
That ſhall civil ſayings ſhew, 
„% Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs bis erring pilgrimage z—. M. MASON. 


* —— if I depend on tie iſſue? ] Theſe words are ane in the 
lt Swe: STEEVERS. 


> 
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nd. have told thee often, and I res tell er again 
120" and again, 1 hate the Moor: My cauſe is hearted;* 


for cine hath no leſs reaſon: Let ns be conjundiive? 

en- in our revenge againſt him: if thou canſt cuckold 
Wn him, thou doſt thyſelf a pleaſare, and me a ſport. 
hon There are many events in the womb of time, which 
1.10 will. be delivered. Traverſe ;* go; provide thy 


money. We will have more of this to-moꝛrow. 

Adieu. N 
Rop. Where wall we meet i "the morning? 

Ido. At my lodging. 

Rop. I'll be with thee beümes. 


IAdo. Go to; farewell. Do you hear, Rodenigo? 757 
ROD. What ſay you ? 
IAO. No more of drowning, do yon hear. : 


I learted; 1. This adjeflive occurs again in Ad III: 
„ — — hearted eee Dr. Joh. nſon in his DiQionary has un- 
guardedly ſaid, that it is only uſed in ans e as, for nantes, 
bard-hearted. STEEVENS, | 


” . The firſt quarto reads, communicative. 
STEEVENS, 


5 Traverſe 3] This was an ancient 57 word of command. 
do, in King Henry IV. P. II. Bardolph ſays: * Hold, Wart, 
traverſe; thus, thus, thus,” STEEVENS. 1 


—— Do you hear, Roderigo?] In the folio, inflead of this and 
the following ſpeeches, we fiad only theſe words: . 
Jago. Go to; farewell. Do you bear, 1 
Rod. I' ſell all my land. | I Leit. 
Jago. Thus do I ever, &c. 
The quarto, 1622, reads: GE. 
Jago. Go to; farewell: —do you: hank. Roderige? 8 
Rod, What ſay you? | 
| lago, No more of drowning, do you hear, 
Nod. I am chang' d, | "(Exit Rod. 
ago. Go to; farewell; put money enough i in your a, 
Thus do I ever, Kc. 
Ths reading of the text is formed. out of the two copies. 
| | OG MALONE. 
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Rob. Iam changed. VII ſell all my land. 
laco. Goto; farewell: put money enough in 

your purle, | Exit RoDtrigy, 

Thus do ] ever make my fool my purſe: 

For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould Profane, 

If 1 would time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, * 

But for my {port and profit. I hate the Moor; 

And it is thought abroad, that 'twixt my ſheets 

He bas done my office: I know not, il t be true; 

But 1, for mere ſuſpicion in that kind, 

Will do, as if for ſurety.” He holds me well;“ 

The better ſhall my purpoſe work on him. 

Caſſio's a proper man: Let me ſee now; 

J0 get his place, and to plume up my will;“ 
A double knavery, — How? how !?—Let me lee :- — 
After ſome time, to abuſe Othello's ery 

That he is too familiar with his wife 

He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth Spots, 

To be ſuſpected; fram'd to make women falſe, 

The Moor is of a free and open nature,“ I 

That thinks men honeſt, that but ſeem to be ſo; 


And will as tenderly be led by the noſe, 
As aſſes Ae. 


6 4 ſnipe, ] Woodcock is the term generally uſed by Shake 
ſpeare to denote au inſignificant fellow ; but lago is more ſarcaſtick, 


and compares his dupe to a ſmaller and meaner bird of almoſt the 
ſame hape. STEEVEVS. 


7 — 45 if for ſurety. ] That 1 is, & [ will act as if 1 were certain 
of the fad.“ M. MaAzZon. | 

* —— He holds mz well; |. i, e. cieems me, So, in St, Matt. xxl, 
26: —— all % John as a prophet.” 


Again, in Haml-t: X | 
| 40 Hol4 it a faſhion, and a toy in "blood; ak Reap. 
9 —— 10 MEE: up & c.] The firſt quarto reads to make up Cc. 


STEEVENS. 


> The Moor is of a free and open nature,] The firſt quarto reads, 
Tie Moor, a free and open nature tao, _ 


Thai thinks xc. STEEVENS, 
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| have't ;——it is engender d:—Hell and night | 
Maſt bring this monſtrous birth to the world's light. 

RE”. ee ood 3, 7 2 Ro 


ACT n. SCENE I. 
A Sea-port Town in Cyprus.“ 4 Platform, 
Enter MoNTANO and two Gentlemen, | 


Mon. What from the cape can you diſcern at ſea? 
1, GENT. Nothing at all: it is a bigh-wrought 
flood ; „ FS 


% 


3 —— in Cyprus. ] All the modern editors, following Mr. Rowe, 
have ſuppoſed the capital of Cyprus to be the place where the ſcene 
of Othello lies during four acts: but this could not have beon Shake 
ſpeare's intention; NicosiA, the capital city of Cyprus, being 
fituated nearly in the center of the iſland, and thirty miles diftant 
from the ſea. The principal ſea-port town of Cyprus was FAMA- 
GUSTA; where there was formerly a ſtrong fort and commodioug | 
haven, tbe only one of any magnitude iu the iſland ; and there un- 
doubtedly the ſcene ſhould be placed. Neere unto the haven 
(ſays Kuolles, ) ſtandeth an old CASTLE, with four towers after the 
ancient mauner of building,” To this caſtle, we find Othello pre- 
ſeuily repairs. | | e | | 7 
It is obſervable that Cinthio in the novel on which this play is 
founded, which was firſt publiſhed in 1565, makes no mention of 
any attack being made on Cyprus by the Turks. From our poet's 
having mentioned the preparations againft this iſland, which they 


firſt aſſaulted and took from the Venetians in 1570, we may ſuppoſe 
that he intended that year as the era of his tragedy; but by men- 


tioning Rhodes as alſo likely to be aſſaulted by the Tuiks, he has 
fallen into an hiftotical inconſiſtency; for the were then in quiet 
polleſhon of that iſland, of which they became maſters in December, 
1522; and if, to evade this difficulty, we refer Othello to an era 
prior to that year, there will be an equal incongruity; for from | 
1473, when the Venetians fiift became poſſeſſed of Cyprus, to 1522, 

ilicy had not been moleſted by any Turkiſh armament, MALONE; 
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1 cannot, 'twixt the heaven, and the main, 
Deſcry a fail. 


Mon. Methinks, the wind bath ſpoke aloud It 
land ; | 
A fuller blaſt ne'er thook 0 our dirs : 
If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea,? 
Vw hat ribs of oak. when mountains melt on i they 


8 twink He 1 Tbus the folio; 3 but perhaps out 
| e eee e beaveus. The quatto, 1622, en by a 
Printer's error, has —keven, STEEVENS, 


The reading of the folio affords a bolder i image; but the article 
prefixed Rrongiy fupports the original copy; for applied to hravn, | 
it is ex: remely aukward, Beſides; though in The Winter's Tol 
our poet has mide a Clown talk of a ſlap: boring the moon with jr 

 mainmoſt, aud lay that ** between the ſta and the firmament you can- 

not thruſt a boakin's point,”" is it probable, that be ſhould put the ſame 
hyperbolical language iato the mouth of a gentleman, anſwering a 
ſerious queftion on au important occation? In a ſubſequent paſſage 
indeed he indulges himſelf without 100 propriety in the TI ice 
tion of poetry. 


Of the haven of Famaguſta, which was defended from the main lurg 
by two great rocks, at the diſtance of forty pares from cach other, big 
ee. av might have found a particular acconnt in Knolles's Hiſ- $ 

tory of the Turks, ad ann. 1570, p. 863, MALONE, 

4 If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea, ] So, in Troilus ond. Creſſida: hy 


e But I«t the ruffian Boreas once entage 
„ The gentle Thetis,—.” MALONE. 


— when, mountains melt on them, ] Thus the folio. The 
quarto reads: | 5 
= when le his: mountain melts. 
This latter reading might be counteoanced bs the following pal» 
ſage in the Second Part of King Henry IV: 
„ —— the continent 
« Weary of ſolid firmneſs, mel! itſelf 


ſhi 
\ % Into the ſea—."' STREVENS. | th 
The quarto is ſurely the better reading; it conveys a more 92 
_ tural image, more poetically expreſſed. Every man who has been 
on board a veſfel in the Bay of Biſcay, or in any very high ſea, 
mult kuow that the vaſt billows ſeem to mel: away from the tulp, ſi 


VO! on it, M. MAsos. 
I Would not wilfully differ from ur. M. Maſou concerning the 


$ our 
by a 


rticle 


aven, 

Tale 
6 her 
Cans 
[ame 
ng a 
ſlage 
dic- 


main 
her, 

iſe 
da: 
T he 


aſe 


ea, 
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Can bold the mortiſe? what ſhall we hear of this 23 
2. GENT. A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet: T7 

For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, * ++»; 5 

The chiding billow ſeems to pelt the clouds; © 


main, 


Gems to caſt water on the burning Warr. 
Ac 1 8 880 che e of the ever. fixed gat 


Prince of Tyre: : 


| 1 | 
785 10 That almoſt burſt the deck. * ee 


the preſs from its Place. 


by mountains. the poet meant not land- mountains, which Mr. 
Steevens ſeems by his quotation to have thought, but thoſe buge 


So, in a ſubſequent ſcene: op 
© And let the labouring bark climb bills of ſcas, 
„ Olympus high,” | 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſidac | 
„ and anon behold 
ed The l Kar d bark through lin monnlalns cuts.“ 


no ſuch meauing as Mr. Malone has imputed to me. All [ aimed 


inſtead of many. STEEVENS, 
* —— the foaming ſhore, 


The elder quarto . 


the ravage of the waves. So, in King Henry VI. P. I: _ 
Pell, banning bag, enchantreſs, hold .chy tongue,” 


lar Ar&ophylax. Jonnson, 
The elder quarto reads—ever-fired Fele. srervrss. - 


Vor. NAH 


* 


The wind- ſhak'd ſurge, with bigh and monſtrous 


nlue of theſe ation yet farely the 5 of a ſhip is in grandes | 
peril when the watry mountain melts upon it; than when it welts 
from it When the waves retreat from a veſlel, it is ſafe. When 
they break over it, its ſtructure is. OAT N $0, in g | 


The quarto, 1622, reads—when the huge mountaine nest; he 
letter 3, which perhaps belongs to mountain, i wandeied wn 


lapprehend, that in the quarto reading (as well as in the folio The 


ſurges, (reſembling mountains in their magnitude,) which «+ with, 
bigh and monſtrous main ſeem'd to caſt water on the burning bear.“ 0 


| MALONE, #5 
My remark on Mr. Maſon's preceding note will ſhow that 1 bad 


at was to parallel the idea in the quarto, of one mountain . 4 


ſhore, which offers the bolder image ; i. e. the ſhore that execrates 


STEVENS, N 
L 11 quench the guards of the ever fixed poles] | Alludiog to the 


0 0 909 THELLO, 


1 never did like moleſtation view 


On th' enchat'd flood. n ogy 
Mo x. 11 chat che Turbiſh feet Anc 


Be not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they are CFO. d; 
It is impoſſible they bear! it out. 


Enter a third Gentleman, 


3. Colts News. lords! our. wars are done; 

The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 

That their deſignment halts: A eb 898 of Ve- 
nice 

Hach ſeen a grievous wreck wad falfcrance 

On moſt part of their fleet, 

e How! is this true? 

3. GenT. The ſhip is here put in, 

A Veronele; Michael Calla, 


LU The ſhip is here put in, Eh, ; 

A Peroneſt ; Michael Caſſio, Ke. | ro1a 1 

Mr. Heath is of opinion, that the poet ioteaded to inform us, tat 
| Qthello's lieutenant Caffio was of Verona, an inland city of the 
Venetian flate; and adds, that the editors have not been pleaſed 
to ſay what kind of ſhip is here devoted by a Veroneſſa. By 2 
| Veroneſſa, or Veroneſe, (for the Italian pronunciation mult be retained, 
otherwiſe the meaſure will be defeQive,). a ſhip of Verona is Is 
noted; as we ſay to this day of ſhips in the river, ſuch a one is a 


_ Dutckman, a Jamaiſa-man, Kos 1 lubjoin Mr, Warton's note, ab au 
a confirmation of my Own. STEEVENS. .. 1 th 
The true reading is Veroneſe, pronounced as a ausn h ll, | 
—— The ſbip is here put in, | 5 | e 

A Veronſt,—— | | | = 
It was common to introduce Italian words, and in their proper b 


pronunciation then familiar. 80 Spenſer | in The Faw Queen, B. * 
c. Xill, 10: | | 

* With fleeves dependant. Albans «ſe wiſe,” 1 

Nr. Heath obſerves, that © the editors have not been tes to 

inform us what kind of ſhip is here deuoted by the name of a Vero- 

| neſſa.” But even ſupp "ling that Veroneſſa i is the true reading, there | 

; is no earn of RP; He might] gui as well have inquired, vow 1 


e- 
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lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, | 

Is come on ſhore: the Moor bimſelf's at ſea, 

And is in full commiſſion here for Cyprus. 
Mon. I am glad on't; tis a worthy. governor. 
. GENT. But this ſame Calliojoghouge he N 

of comfort, 


Tonching the Turkiſh loſs, yet he bbs fadly, 


And prays the Moor be ſafe; for my" were Ped: 
With foul and violent tempeſt. 


Mon. 1.7 Pray heaven ba be; 


| For ] have ſery' d him, and the man commands 


kind of a ſhip is a Henburgler. This is exaQly a parallel form. For 
it is not the ſpecies of the ſhip which is implied in this appellation. 
Our critick adds, „ the poet had not a ſhip in his thoughts, _He 
intended to inform us, that Othello's mapa N was of 
Fiona, We ſhould certainly read: 

— The ſhip is here put in. 

A Veroneſe, Michael Caſſio, (ke. * 
Is come on ſhore.—— 


This regulation of the lines is ingenious. But 15 an with Sir T. 


Hanmer, and [ think it appears from many parts of the play, that 


Caſio was a Florentine, In this ſpeech, the third Gentleman, who 


brings the news of the wreck of the Turkiſh fleet, returns his tale, 
and relates the circumftances more diſtindly. In his former ſpeech 
he ſays, ** 4 noble ſhip of Venice ſaw the diftreſs of the Turks.” 


And here he adds, ++ The very ſhip is juſt now put into our port, 
aud ſhe is a Veroneſe.” That is, a ſhip fitted out or furniſhed be 


the people of Verona, A city of the Venetian ſlate, T. 'WaARTON. 


Ibelieve we are all wrong. Perons is an inland city. | Every in- 
tonfſtency may, however, be avoided, if we read—The Veronefla, 
i. e. the nameof the ſhip is the Veroneſſa. Verova, however, miglit 

de obliged to furniſh ſhips towards. the SHO defence of Italy. 
| | STEEVENS, 5 


The 0190 propoſed by Mr. steevens is acute; but Shak- 


ſpeare's acquaintance with the topography of nay oy W from 
E _ Tempeſt) was very impeifect. HENLEY, ' | 


Ia Thomaſes Hiſtory of Ttaly, already quoted, the people of Ve- 
rova are called the Feroneft. © 


This r 1a been "rently deſcribed as a hip of Venice. It is | 


G 2ͤ„ 


Like à full foldier.*:-Lers 10 dhe ente bo! 


As well to ſee the veſſel that's come in, 

As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello; 
Even till we make the main, and the aerial blue, 
An indiſtin& retard. T3 | 
Gant. / Come, let's do ſo; 

For every minute i is eee, 

Oi more atrivance. 


Enter Cass10. 


Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike iſle,* 


That fo approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence againſt the elements, 
F or I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea! 


Mo. Is he well ſhipp'd? 


Cas. His bark is Routly | timber'd, and his 


pilot 
of very expert and approv d allowance; 


now called 64 a —— that is, a ſhip belege iiag to and furniſhed 


by the inland city of Verona, for the uſe of the Venetian ſtate; and 


newly arrived from Venice. © Befides many other towns, (ſays 
Contareno,) caſtles, and villages, they [the Venetians, ] poſſeſs ſeven 
faire cities; as Trevigi, Padoua, Vicenza, Verona, Breſcia, Ber- 


_ - gamo, and Crema.“ Commonwealth of Venice, 1599. MALONEs 


* Like a full [ſoldier.} Like a complete ſoldier; So before, p. 153 
«© What a full fortune doth the thick-lips owe.“ MALONE, 


Even till we make the main, Kc. ] This Une and Bat. is want · 
üng in che eldeſt quarto. STEEVENS, 


* —— warlike i/e,] Thus the folio. The firft quarto fed. 


_ worthy iſle, STEEVENS. 


3 Of very expert and atþrov'd allowance 1 I read. 
Very expert, and of approv'd allowance. Jounson. 


| Expert and afprov'd allowance is put for allow'd and apfrov'd 
n This mode of een 1s not vaſrequants in Shakſpeare. 
| ag | STEEVENGe 5 
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Therefore my hopes, not ſarfeited to death, : 
Stand in bold cure. 
Wirws.] | e A al, a fail, a fail! 


4 7 kerefore my boner, nol ele fo death, | 
Stand in bold cure.] do not undarttind theſe lines! 1 3 


not how hope can be furſeite to death, that is, can be inchlaſed, till Mg 
it be deſlroyed 3 nor what it is o ſtand in bold cure; or wby hope | 


ſhould be conſidered as a diſeaſe. In the copies there is no varia - 
tion. Sball we read: _ En OO EE 
| Therefore my fears, not ſurfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure? 
This is better, but it is not wall, Shall we Arike a ba del, 
and read thus? | 


Therefore my hopes, not forfeited to death, 
Stand bold, not ſure, JOHNSON, | 


Preſumptuous hopes, which have no foundutios i in ; probability; 


may poetically be ſaid to ſarfeit themſelves to death, or forward their 
own diſſolution, To ftand in bold cure, is to ere& themſelves in 


confidence of being fulfilled. A parallel ee occurs in King 
Lear, AA III. ſc. vi: 
44 This reſt might yet bave balm'd his broken ſenſes, 
« Which, af conveniency will not Sus | 
2 Stand in hard cure," . e 
Again: 2 
n— life, with thine, ke. 
Stand in aſſured loſs. | TO IR IT 
In bold cure means, in confidence of being 8 \ STEEVENS, | 


Dr. 2 ſays, „ he knows not why hope ſhould be conſidered 
2s adi 

thoſe miſgiving apprebenſions which diminiſh 63 are in fas the 
diſeaſe, and hope itſelf is the patient. 0 | 


A ſurfeit being a diſeaſe ariſing from an exceſſ ve  avercharge of 95 
the ſtomach, the poet with his uſual licence uſes it for any ſpecies of 


exceſs, —Therefore, ſays Caſio, my hopes, which, though faint and 
fickly with apprehenfion, are not totally deflroyed by an exceſs of 
deſpoadency, ere& themſelves with ſome degree of confidence that 
they will be relieved, - by the ſafe arrival of 3 from thoſe 
l-diviniog fears under which they now languilh, | 


The word ſurfeit baving occurred to Shakſpeare, led nim to con- 


fider ſuch a hope as Caſſio entertained, not a ſangujne, but à faint 
and languid hope, ( ficklied o'er with the and caſt ad * 7 


Wa Heese, a and to talk of its cure. 


63 


caſe.” But it is not hope which is here deſcribed as a diſeaſe; 


whe. 


% +-+-O THELLO; : 


Kater another Gentleman, IX 


Cas. What golla 


4. GEN T. The town is empty; - on the brow o' the 
ſea. 


Stand ranks of RET? and they cry—a ſail. 
Car. My hopes do ſhape him for the governour, 

2. Gent. They do diſcharge their ſhot of cour- 

; = nely 3 5: | Guns heard, 
Our Blend, at leaſt. 
e I pray yon, ſir, £0 forth, 
And give us truth whois that is arriv'd. 
5. Gr. 1 all. [ Exit, 


Mo. But, good lieutenant, is s your general wiv'd? 

Cas. Moſt fortunately : he hath achiev'd a maid 
'T hat paragons deſcription, and wild ſame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, * 
And in the efſential veſture of creation, 


| Does bear all excellency. —How now ! ? who has 
put in?! 


A Fatige! in Twelſth-Night, where a Ginilar pbraſeology is ; uſed, 
may - ſerve to fliengthen this interpretation: 
Give me excrſs of it ; that, furſeiting, 
„The appetite may ficken, and ſo die.“ 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
, Ihave fed upon this woe already, 
„% And now exce/s of it will make me  farfeit.” 5 MXAIOxr. 


I believe that Solomon, upon this occaſion, will be found the 
beſt interpreter: „ hope deſerred maketh the heart Het. HENLEY, 


One that excels the fair of e e 80, in our 25 
103d Sonnet: | | | 


o& 


wa 6 + they 


et Boe my lines, and vn me cler. MALONE, 
Id in the eſſential viflure of creation, 


Docs bear all ertdllanq;. The author . to uſe eſſential, for 


he 


— 
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+\ 
— 


Re-enter ſecond Gentleman. 


2. Gent. Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 


wiftnt, real. She excels the praiſes of euüah, fays he. and in 
nal qualities, with which creation has invefed hor, beors «ll excel 
lency. JOHNSON, 

Does bear all excellency.] Such is the reading of the quartos 3 fos 
which the folio has this ; ha 

And is the eſſential veſlure of creation $: 

_ Do's tyre tbe n : 
Which | explain thus, | 8 
Does tire the ingenious verſe, EEE | 5 
This is the beſt reading, and that which the author fubſiitated i in 
bis reviſal. JouNS8Oo xn. | 


The reading of the quarts is ſo flat and unpoetical, when com- 


pared with that ſenſe which ſeems meant to have been given iu the 


folio, that I beantily wiſh ſome emendation could be hit on, which 
might entitle it to a place in the text, | believe the word tire was not | 
introduced to ſignify - to fatigue, but 10 aftire, to dreſs. The verb 


bh attire, is ofica ſo abbreviate J. Thus, in H olland's Leaguer, 88 5 2 


Cupid' $s a boy, 
2-40 Nad would you tire him like a ſenator?” 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors, Ad II. fc. ii: 
bro fave the monty he ſpends in tiring,” | be. | 
"The eſſential veſiure of creation tem pu me to believe it was ſo uſed 
on ibe preſent occaſion, I would read ſomething bye this: 
And in the eſſential veſture of creation 
Does tire the ingenuous virtue, | | 
i. e. inveſts her artle(s virtue in the ſaireſt form of this tub lane. 
In The Merchant of Venice, Aa V. Lorenzo <_ the body . | 
« the muddy vefture of decay,” | 
It may, however, be obſerved that the word 3 ingener did vot 


anciently lignify one who manag's the engines or artillery of an . 


but avy ingenions prrſon, any maſter g liberal ſcience. 
So, in Ben Jonſou s Sej anus, AG, l. (ec. i; 
% No, Silius, we are 0 good ingenevs, 
| „ We want the fine arts, Kc. 40 | 
Ingrner, therefore may be the 1rue reading. of this palſages aud | 


| a ſimilar thought occurs in The Tempeſt, AR IV. fc. i: 


For thou ſhalt find ſhe will ourftrip all pralle, 
As Aud make it hott behind her.“ | | 
G4 


4 


OTHELLO, 


Cas. He bas had moſt favourable and happy 
I ſpeed : 


In the amen of Sei anus, B. Jonſon likewiſe fays, Wi, hero 
| « ere with all bis ingenc, apparently from the Latin ingeniun. 


— 


runtun 


Perhaps the words 148 464 1 in the folio, were, 
Does tire the ingene ever. 


| Ingene is uſed for ingenium by Puttenbam, in his Arte of pose 
1589: „ ſuch alſo as made moſt of their workes by tranſlation 
out of the Latin and French tongue, and few or none of their owne 
engine,” Engine is here without doubt a miſprint for ingene.—I 
believe, however, the reading of the quarto is the true one. [f 
tire was uſed in the ſenſe of weary, then ingener muſt have been uſed 
for the ingevious perſon who ſhould attempt to enumerate the merit 
of Deſdemona. To the inftance produced by Mr. Steevens from 
Sejanus, may be added another in Fleckno's Diſcourſe of the Engliſh 
| Stage, 1664: Of this curious art the Italians (this latter age) are 
the greateſt maſters, the French good proficients, aud we in Eng. 
land only ſcholars and learners, yet, having proceeded no further 
than to bare painting, and not arrived to the ſtupendous wonders 
of your great ingeniers.” In one of Daniel's Sonnets, we meet 
wich a fimilar i imagery to that in the firſt of theſe lines: 
Fbough time doth ſpoil her of the faireſt vaile 
Tat ever yet mortalitie did cover,” MALONE, 


The reading of the nis —_ incorreRly ne, appean to 
| bave been, © 


Does tire the engineer; 55 
which is preferable to either of the propoſed We and 
the meaning of the paſſage would then be, One whoſe real per- 
fectious were ſo excellent, that to blazon them would exceed the 
abilities of the ableſt maſters,” 
The ſenſe attributed to the word tire, - according to this reading, 

15 perfealy agreeable to the language of . Thus mr 
ays: 

I of de For this an hundred voices I defies 

« To tell thee what an hundred tongues would tire; 

% Yet never could be worthily expreſt, | 
© How deeply thoſe are ſeated in my breaſt.” 


Aud in the laſt a& of The Winter's Tale, the third Gentleman 
"hin © I never heard of ſuch another encounter, which lanes 
report to follow it, and undoes deſcription to do it.“ The ob zedion 
to the reading of i inginer, is, that although we find the words ingine, 
| 1 N and i Inginous in Pe they are not the lapguage of Shake 


to 
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Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds, 25 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands. -- 
Traitors enſteep'd” to clog the guiltleſs keel, 


ſpeare ; and I believe indeed that Jonſon is Gogular in the uſe af 


them, M. Maso. 


Whoever ſhall reject uncommon expreſſions in the writings of 
Shakſpeare, becauſe they differ either from the exact rules of 
orthography, or from the uoſettled mode of ſpelling them by other 
writers, will be found to deprive him no leſs of his beauties, than 
that the oruithologiſt would the peacock, who ſhould cut out every 
eye of his train becauſe it was either not circular, or elſe varied 
from ſome imaginary ſtandard.— Ingenieur is no doubt of the ſame 
import with ifgener or ingeneer, though perbaps differently written 
by Shak(peare in reference to ingenious, and to diſtinguiſh it from 
ingeneer, Which he has elſewhere uſed in a military ſenſe. Mr. M. 
Maſon's objeQion, that it is not the language of Shakſpeare, is 
more than begging the queſtion; and to affirm that Jonſon is 
fingular in the uſe of ingine, inginer, and inginots, is as little to the 
purpoſe. For we not only have thoſe expreſſions iv other writers, 
but others from the ſame root, as ingene, engene, &c, in Holinſhed, 
and Sir T. Moore; and Daniel uſes ingeniates? e 
: % Th' adulterate beauty of a falſed cheek 

Did Nature (for this good) ingeniale, 
© To ſhew in thee the glory of her beſt,” HenLev.. 


1 Trailors enftcep'd—] Thus the folio and one. of the quartos. 


The fiift copy reads —enſcerped, of which every reader may make 


what he pleaſes. Perhaps eſcerped was an old Engliſh word bor - 


rowed from the French eſcarps, which Shakſpeare not finding con- 


gruous to the image of clogging the keel, afterwards changed. | 
1 once thought that the poet had written—Traitors enſcarf'd, 
i. e. muſſled in their robes, as in Fulius Ceſar. So, in Hamlet: 


My ſea- gown ſcarf'd about me;" and this agrees better with the 


idea of a traitor: yet whatever is gained one way is loft another, 
Our poet too often adopts circumſtances from every image that 
aroſe in his mind, and employing them without attention to the 
Propriety of their union, his metaphorical expreſſions become in- 
extricably confuſed, STEEVENS, —Y WM Mabe” 
Mr. Steevens's difficulty reſpeQing enfleep'd, would, perhaps, 
have been removed, if he had but recolleQed the paſſage of the 
fourth act, where Othello alludes to the fate of Tantalus: | 
„Had it pleas'd heaven „„ 
« To try me with afflidion; had he rain'd 


| „ er E I. LO, 


As having ſenſe d do omit 
J beit mortal natures, * letting go ſafely 6d 
The divine Deldemona. 

Mon. Es What | is ſhe? 

Cas. She that 1 ſpake of, our 1 8 captain's 

So CORBIN»; 

Left in the condu of the bold lags] : 
W hoſe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A ſe'nnight's ſpeed, — Great Jove, ?. Othello guard, 
And {well his fail with thine own powerful breath; 
That he may bleſs this bay with his tall ſhip, 
Make love's quick pants in D eſdemona's arms, * 
Give renew'd fire to our extinRed ſpirits, 


And bring all Cyprus comfort! — O. behold, 


Enter DESDEMON A, EMILIA, 180 Robksico, 
and Allendants. 


The riches of the hi i com on ney ; 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees: 
Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every band, 
Eowheel thee round! 


« All kind of ſores, and ſhames on my bare head; 
&« Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips—.” HENLET. 
* Their morial natures,] i. e. their ane revs natures, 
S0, in Macbeth e 
That tend on mortal ought.” | 
See Dr. Johnſon « vote, Vol. XI p. 56, n. 8. Rer. 


„eat Jove, &.] For this abſurdiqy! have not the Cwalleft bo 


 Joubi twatihe Maſter of the Kr-vels, and not our poet, is anſwetable. 


See Tie Hift»rical Account of the Englijh Stage, Vol. III. MALONE. 15 
* Mair love's quick pants i in Deſdemoua's Army Thus the 1 8 


The quario vith leſs animation: 
An'iſiifi'ly come to Deſdemona's arms. ge ven. 


* 4% bring all Cyprus comfort (] Tus ele is ouly found in 


the duales. STELVENS» 


That gives me this bold ſhow of e 
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Drs. I chank you valiant: Caſſio. f 
What idings can you tell me of my lord?  _ 
Cas. He is not yet arriv'd; nor know I aught 
But that he's well, and will be ſhortly here. 
Des. O. but 1 fear; — How loſt you company? 
Cas. The great contention of the ſea and Kies 
Parted our fellowſhip: But, bark! a ſail. 
| Cry within, A. fail, a ſail! Then guns heard. 
2. GENT. They give their greeting to the citadel; 
This likewiſe is a friend. 
„ | See for the 8 
I [Exit Gentleman. 
Good ancient, you are welcome Welcome, miſ- 
treſs:. I To EMILIA. 
Let it not gall your patience, good lags, 
That I extend my manners; 'tis my breeding 


[ Kiſſing. her, 
Hoe Sir, wonld ſhe give you ſo much of her lips, 

As of her tongue ſhe oft bellows on me, 

You'd have enough. | 
Dis”... Alas, me has no ſpeech, 
Iaco. In faith, too mack: 4 

Ifind | it till, when L have liſt to ſleep: 

Marry, before your ladyſhip, I grant, 

She pats her tongue a little in her heart, 

And chides with thinking. 
EIL. You have little cauſe to fay ſo. 
 Iaco. Come on, come on; you are e pidures out 

50 of Wort 


* See for thenewr ] The firſt quarto reads—S0 Dich this voice. 

| | STEEVENS. 
* In faith, too muck ;] Thus the folio. The firſt quarto hots. | 
I know too much; | 


804 it, I; * when, bis: STRvENS, 


= 0 T H L LL > 


Bells in your parlonrs, wild cats in your kitchen, 
Saints in your injuries, * devils being offended, 
Players in your houſewifery, and houſewives! in your 
beds. 

Drs. O, fie upon thee, ſlanderer!“ 

1aco. Nay, it is true, or elſe I am a Turk; 
You rife to play, and go to bed to work. 

Eu. You ſhall not write my praiſe. 

| Jaco. MTS No, let me not. 

DEs. What ele t han write of me, if thou 

 ſhonld'ſt praiſe me? 

| Taco. O gentle lady, do not put me to t; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. 


* Soints i in your injuries, ke. x. When you have a pee) to do | is. 
juries, you put on an air of ſandity. JOHNSON. 


In Puttenham's Art of Poefie, 1589, I meet with almoſt the ſame 
thoughts: We limit the comely parts of a woman to conkiſt in 
four points; that is, to be, a ſhrew in tbe kitchen, a faint in the 
church, an angel at board, and an ape in the bed; as the chronicle 
reports by miſtreſs Shore, param dur to King Edward the Fourth.“ 
Again, in a play of Middleton's, called Blurt Maſter Conflable; 
or, The Spaniard's Niglt-walk, 1602: — according to that wiſe 
faying of you, you be ſaints in the church, angels in the ſtreet, 
devils in the kitchen, and apes in your beds.“ 
Again, in The Miſeries of inforc d Marriage, 1607: Women are 
in churches ſaints, abroad angels, at home devils." 


Puttenham, who mentions all other contemporary writers, ha 


not once ſpoken of Shakſpeare ; ſo that it is probable he had not 
Produced any thing of ſo early a date. 


The truth 1 is, that this book appears to have been written ſeveral 
| years before its publication. See p. 115, 116, where the author 


refers to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who died in 1579, and recounts 4 
circumſtance, from his own knowledge, that happened in 1553. 


STEBVENS. 


see alſo Meres $ wit $ Treaſury, p. 48. Nerd. | 


7 O, fie upon thee, ſlanderer !] This ſhort ſpeech i is, in the quarts, | 


unappropriated z aud may as well belong to Amitia as to Deſdemons. 
| | _ STEEVENT: 
? — That is, cenſorious, Jonxs0n, | 


%, 


of, 
ou 
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Drs. Come on, n, aſfay —There's s one gone to che 
barbour? 
Iaco. Ay, madam. 
Des. I am not merry; but I do begule | 
The thing 1 am, by feeming otherwiſe. 
Come, how wonld'ſt thou praiſe me 


Iaco. I am about it; but, inded, my invention 


Comes from my pate, as birdlime does from frize, ? 


| Itplucks out brains and all: But my muſe labours, . 


And thus ſhe is deliver'd. 
If he be fair and wie —falrwets; cd TW 
The one's for uſe, the other uſeth it. 


Drs. Well prais'd !How if ſhe be black and witty ? 3 


laco. If ſhe be black, and thereto have a wat, 
She'll find a white that ſhall her blackneſs mt.” 4 
Des. Worſe and worſe. | 
Emit. How, if fair and foolifhi ? 
1aco. She never yet was fooliſh that was fair ;® ;- 
For even her e SP d her to an heir. 5 


bot 1 our outhie's 1204 ens | 
© my adder's ſenſe | OURS 
« To.critick and to W Ropped are. MAxonE. 


u invention 


Comes from my pale, 6s birdlime does from frize,] A kult 


thought occurs in The Puritan : *+ The excuſe fiuck upon my 
longue, like Hip- pile upon a mariner's gown." SrEEVEXS. 


* —— her Vackneſs fit.] The firſt quarto reads lit. So, in 


King Lear : „ 1 pray you, let us hit together.“ I believe hit, 
in (we preſent inſtance alſo, to be the true reading, though it will 
Zot bear, at in Love's Labour's Loft, explanation. STEEVENS, | 


2 - She never yel was fooliſh &c.] We may read: 


She ne'er was yet /o fooliſh that was fair, 
But even her folly help'd ber to an heir, 


Yet, 1 believe, the common reading to be right : : the land: W IM 5 
the power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a natural; there» 
fore, ſince the fooliſheſt woman, if pretty, way; have 3 2 child, no 
treit woman is ever Hoolilh.. Joe. 1 Ig 


* 


* 


„ ere 


thou for her that's foul and fooliſh? 
But does foul pranks which fair and wiſe ones do. 


beſt. But what praiſe could'ſt thou beſtow on x 


Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay 
Fled from her wiſh, and yet ſaid, —now 3 

She that, being anger ' d, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong ſtay, and her diſpleaſure fly; 


To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail; 


The hint for this queſtion, and the metrical reply of Iago, is taken 
from a ſtrange pamphlet, called Choice, Chance, and Change, or 


| Des, Theſe are old fond paradoxes, to make ſools 
laugh i'the alehouſe. What miſerable Praiſe halt 


JAGO. There's none fo foul, and fooliſh thereunto 
Ds. O heavy ignorance! thou praiſeſt the work 
at 3 woman indeed? one, that, in the autho- 


rity of her merit, did juſtly put on the vouch of 
yery malice itſelf? 3 


Iaco. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 


She that in wiſdom never was ſo frail, 


3 


6b But has proife cata Hou beflow on a ee woman indeed! 


Conceits in their Colours, 1606; when after Tidero bas deſcribed 
many ridiculous charaQers in verſe, Arnofilo aſks him, But, I 


pray thee, didſt thou write none in commendation of ſome worthy te 

creature: 2 Tidero then proceeds, like Iago, to repeat more verſes, By 

1 STEEVENS, 

3 —— one, that, in the authority of her merit, did juſily put on | 
the vouck of very malice itſelf ?] The ſenſe is this, one that was a 
ſo conſcious of her own metit, and of the authority her cha- | 
racer had with every one, that ſhe durſt venture to call upon ma- 

lice itſelf to vouch for her. This was ſome commendation. And 
the charaQer only of cleareft virtue; which could force malice, g 


even againſt its nature, to do juſtice. WARBURTON. 


To put on the vouck of malice; is to aſſume a character vouched by 
tbe teflimony of malice itſelf, Jonxson. 


To put on is to provoke, to incite. So, in Macbeth : 
„ the powers above | 
„% Put on their inſtruments. ' STRLYBNS, 


\ 
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the that could iin and ne'er difcieſs 1105 mind; 
See {ſuitors following; and not look behind;* _ 
She was a wight, —if ever ſuch wight Were, 
Ds. To do what? 
]1aco.: To ſuckle fools, and chromate ſmall beer. 
Drs. O moſt lame and impotent concluion! 


Do not learn of him, k. mala, though kebs thy : 
buſband, —How ſay you, Caſſio? is he not a moſt 


profane” and liberal counſellor! 


"To clange e Cod hat for the flmon's tail; ;] 5. e. to ex- 
ehange a delicacy for coarſer fare. See Quren Elizabeth's Hoe 
Boot for the 43d year of her reign: Item, the Maſter Cookes have 


to lee all the /olmon 5 failes'” Kc. p. 296. STEBVENS, | ns 


Surely the poet had a further alluſion, which it is not neceſſary 
| to explain. The word frail in the preceding line thews that viands 


vere not alone in his thoughts. MALONE, 


A frail judgement, means ouly a. te one. 4 uſp e no . | 
voque. STEEVENS, | N 


6 See ſuitors following, and not look bd 1 Tue firſt quarts omits 7 


this line. STEEVENS, 


To fuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall b beer. ] After courting the 


per fe tions of a woman, lago adds, that if ever there was ſucha_ 
one as he had been deſcribing, ſhe was, at the befl, of no other uſe, . 
than to ſuckle children, and erp the accounts of @ houſrhold, "The ex- 


preſſio ns to ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer, are only inftauces of 
the want of natural affeftion, and the predominance of a critical 
eenſoriouſneſs in lago, whicii he allows himſelf to be pollefſed of, 
where be ſays, O! J am nothing, if not critical. STEEVENS, 

2 


aud ruth; 50 e e N in the CITE a 


Ben Joo thin. in deſcribing the charaQers io Every Man out of his 


Humour, ſtyles Carlo Buffone, A publick, eee aud e 


jeſter. STEEVENS, 


— liberal counſellor FE Lat for licentious. WARBURTON, f 


So, in The Fair Maid bf Briflow, 1605. bl. 1: | 
gut Vallenger, moſt like a liter al villain, | 
70 Did give ber eee noble teims.“ srasns- 


——profant——] Groſs of language, of expreſſion broad 
3, calls Iago profonc 1 wretch. 
Jouxsox. i 


"I 0THELYO, | 2 


| Cas. He ſpeaks home, madam; yon may reliſh 2 
him more in the ſoldier, than in the ſcholar. DE 
lac. [ Afide.] He takes her by the palm: Ay, CA 
well ſaid, whiſper: with as little a web as this, will 
1 enſnare as great a fly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon 
her, do; I will gyve thee * in thine own courtſhip, 
You ſay true ; *tis ſo, indeed: if ſuch tricks as theſe 
trip you ont of your lientenantry, it had been 
better yon had not kiſs'd your three fingers ſo oft, 
which now again you are moſt apt to play the fir 
in. Very good; well kiſs'd! an excellent cour- 
teſy!“ *tis ſo, indeed. Yet again your fingers to 
your lips? would, they were clyſter-pipes for your 
ſake!——{[ Trumpet. 3 The N aan his 
trumpet. 


See Vol. XXII. p. 295, n. 5. MALONE. 
Counſellor ſeems to mean, not ſo much a man that gives counſel, 
as one that diſcourſes fearleſsly and volubly. A talker. Jornson, 
Counſellor is here uſed in the common acceptation. 'Deſdemona 
5 * to the anſwers ſhe had e from lago, and enen 
her laſt, HENLET. 

7 —— T will gyve thee ——] i. e. catch, ſhackle. Pops. 

The firſt quarto reads will catch you in your own courteſies; 
the ſecond quarto —I will catch you in your own courthip, The 
| folio as it is in the text, STEEVENS, 


to play the fir in.] That is, to ſhow your good breeding 
4 gallautry. HENLEY. 


- * well liſsd ! an excellent court !] Spoken: when Calbo | ha 
kiſſes his hand, and Deſdemona courtefies. | 

This reading was recovered from the quarto, 1622, by Dr. 
Johnſon. The folio has—and excellent courteſy. | 
I do not believe that any part of theſe words relates to Deſde- . 
mona. In the original copy, we have juſt ſeen, the poet wrote — 6 
« ay, ſmile upon her, do; I will catch you in your own courteſics.” 
Here tberefore he probably meant only to ſpeak of Caſſio, while 
kiſfing his hand. Well kiſs'd! an excellent courteſy!“ i. e. an 
excellent ſalute. Courteſy, in the ſenſe of an obeiſauce or ſalute, 
was in Shakſpeare's time applied to men as well 28 women, See 
* VIII. p · 8 n. 4. Nen. FA. 
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elif Cas. "Tis auly ſo. lt 
Drs. Let's meet him, and receive © him, 5 Was 
Cas. Lo, where he comes! ee 


Enter OrnzLLo, and Attendants, 


rn. 0 my fair warrior! ꝰ N N 
Des. „„ 0 My dear Othello! 
Ora. It gives me e wonder great as my content; 

To ſee you here before me, O my ſoul' s joy! 5 

If after every tempel} come ſuch calms,“ c 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death! 1 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas, 

Olympus-high; and duck again as low 

As hell's from heaven! If it were now to die, 


50 my „ foir warrior !] Nea in Aa III. Deſdemona 475 
« — unhaudſome warrior as I am,” This phraſe was introduced 
by our copiers of the French Sonnetteers. Ronſaid frequently calls 
bis miſtreſſes guerrieres; and Southern, his imitator, is uot leſs pio- 
digal of the ſa me appellation, Thus, in his fifth Sonnet: | 7, 
+ And, my warrier, my light thives in ty fayre eyes.“ 


Again, in his fixth Sonnet: 

e „ 1 am not, my cruell warrier, the Thebain,“ Ke. | 

| Again, ibid: _- 

1 II came not, my warrier, of the blood Lidain," 1 25 


Had 1 not met with the word thus fantaſtically applied, [ mould 
have concluded that Othello called his wife a warrzor, becauſe ſhe 
had embarked with bim on a warlike expedition, and not in couſe- 
quence of Ovid's obſervation.— _ 

Militat omnis amans, & habet ſua cafira Cupido. STErvens, 
* 5 come ſuch calm, Thus the folio. The quam; 1622, 
reads — calmneſs, STEEVENS. | 

7 And let the, labouring bark climb bills of ſeas, 

| Olmpus-high ; and duck again as l e Big: 

As hell's from heaven ! ] So, in Sidney's 10 B. 15 ne 
fea, making mountaines of itſelf, over which the toſſed and ,toter-, 
ing hip ſhould climbe, to be firaight carried dowue e to 4 B18 5 
of belli darkeneſſe.” SrEEVEXS. 


Vor. XXIII. . . 


original regularity. 


1 OTHELLO, 


were now to be moſt bappy JS Big I fear; 
My ſoul hath her content fo abſolute, 
'T hat not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 
Dxs. e The heavens forbid, 
But that our loves and comforts ſhould increaſe, 
Even as our days do grow!“ 

OI. Amen to that, ſweet powers!— 
I cannot ſpeak enough of this content, 
It ſtops me here; it is too much of joy: 
Aud this, and this, the greateſt diſcords be, 


[Kiſhng her, 
That e er our hearts ſhall make! 


laco. O, you are well tun'd now! 
But 11 ſet down? we pegs that make this muſick, 


7 — it were now to die, | | 
Twere now to be moſt happy 3 ] $0  Cherea, in The Eunuc l F th 


Terence, AR III. ſc. v: | Qr 
cj: BG ns Peok Jupiter! | WE, : tit 
. e Profe do eſt, cum \perpeti me e poſſum i inte 
7 
78 Ne vita ad hoc ollen contaminet grituging, | | 
| | MALONE, | th 
* Even as our days do grow! !] Here is one of thoſe evident inter- p 


polations which abound iu our author's dramas. Who does not 
Perceive that the words — Even as our days, refer to the verb—in- 
creaſe in the foregoing line? Omit therefore the proſaick-—do grow, ) 
( which is perfectly uſelels ) and the metre will be reliored to its 


Fenton has adopted this thought in his e | | 
| And mutual paſhon with our years increaſe!“ S$TEEVENS. 
SO And this, and this, Kc. Kiſſing ler.] So, in Marlowe's Luf's 
Dominion: 

% I pri'thee, "chit; if 1 25 diode awiſs, | 
8 ok let my PB BER be this and this.” [Xing ti Moor. 
ä MALONE, 


| Ke 8 ER was written before that of nr e who might 
| nb have acted in it. SręeEVENS. 


— 1 ll ſet down —=] Thus the old copies, for which the 
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hs honeſt as I am, FVV Add. 

Or. Come, let's to the calls. "x 

News, friends; our wars are done. che 1 urks are 
drown' d. 


How do our old acquaintance of this iſle? — 

Honey, you ſhall be well deſir'd in CS : 

have found great love amonglt them. O * 
e ee, 

pratile out of faſhion," and I dote 

In mine own comforts. —lI priythee, good lago, 

Go to the bay, and diſembark my coffers: 

das thou tlic walter * to the citadel; 


— editors, following Mr. Pope have W Jown, 


But who can prove that to ſet down was not the language of Shak. 
ſpeare's time, when a viol was ſpoken of? To ſet formerly ſigui- 


fied to tune, though it is no longer uſed in that ſenſe, ++ It was 
then,“ ſays Anthony Wood in his Diary, „that 1 2 and tuned in 


finngs and fourths,” &c. So, in Sell, 2 ColleGion of Sa- 


tires, Kc. 1598: 
i ter key 55 ö 
85 Set thy wind inftrument.” "Matonn: 


To „ ſet down” has this meaning in no other part of our . 
thor's works. However, virtus poſt nummose we have ſecured. the. 


; phraſe, d the e of it 9 follow when it will. 
ST&zvEns, 


* News, Fans}: The modern editors read. (afier Mr. Rowe} 


Now friends, 1 would obſerve once for all, that (in gunmen 


inſlances in this play, as well as in others) where my predeceſſors 


had ſilently and without reaſon made alterations, I have as lilentiy | 


reftored the old readings, STEEVENS, 


well defir'd in Cyprus, ] i. e. much folicited by: invitation, 
$, in The Leiters of tie Paſton Famihy, Vol. I. p. 2992 — — at 


the whych weddyng [ was with wyn boſtes, and allo deſyyd by y*. 


jentylman hymſelfe.” STEEvens. | 
I prottle out of faſhion, ] Out of method, without any lee 
order of diſcourſe, JonnsoN. | 


6 _— the maſter——] Dr. 1 88 rappaled: that by tbe OY 
fer way meant the pilot of the ſhip, and indeed had high authority 
for this ee for our poet bimſelf ſeems to have coufouuded 


Hy 


„ | 


10 ' OTHELLO, 


He is a good one, and his worthineſs | 


Does challenge much reſpe&. — Come, Deſdemona, 


Once more well met at Cyprus. 


 [Exeunt OTHELLO, DESDEMONA; and Attendant, 
IAco. Do thou meet me preſently at the harbour. 


Come hither. | If thou be'ſt valiant as (they ſay) 
| baſe men, being in love, have then a nobility in 


their natures” more than is native to them, —lit 
me. The lieutenant to-night watches on the court 


of guard: *—Firſt, 1 muſt tell thee this — Delde- 
mona is directly in love wich him. 


Rob. With him! why 'tis not poſſible. 
Ido. Lay thy finger thus,“ and let thy ſoul be 


inſtructed. Mark me with what violence ſhe firſt 


loved the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her 


fantaſtical lies: And will ſhe love him lll for 
Prating '* let not 5 Gilcregt heart thiok i it, Her 


them. See AA It. : ii. l. 1. But the OY is a ailing per- 
ſon, and has the principal command, and care of the navigation of 
the ſhip, under the captain, where there is a captain; and in chief, 


where there is none, The pilot is r _ in ee the 
ſhip into or out of port. MALoOng, 


The maſter (fays Smith in his Cin prend? 1827 and his 
mates, ate to dire& the courſe, command all the ſailors, for ſteering, 


tiimming, and ſailing the hip, Kc. STERVENS. - 


— b, 2 men, being in love, have then a nobility in their nas 
tures. —— 80, in Hamlet : p x 


& Nature is fine in love.“ | MaLone, 
8 
mufters. So, in The Family of Love, 1608: 


„„ Thus have I paſs'd the round aud court of quard.” 
4 in The Beggar's Buſh, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
| ++ Vit your courts of guard, view ak =unition.” 


J Log thy f Fe On thy . to top i it while thou 
art liſtening to a wiſer: man. Jousso sv. 


And will ſhe love him ill for prating? The tolls" read . 


love him ſtill for; een 0 e 55 


— the court of guards] i. e. the place where the guard 


\ STEEVENS: 
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eye muſt be fed; Sed: what deli ght ſhall ſhe have 


to look on the devil F When che blood is made 


dull with the act of ſport, there ſhould. be. —again 


o inflame it, and to give ſatiety a freſh appetite.— 
lovelineſs in favour; ſympathy in years, manners, 


and beauties; all which the Moor is defeQive in: 


Now, for want of theſe required conveniences, her 
delicate tendernels will find itſelf abuſed,” begin to 
heave the gorge, diſreliſh and abhor the Moor; 
very nature will inſtruct her in it, and compel her ” 
to ſome ſecond choice. Now, fir, this granted, (as 
it is a moſt pregnant and unforced pofition,) who 


ſands ſo eminently in the degree of this fortune, as 


Caſſio does? a knave very voluble; no further con- 
ſcionable, than in putting on the mere form of 
civil and humane ſeeming,“ for the better com- 
paſſing of his ſalt and moſt hidden looſe affection? 


why, none; why, none: A flippery and ſubtle n 


knave; a finder out of occaſions ; that has an eye 
can ſtamp and counterfeit advantages, though true 


advantage never preſent itſelf: A deviliſh knave! 


beſides, the knave is handſome, young; and hath all 
thoſe requiſites 3 in him, that folly and green minds | 
look after: A peſtilent complete knave; and the 


woman hath found him already. 


Rop. I cannot believe that 1 in her ; ; ſhe i is fall of 


molt bleſs'd condition.“ 


1laco. Bleſs'd fig's end the wine ſhe Jinks is 


3 _— again 1 inflame it,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio ; 


reads — game. STEEVENS, 


4 —— and humane ſeeming, ] Thus the folio, The quarts, 1622, | 


reads and hand-ſeewing, MALONE, 


* —— green minds ——] Minds voripe, wind not yet fully a, 

formed, JOHNSON, __ | 
condition.] Qualities, diſpoſition of mind. Jonnson. 
See Vol. XIII. P · * Vo 3: Maxoxx. I 1 


0 
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made of grapes: if ſhe had been bleſs'd, ſhe would 
never have loved the Moor: Bleſs'd pudding! 
Didſt thou not ſee her 0h with the * of his 
hand? didſt not mark that? 
' Ro. Yes, that! did; but chat was but courteſy, 
Ado. Lechery, by THI hand; an index, and 
obſcure prologue to the hiſtory of Juſt and foul 
thoughts.” 1 hey met ſo near with their lips, that their 
As nr Ty te together. Villainous thoughts, 
Koderigo! when theſe mutualities ſo marſhal the 
way, hard at band comes the maſter and main 
exerciſe, the incorporate concluſion: Piſh !—But, 
fir, be you ruled by me: I have brought you from 
Venice, Watch you to-night; for the command, 
Vil lay' t upon you: Catho knows you not; — Ill 
not be far from you: Do you find ſome occalion to 
P's Caſſio, either by {peaking too loud, or taint- 
ing his diſcipline; or from w hat other courle "you 
pleaſe, which the time ſhall mo1e favourably mi- 
niſler. 
Rob. Well. 


IA. Sir, he is raſh, and very pidde in choler;* 

and, haply, with his runcheon may ſtrike at you: 
Provoke him, that he may: for, even out of that, 
will I canle thele of Cyprus 10 wutiny ; whole 


7 —— an index, and tee prologue. &e. } That dcn were 
foα⁰αανν prefixed to books, a; pets from a pallage in Troilus and Creſ- 
ED iy a. Sce Vol XXII. p. 225, n. 9, and Vol, XVI. p. 269, n. 2. 

| | MALONE, 

— - fainting =] T 8 a fur upon bis diſcipline. | 
5 ee, 

So, in le an d Criſſida x 

« [ny taint of our beſt man.“ STEEVENS. | | 

0 < — othrr courſe — ] The erst quarto reads —cauſe. STEEVENS, 
2 —— ſudden in ee Sudden, Is e violent. 
| JOHNSON: 
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nalification ſhall come into no true taſte again, ? 


bat by the diſplanting of Caſſio. 80 ſhall you have a | | 


ſhorter journey to your deſires, by the means I ſhall 
then have to prefer them; and the impediment - 
moſt profitably removed, without the which there 
were no expectation of our proſperity, 

Rop. 1 will do this, if 1 can n it to any 
opportunity. 

1460; I warrant thee. Meet 1 me by and by at 
the citadel: I mult fetch his neceſſaries aſhore. 
Farewell. WT £ 5 

Rob. Adieu. i I Exit. 

Taco. That Caſſio loves her, I do well believei its. 
That ſhe loves him, 'tis apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not. 
Is of a conſtant, loving, noble nature 
And, I dare think, he'll prove to Defdemona 
A moſt dear huſband. Now] do love her too; 
Not out of abſolute luſt, (though, peradventure, - 
Iſtand accountant for as great a lin, F 


A 5 Malcolm, defcribiog Macbeth: 


« I grant him bloody, — — x 
Sudden, malicious ——." STEEVENS. 


ALE whoſe qualification ſhall come Kc. ] Whoſe reſeatment 


| ſhall not be ſo qualified or tempered, as to be well tafled, as not to 


retain ome? bitterneſs, The phrols' is barſh, at lealt to our ears. 
JoHNs80N, 


Perhaps qualification means fitneſs to groſerne good order, or the. 


verleih of military diſcipline, STELVENS. 


— uo true tafte —— ] So the folio. The Wee | 1622, 
reads—no true tuft, MALONE, 


* —— {0 prefer them; ] i. e. to 3 them; So, in A Mid. 


_ Junimer=Night's Dreams © The Mort aud the e * our Hh pod is 


preferr'd.” M ALONE. 
See Vol. XVIII. p. 159, n. 3. "STexvens. . . 
: —— if 1 can bring it to any opportunity, ] Thus the quarts, 
1622, Tue folio reads—if Fes can bring by de. Maro? 


H 4 


* By | er Yo FT 
* RY ; 5 ' 


int 0 THELLO, 


But partly Jed to diet my revenge, 

For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 

Hath leap'd into my ſeat: the thought tec mw 

Doth, like a poiſonous mineral, gnaw my inwards; 

And nothing can or ſhall content my ſoul, 

Till 1 am even with him,“ wife for wife; | 
Or, failing ſo, yet that J put the Moor | Eve 
At leaſt into a jealouſy ſo ſtrong _ Ko: 
That jndgement cannot cure. Which thing to ado, — 0 
If this poor traſh of Venice, whom I traſh. 

For his quick e ſtand the putting « on,” 


T — like a poi ſonous mineral, 1 This 1s obiloſophical. Mineral 
poiſons kill by corroſion. JOHNSON. 4 
 +1:-*-Talt-£ on even | with him, | Thus the quarts, 16223 the fiſt 
folio reads: 5 
| Till 1 am even'd with him, | 
| 1. e. Till Iam on a level with him by relieiion; 
So, in Heywood's Iron Age, 1632, Second Part: 
; The ſtately walls be rear'd, levell'd, aud even d.. 
2 in Tancred and Gifmund, 1592: ET. 
For now the walls are even'd with the plain.” 
| Again, in Stanyhurfl's tranſlation of the ffi book of Virgil's 
Fugid, 1932 :—+< numerum cum vavibus @quat-—.' 
ah *« —— with the ſhips the number is even 4. | | STERVERS, 
9 —— Which thing to do,— 44 | 
If this poor waſh of Venice, whom I traſh 
For his quick hunting, Hand the putting on,] The quarts, 1622, 
has—crv/h, the folio reads —iract, an apparent corruption 91 
traſi; for as to the idea of cruſhing 4 dog, to prevent him from quick | 
Aun ling, it is too ridiculous to be defended. | 
Io traſh, is fill a hunter's phraſe, and ſignifies (See Vol. IV, 
. 16, n. 9,) to faſten a weight on the neck of a dog, when his 
ſpeed is ſuperior to that of his companions. Thus, lays Catarach, 
in The Bonduca of Beaumont and Fletcher, (the quotation was the 
12 te Mr. IT. Warton' . wie, of miſunderſtood by him as to Its 
n meaning : | | 
9829 i fled too, | 
«© But not ſo foſt; 5 bad been loſt then, 
% Young Hengo there: he traſh'd me, Nenuius,—.". 
| . he was the clog that reſtrained my adivity. | 
7 This {cole of tue : monde has been ſo repeatedly confirmed 


re a 


ral 
} 


ft 


0 
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vil have our Michael Caſſio on the 3 Ye. 

Abuſe him to the Moor in the rank garb, 

For 1 fear Caſſio with my night-cap too; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him. egregiouſlly an aſs, 9 5 

And practiſing upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madneſs. Tis here, but For confas' d; 
Koavery's plain face i is never ſeen, * till us'd. 


leu. 


to me by thoſe whom I cannot ſuſpeR of eonting information re- 


Jative to their moſt favourite purſuits, that I do not heſitate to 
throw off the load of unſatisfactory notes with which the paſſage | 
before us has hitherto been oppreſſed. 

Traſh, in the firſt inftance, (though Dr. Warburton would change | 
it into — brach,) may be uſed to fignify a worthleſs hound, as the 
ſame term is afterwards employed to deſcribe a worthlcſs female: 

„ Gentlemen all; I do ſuſpe& this traſh.” 


It is ſcarce neceffary to ſupport the preſent jingle on the word _ 


traſh, by examples, it is (o much 3 in our author's manner, W 


bis worſt. 


Stand the putting on, may mean — does not Hart too ſoon after Deſde-. 
nome, and ſo deſtroy my ſcheme by injudicious precipitation. But 


I rather think, theie words have reference to the enterprize of pro- 


voking Caſho, and will then imply, — if he has courage. enough for 
the attempt to which I have juſl incited, or hut him on. For an ex- 
awple of the latter phraſe, ſee p. 94, n. 4+ STELVENS, 


il have our Mickael Caſſio on the hip; ] A phraſe from the art 
of wreſtling... _ JOHNSON. ON 


— in the rank garb,] Thus the quarto, and, I think, rightly, 


Rank garb, I believe, means, groſs!y, i. e. wilkews mincing the malter. 
$0 in Marſton's Dutch Courleſan, 1604: 
| 6 . Whither, in the rank name of f madneſs, whither ?” 5 


ST EEVENS. | 


The folio reads. — in the right th Rank, 88 mean not 
| yy groſs, but laſcivious. So, in The Merchouſ 7 Venice: 


© —— the ewes, being rank, | 
& In end of autumn, &c, Matous.. 


4 Knavery' sS plain face is never ſeen,] An honeſt man ofts upon 3 


plan, and forecaſts his deſigas; ; but a knave depends upon temporary 
and local opportunities, and never knows his own e bat at 
the time of execution. Jennson. : | 


* «7 vi * 
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SCENE II. 


A Street. 
Enter a Herald, with a proclamation: people fa 
lowing. 


Hrs. It is Othello's pleaſure, our noble and yz- 
liant general, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, 
importing the mere perdition * of the Turkiſh fleet, 
every man put himſelf into triumph;“ ſome to dance, 
Tome to make bonfires, each man to what ſport and 
revels his addiction? leads him; for, beſides theſe 
beneficial news, it is the celebration of his nuptials: 
So mnch was his pleaſure ſhould be proclaimed, 
All offices are open j* and there is full liberty of 
feaſting, from this preſent hour of five, till the bell 
| bath told eleven. Heaven bleſs the ille of Cyprus, 
and our nos oe, Othello! JEN 


{SO WC perdition —1 Mere in this place ſignifies entire. So, 
in Hamltt: 

—— — poſſeſs it merely, STEEVENS: 

—.— put himſelf into triumph; } This whimſical phraſcology 
occurs again in Pericles, Prince of Tyre: | 
„% So puts himſelf into the ſhipman's tolls.” STEEVENS» 


—.— hs addiction — ] The firſt quarto reads — his wee 
I EEVENS, 


011 alice ors oben;] i, e. all rooms, or Frog in the caſtle, 


at which refrelhments are prepared, or ſerved out, So, in Macbeth: 
Sent forth great largeſs to your offices. 
See Vol. XI, p. 83, u. 8. STEEVENS. 
1 —— of feafting, ] Theſe words are not in the original quantes 
1622. MATO. | | 
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8 CE N E „ Te. 
A Halli n the Caſtle. ; 7 — 


Enter Ornrlro. DEsDEMONA, Cassro, and 
Attendants. 


Org. Good Michael, look you t to the guard to- 
. 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to out- ſport diſcretion. _ 
Cas. lago bath direction what to do; * 
But. notwithſtanding, with my Feen eye 
Will 1 look to't. 
OTH. lago is moſt honeſt. 
Michael, good night: T'o-morrow, with our earlieſt, 
Let me have ſpeech with you. Come, my dear love; 
The e made, ne frans: are to enſue; 
I To DESDEMONA. 


That profits yet to to come 'twixt me and you. — _ 


Good en 35 | [Exeunt OrtHh. DES. and Aitend, 


Tater 1 AGO. 


Cas. Welcome, lago: We wuſt to * Watch. 
Iaco. Not this hour, lieutenant; * tis not yet ten 
o'clock: Our general caſt us thus early, for the 


Our thera caſt us — ] That is, appointed us to our fations, 5 


To caft the play, is, in the ſtyle of the e to N to Wy | 
actot his proper part. JOHNSON, | 
We have juſt now been aſſured by the Herald, that there was 
« full liberty of feaſting &c. till wen 
Perhaps therefore cafl us only means diſmiſſed us, or got rid of 
Our company. So, in one 5 the following ſcenes: ou are but 
pow caft in his mood; i. e turn'd out of your office in his 1 
and in the fift ſcene it means to diſmiſs, 3 00 
So, in The WI ron, a Ms. tragi-· cou dy, by Middleton: 


108 


blame; he hath not yet made wanton the night | with, 


Creature. | S 


a parley of provocation.” 


Othello, - 


preceding, the decent charaacr of Caſſio is moſt powerfully con · 
traſted with that of the licendous _ STEEVENS, 


OTHEULLO, 
love of bis Deſdemona : whom let us not therefore 


her; ard ſhe 1s {port for Jove. 
Cas. She's a moſt exquiſite lady. 
Jaco. And, I'll warrant her, full of game. 
_ Cas. Indeed, 15 a moſt freſh and "—_ 


Iaco. What an eye ſhe has! methinks, it ſound 


Cas. An inviting eye; and yet, weinte right 
modeſt. 


laco. And, when ſhe ſpeaks, i is it not t an alarm? 
to love?“ 


(As. She is, 1 e 

1aco. Well, happineſs to their ſheets! Const 
lieutenant, I have a ſtoop. of wine; and here with- 
ont are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would 
fain have a meaſure to the health of the black 


«© She caſt of. | | 
« My company betimes localght, by tricks,” Kc. 
| STEPVENS, 
* —— 8a parle) of provocation. ] 80, che quarto, 1622. Folio — V 
10 provocation. MALONE. 
9 —— an alarm —] The voice may ſound. an alarm more pro- 
perly than. the ve can ſound a bar ley. JonxN SON. 1 
The eye is often ſaid to ſpeak. Thus we frequently hear of the p 
1 
1 


language of the . Surely that which can falt may, without any 
violent ſtretch of the figure be allowed to found a Ps” "The 
| Folio: reads — parley to provocation. Rrrson. 5 


So, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
„There's language in ler te” &c. 


| see Vol. XVI. p. 382, n. 3, STervexs. 


— is it not an alarm to wwe?]. The quartos 1 1624 "is an 


alarm to love. Srrtvrus. 
T She is, indeed, perfection.] In this and the foves ſhort ſoceches 


fore 


vich 


ald 
ack 
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Cas. Notto- nike; good lago; 1 bavevery poor 
and unhappy brains for-drinking: 1 could well 
wiſh courteſy would invent een other . of 
entertainment. : 

laco. O, they are our ends: but one cup: rn 
drink for you. ; | 

Cas. I have drank but one e cup etch and 
that was craily qualified“ too, and, behold, what 
innovation it makes here: 1 am unfortunate in che 
whrmity, and care not taſk my weakneſs with any 
more 

1aco. What, wan! 'tis a night of revels; che 
gallants deſire it. | 

Cas. Where are they? 

laco. Here at the door; I pray you, call them 
in. 

cas. u. do't; but it «if kes me. N 
| Exit Cassio. 

Iaco. 11 I can faſten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence _ 
As my young miſtreſs' dog. Now, my ſick fied, 

Roderigo, | | 2 
Whom love has turn 'd almoſt me wrong dae out- 
_ ward, 
To Deſdemona hath t to- night e 
Potations pottle deep; and he's to watch: 
Three lads of Cyprus, — noble ſwelling ſpirits, 
That bold theix honours 1 in a 9 diſtance, EO 


15 veſih wel 1 Slily wixed with water. 


Jonvsox. | 


i Three lads 1 nu, ] The bene reads - — = Thie elſe of Cyprus, / 3 


een 


The very e of this warlike iſle, « 

Have I to-night fluſter'd with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Now, *monglt this flock of 
4.4. drankards, 

Am I to. put our Caſſio in ſome action 

That may offend the iſle: — But here they come: 
Tf couſequence do but approve my dream,” 
wh boat ſails Wal, both with wind and fiream, 


Ke. enter Cassio; will 10 MonTano, and 
X | Gentlemen. 15 


Cas. Fore Has, they have given me a a rouſe 
already.* 

Mox. Good faith, a little one; ; not paſt a pint, 
as1 am a ſoldier. ? 
Iaco. Some wine, ho! 


© The every elements — ] As quarrelſome as the diſcordia ſeming 
rerum; as quick in oppoſition as fire and water. JOHNSON, 
11f conſequence do but approve my dieam, ] Every ſcheme ſub- 
ES only ig he iwagiuation may be termed a dream.” 
Jonnson, 
— given me 4 rouſe c. A rouſe appears to bea quanlity 
of liquor rather too large. | 
S0, in Hamlet; and in The Chi/tran turn'd Twh, i612: 
„ — odor friends may tell 
„% We drank a rouſe to them,” 
see Pe 59, n. 3. STFEVENS. 
9 4s 1 am a ſoldier.) If Montano was | Othello's 1 in 


the government of Cyprus. (as we are told in the Perfo: *& Dramatis,) 


he is not very charageriſtically employed in the preſent ſcene, 

where he is tippling with people already fluſtrr'd, and encouraging 
a ſubaltera officer who commands a | po nght gong, to driuk is 
excels, STREVENS. | | 


| 


nt, 


ins 
b- 


N. 


ity 
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And let. me the canalin clink, clink ; [Sings. 


And let me the canakin clink ; 
A ſoldier's a man; 

A life's but a ſpan;* __ 
Way then, let e drink, 


zome wine, boys! [ Wi ine e in. 
Cas. Fore heaven, an excellent ſong. = 
1aco, I learn'd it in England, where (indeed) 


they are moſt potent in potting : your Dane, your 


German, * and your {wag- bellied Hollander, — 

Drink, ho! — are nothing to your Engliſh. 
Cas. Is your e ſo N in his drink- 

ing?“ 


next poitle can be fil d. 


L 


1 ifs but „ pen] Thus the quarts. The folio reads, 
Oh man's life but a ſpan. STEEVENS. 


I 7” England, where (indeed) they are moſt potent in potting : 1 
Lis meilleurs buveurs en „ is an ancient French proverb. 


STEEVENS. 


98 —— 01 Solent in potting: your. : Dans, your German, Oc. | 
'UEnquife at ordinaries: there muſt be ſallets for the Italian, 


tooth-picks for the Spaniard, pots for the German! 5 e o 


Lyly's Midas, 1592. MALONE, 
—— Jour. Dane, See Vol. XXII. p. 61, n. 3. $TEEVINS, £: 


* —— ſo expert in his drinkin 2? ] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio 
ſo exquiſite, This „„ in the Engliſh is likewiſe men- 


toned by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Captain: 
+ Lod. Are the Engliſhmen _ 
© Such flubborn driokers? 
© Pifſo, ——— not a leak at fea | 
„ Can ſuck more liquor; you ſhall have their childred 
„ Chriſten'd in mull'd ſack, and at five years old 
10 Able to knock a Dane Gown, - STEEVENS, 


laco. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your 5 
Dane dead drunk; he ſweats not to overthrow your 
Almain ; he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the 


— 


. OfHELLO, 


Cas. To RY. health of our general. 


Mon. Jam for it, hefenant, and ri do you 
8 on ſweet England! 1 
85 King stephen? was a Wen beer,“ ( 
Hlis breeches coſt him but a crown; nel 
He held them ſixpence all too dear, A 
With chat he call'd the tailor — lin 78 
8 het 
He was a witht of high renown, ha? 
And thou art but of low degree: 0s 
*Trs pride that pulls the country down, De 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee, an 
| ha 
Some wine, ho?! bo 
Cas. Why, this! is a more exquiſue ſong than the 
other. 
Iaco. Will you hear it Again f th 
Cas. N 0; for 1 hold him ti to be unworthy of his 8 
| th 
3 r do you juſtice. * i. e. drink as much as you ao. See 
Vol. XIII. p. 229, u. 4. SIEEVENS, H 
„ Kiag Stephen c.] Theſe flanzas are taken from an old ſong, A 
which the reader will fivd recovered and preſerved in a curious 1 
work lately printed, entitled, Relicks of Ancient Poetry, ecabfling | 
of old heroick ballads, ſongs, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. JOHNSON, T 
So, in Greene's Q uip for an Upſtart Courtier : King Stephen wore 1. 
a pair of cloth breeches of a noble a pair, and thougbt them 
| pallipg coſtly.“ STEEVENS, | 0 
| —— & worthy peer, ] i, e. a e fellow. In this ſenſe V 
Deer, fere, and pheere, are often uſed by the writers of our carlicit | 
romances. STEEVENS. | 
A worthy peer is a worthy lord, a title frequently beſtowed upon 3 
' kings in our old romances, So, in Amadts de Gaule, 1619: Sit, H 
although you be a king and a great lord.“ Spenſer conftantly ules | 
the word peer in this feoſe, Pheere is in x every reſpect a very dif- 
erent word. RITSON, N 4 


— loun.] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. Jounzon. | 


le 
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hes that 40 thoſe things.—Well, faves | 

above all; and there be ſouls that muſt be ſaved, 50 

and there be ſouls muſt not be ſaved. WS 
laco. It's true, good lieutenant. . 
Cas. For mine own part,. no offence to the ge- 


neral, nor any man of quality. l hope to be laved. 


lIaco. And ſo do J too, lieutenant. 

Cas. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; the 
lieutenant is to be ſaved before the ancient. Let hh 
have no more of this; let's to our affairs. —Forgive 
ns our fins Gentlemen, let's look to our buſineſs. 
Do not think, gentlemen, I am drunk; this is my 
ancient this! is my right hand, and this i is my left 


hand:—I am not drunk now; 1 can ſand well | 


enough, and ſpeak well enough. 

ALL. Excellent well. 

Cas. Why, very well, then: you muſt not think ; 
then that 1 am drunk. e 55 1 58 WG: 

Mon. To the platform, maſters; 2 come, let's ſer 
the watch. 

Jaco. You ſee this fellow, chat is gone before; : 
He is a ſoldier. fit to ſtand by Ceſar 2 
And give direction: and do but ſee his vice; 

'Tis to bis virtue a juſt equinox, | 

The one as long as the other : 'tis pity of him, | 

1 fear, the truſt Othello puts him in, 

On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 

Will ſhake this ifland. 7 
Mos. But is he bel dus; N 
Taco. *'Tis evermore the prologue to his lleep: 


He'll watch the horologe a double ſet,” 


5 He % watch the. borologe double ſet, ke. ] If he hve no. 
drink, he'll keep awake ! the clock Arikes two rounds, or - 
four-and-twenty hours. | 85 
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214 © OTHELLO, 


| If drink rock not his cradle. 


— 


Mo. c It were well, 


The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps, he ſees it not; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Caſſio. 


And 28 not on his evils; * Is not this true? 


Enter Roprgico. 


1408. Hows now, Roderigo?. ON [ide 


0 1 pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. 


| Exit RobrfIdo. 
Mon. And 'tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place, as his own ſecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity : * 


Chaucer uſes the word korologe in more places than one: 
Well ſikerer was his crowing in bis loge 
c Than is a clock or abbey korologe.”” JoRNSOx. 


So, Heywood, in his Epigrams on Proverbs, 1562: _ 
Ahe divell is in {horologe, the houres to ttye, | 
© Searche houres by the ſanne, the devyl's dyal wyll lye: 
« The devyl is in thorologe, nowe cheere in bowles, 
„Loet the devyl keepe our clockes, while God keepe our 
ſoules.“ | 

Again, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : 
my gracious lord, | 7 
hy Siſto's horologe 'tis firuck eleven.“  STEBVENS. 


* enn_ graft infirmily :| An iofirwity rooted, Jeilled i in his con- 


 MAitvvyuon. Jokxsox. 


Dr. Johnſon's explanation tems to fall ſhort of the poet's mean- 
ing. Tue qualities of a tree are ſo changed by being engrafted, 
that its future ſivits are not ſuch as would have naturally ſprung 
from ihe flock, but derive their qualities from the graft irſerted 


into it, Conformably to this idea, is the alſertion of Hawlet con- 


cetuing the ſame vice in his countrymen: : 
+ They.clepe us drunkards,” Kc. 
See Vol. XXII. p. 61. HENLEY, » 


Dr. Johnſou 8 explanation is certainly juft, TER it has been 


| controverled. 80. in Kings Lear: — hen muft we look to receive 


e: 


ur 
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Jt were an honeſt action, to 4 
do to the Moor. 5 
ess. Not I, for his fair iſland: 
I] do love Caſſio well: and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But, hark! what noiſe ? 55 
[ Cry within, —Hdp! help! 


Re-enter Cassio, driving i in Ropnico. 


cas. vou rogue! you raſcal! 
Mon. . What's the matter, lieutenant? 
Cas. A knave !—teach me my aug — 
Ii beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. N 1 
Rop. Beat me! ' | 
Tag i. Dot hon prate, rogne! 
EY e [ Striking RoDERIGO. 
Mov. e Ny. $000 lieutenant ; 
[ Staying ham. 


1 pray you, fe hold your hand, 


WAS: | Let me 89, fr, | 

Or Fl knock you o'er 5 cart; „ 
Mo. — Nome, come, you're drunk. 2 
Cas. Drunk! 5 52 [ They fight. 2 3 


Jaco, Away, I lay! go out, and cry—a mutiny. 
f-4/ide io Rob. who goes out, 
Nay, good lieutenant, —alas, gentlemen,— 
Help, bo!—Lieutenant, —fir, Montano,—fir ;— 
Help, maſters '—Here 8 a 9 aneh, indeed! e 0 
"L000 6 5 3 


' 


from bis age not alone the imperfeflion of long ingraſted. condition 
but there-withal,” &, MAL. | 

— into à twiggen bottle.) A twiggen botile is a wicker 75 1 
watt © 1585 ſo the 1 reads. STEEVENS. . | ety — 2 
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'Whe's that that rings the bell ?—Diablo, 5 hot. 
The town will riſe : Gods will, heutenant! hold: 
You will be ſham'd for ever. | 


Enter Ornrro, and Attendants. 


Orn. What! is the matter beer 

Mo. 1 bleed flill, takin to the death; ;—hedies, 

Orn. Hold, for your lives. 

Taco. Hold, hold, lientenant, JET 7 Montano,— 
gentlemen, 

Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty? 


© cn Dichl0,] I meet with this exclawation in Marlowe's King 
| Edward II. 1398 * Diablo? what paſſions call you theſe?" 

STEEVENS, 
W Bleed fill, I am re to the death; he dies. ] The firſt quarto 
teads— Tounds, I bleed &c. STEEVENS., 


The editor of the folio, thinking it necellary” to omit the fit 


word in the line, abſurdly ſupplied its place by an at the end 


of the line, He dies. 


1 bad formerly inadvertently ſaid that the marginal. diregion, 


H. faints, was found in the quarto, 1622: but this was a miſtake, 


It was inſerted in a n of no value or autbority, e in 
1630. MALONE, 


Ian art t0 the death MO dies.] Montano thinks he.is mor- 


tally wounded, yet by theſe words he ſeems determined to continue 


the duel, and to kill his antagonift Caſſio. So when Roderigo runs 
at Coſſio, in the fifth a&, he 70— bs Vital, thou dieſt.“ 


TOLLET, 
He dies, I. e. he ſhall die. He may be ſuppoſed to ſay this as 


de is offering to renew the fight. 
Thus likewiſe Othello himſelf, in his very next ed 
\ — he dies upon bis motion.“ 


| I do not therefore regard theſe words, when uttered by Montano, 


as an abſurd addition in the firſt folio. SrREvENs. 


Hol, hold, lieutenant, ] Thus the original Pn. The folio 
reads—Hold ho, lieutenant. MALONE, 


9 m— all ſeo of place and duty "| 80 Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
The reſt: ft 


— all Macs of In. as duty ? Jonson. 


8. 


. 
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Hold, hold! the general ſpeaks to you; hold, for 5 20 


ſhame! 


Ora. Why, how now, ho! from whence rise 5 


| this? 
Are we turn'd Turks; "and to ene e do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 
For chriſtian ſhame, put by this barbarons brawl: 
He that ſtirs next to carve for his own rage, 


Holds his ſoul light; he dies upon his motion... 


silence that dreadfal bell,“ it frighis the iſle 


From her propriety. '— What is the . maſ=- 


ters: — 


Honeſt Iago, that look ſt dead with grieving, 


Speak, who began this? on thy love, 1 charge _ . 
1laco, I do not know friends all but now, even | 


now, 
In quarter, 1 andi in terms like bride and groom | 


Silence that dreadful | bell, +: It was a common pradlice formanly, | 


when any great affray happened in a town, to ring the alarum bell. 
When David Rizzio was murdered at Edinburgh, the Provoſt or- 


dered the common bell to be rung, and five hundred perſons were 
immediately aſſembled. See Saunderſon's Hiſt. of Queen Mary, 


p · 41. MALONE. 


At Paris the Togfin is fill rung as often as fires or diſturbances N 


17 


break out. STEEVENS. 
it frights the iſle. 
From ker. er From her das ond proper 1 
5 Jonnsox. 
In quarter, ] In their quarters; at their lodging. Jounxson. 
Rather at peace, quitt. They had been on that very ſpot (the 


court or platform, it is preſumed before the caſtle) ever fince 


Othello left them, which can (carcely be called Nen in their, 50 
ters, or at their lodging. RITSON. | 
So, in The Dumb Knight, Ad III. fc. is <7 


„% Did not you hold fair or and commerce with all the. 


ſpies of Cypres.“ RRED. 


It required one example, if no more, to evince that in ie 


ever ſiguified quiet, at peace. But a little attention would have ſhown, 


that the —_ whom be perks of Othello“ — left, vat 127 


1 18 


: LS > 
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Deveſting them for bed: and then; but now, 

(As if ſome planet had unwitted men,) 

Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt, 

In oppoſition bloody. I cannot ſpeak 

Any beginning to this peeviſh odds; 

And *would in action glorious I had loſt 

Theſe legs, that brought me to a part of it! | 


 Orn. How comes it, Michael, you arc thus Fo 
got?? | 


e who, being joined by lago, whois Othello tue on the 
platform) bad juft left him, is diſſuaded from ſetting the watch im- 
mediately; entreated to.partake of a ſtoop of wine, in compaay 
with a brace of Cyprus: gallants, then waiting without; and pre- 
vailed upon, though reluctantly, io invite them in. in this apait- 
ment the carouſal happens, and wine is repeatedly called for, till 
at laſt Caſho, finding its too powerful effects, goes out to let the 
watch, At the propoſal of Montano, himſelf and lago follow Caffe 
towards the platform, and the latter fets on Roderigo to ivlult 
him. The ſcuffle enſues; an alarm is given, and Othello comes 
forth to inquire the cauſe. When, therefore, lago anſweis: 
I do not know:—ſnends all but 2085 even now 
In quarler— | 
it is evident the quarter referred to, was that ene of the 60 fl 
aſſigned to the officers on guard, where Othello, after giving Calli 
bis orders, had, a little before, left him; and Where lage, with 
is cowpanious, immediately found him, HENLEY. 
In quarter,] i. e. on our ſtati on. do, iu 1 of Athens: 
Ih to atone your fears 
„ With my more noble meaning, not a man 
t« Shall paſs bis quarter,” | 
Their tation or quarter in the preſent insel was the guard- 
room in Othello's cattle, In OGH iss we have—** their quarters 
fires,” i, e. their fires regularly diſpoſed. | 
In quartcr Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed to mean, at their lodgings ; but 
that cannot be the meaning, for Montano and the gentlemen who 
accompanied him, had continued, from the time of their eutrance, 
in the apariitacut in Ochello's cafile, ic which the carouſal bad been; 
ane Cafho had only gone forth for a ſhort time to the platform, to 
'{<t the watch. On his return from the platform into the apartment 
zu which he left Montano and lago, he mects Roderigo; and the 
alle, fiiiRt between Catho aud Roderigo, a ud then between Mou- 


4n0 aid Caſho, enſues. MALGNE, 


: e, ere thus forgot?] - 1. you have W his your ſell 


—— 
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Cas. 1 pray you, pardon me, I cannot ſpeak. 
Orn. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil 
The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth A. 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wiſeſt cenſure; What's the matter, 
That you unlace* your reputation thus, 5 
And ſpend your rich opinion, ' for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give me anſwer to it. 
Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger; 
Your officer, lago, can inform you 


be: 


few While i ſpare ſpeech, which lomething now offends "2 
Jan y | | me,.— | a 5 
a Of all that 1 do know: nor know I aught, oF 
tilt By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night; 5 3 
a Unleſs ſelf-charity * be ſometime a vice; Od 
ff. 
Taj And to defend ourſelves it be a lin, 5 EN, I 
wes When violence afſails us. — 
9, ns Now, by heaven, >. 
My blood begins my ſafer guides to rule; 
= And paſlion, having my bel judgement collied, 0. 
ith 
6 That you e slacken, or looſen. But in age of 
dropping; or perhaps tttip of its ornaments. Jonxsox. © 
A hamilar phraſe occurs in Twelfth-Nught : 5 | 
„ [ priythee now, ungird thy iranpeneſs," STEEVENS. «+ 
bend your rich opinion,] Throw away and {quander a re- 
d. putation fo valuable as yours. Joussos. | 
'd — ſ/elf-charity — Care of one's ſelf, Jonvsov. CO + 85 
| 9 And paſſion, having my be judgement collied,] Thus the folio 
It reads, and | believe rightly. Othello means, that paſhon has dif- 
0 coloured his judgemeut. The word is uſed in 4 Mie ann Ig. 8 
A Dream? NY 5 Fa 
; . lightoing in the collied night,” Mn tes | \ 
0 To colly ancienily ſignified to beſmut, to blacken as 5 with coal, So, _ 1 
t in a comedy called The Family of Love, 1608: —catry thy | , 
J | link a bother ſide the way, thou collow ſt me 4 my rulfe,” The EA „ 
word (as Jam affured) is flill uſed in the midland counties. 


Mr. Tollet infor ms me that Wallis“ Hiſton of Northumberland, 
Þ 46 6, „Lin Gur northern counties it li. e. a fine black cla 


. 


12 


"Kin 7 to ont the way : If I once ſtir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the beſt of you 

Shall ſink in my rebuke. Give me fat know 
How this foul rout began, who ſet it on; 
And he that is approv d in this offence, * . 
Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a birth 
Shall loſe me.—What! i in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people's hearts brimfull of fear, 
To manage private and domeſtick quarrel, 
In night, and on the court and guard of infery!' 


or ochre] i is commonly known by the name of collow or lillow, by 
which name it is known by Dr. Woodward,” &c, The doQor ſays 


it had its name fiom kollow, by which name, in the North, the 


mut or grime on the top of chimneys is called, Colly, however, is 
| from coal, as collier. | Sir 1 e ee d. 


| STEEVENS, 
| Coles in his Diaionary, 1679, render « collow'd by denigratus: 


Sto colly,” denigro. 


The quarto, 1622, reads — having my beſt judgement cool'd. * 


modern editor s that quel'd was the word intended. 


MALONE, 
i that is ; approv'd in this 6 fine, He that is convided 


by] proof, of having been engaged in this offence. Jounsox. 


3 In night, and on the court and guard of Jafety j Thus the old 


copies. Mr. Malone reads: 
In night, and on the court of guard and feſeh! Srrzvxns. 


Theſe words have undoubtedly been tranſpoſed by negligence at 
me preſs. For this emendation, of which I am conhident every 
reader will approve, I am anſwerable. The court of guard was the 
common phraſe of the time for the guard-room, It has alteady been 
uſed by lago in a former ſcene; and what ſtill more firongly 
confirms the emendation, lago is there ſpeaking of Caſſio, and de- 


ſcribing bim as about to be placed in the very flation where he now 
appears: „ The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of guard,” z 


Again, in Antony and Cleopatra + 
« If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
„We wmuſtreturn to the court of guard.“ 


The ſame phraſe occurs in Sir Fokn Oldcafile, 1600, OY in many 10 
A ſimilar miſtake has happened in the preſent 


other old plays. 
| lene, where in the original copy we find: 


„Have you forgot all place 0 ſenſe and dut 2 
inſtead of—ail Jenje 7 N an h, 7 ME 
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Tis ions ago, ws been it? | . 
MoN. If e affin d,* or 0 din office, 


\ 


1 may venture to en with RL PIO at no editor of Stat” 75 


ſpeare has more ſedulouſly adhered to the ancient copies than I have 


done, or more ſteadily oppoſed any change grounded merely on ob- 


ſolete or unuſual phraſeology. But the error in the preſent caſe is 


ſo apparent, and the phraſe, the court of guard, ſo eftabliſhed by the | 
uniform uſage of the poets of Shakſpeare's time, that not to have 


correted the miſtake of the compofitor in the preſent inſtance, 


would in my apprehenſion have been unwarrantable, If the phraſe- | 


ology of the old copies had merely been unuſual, I ſhould not have 
ventured to make the flighteft change: bat the frequent occurrence 
of the phraſe, tke court of guard, in all our old plays, and that being 


tie word of art, leave us not room to entertain a doubt of its being 95 


the true reading, 


. 1,» 


Mr. Steevens fays, a bote as unuſual | occurs in 4 Mid- 


ſunmer-Night's Dream; but he forgets that it is ſupported by the 


uſage of contemporary writers. When any ſuch is produced in 
ſupport of that before us, it ought certainly to be attended to. 
1 may add, that the court of /afety may in a metaphorical ſenſe be 


underſtood ; but who ever Walked of the guard li. e. the Lale! of Tx 


ſoſtty )? MALONE, 
As a collocation of 8 as teste SRC I occurs in 4 


F Dream, and is juſtified We in the ee bt 


lnſtance— 


„I ſhall defire you of more acounlatonce ; * 
I forbear to difturb the text under conſideration. 


If Safety, like the Roman Salus, or Recovery in King 1 FN be 


Nr where is the impropriety of ſaying—under the guard of 
Safely? Thus, Plautus, in bis Captivi: «+ + Neque: jam ſervare 
Solus, fi vult, me poteſt.“ | 
Mr, Malone alſo appears to forget that, on a preceding occaſion, 
he too has left an unexemplified and very queſtionable phraſe, in 
the text of this tragedy, hoping, we may ſuppoſe, (as 1 do, that 
it will be hereafter countenanced ah gs See f. 98, u. 2. 
STEEVENS: 


8 'Ti monftrous.] This word was uſed 1 as 2 ee as if 
it were written mon ſterous. MALON EZ. | 


It is again uſed as a e in Mabel. See Vol. XI. p. 470 


D, 2 STEEVENS, 
1 partially affin'd.] fra n bound by proximity of relation- 


* 


122 OTHELLO, 


Thou doſt 1 more or leſs than truth, 


Leſt, by his clamour, (as it fo fell out,) 
The town might fall in ſright: he, ſwift of foot, 
Outran my purpoſe; and 1 return'd the rather 

For that | heard the clink and fall of ſwords, 
And Caſio. high in oath ; which, till to-night, 

I ne'er might ſay before: When I came back, 

| (For this was brief,) 1 found them cloſe together, 
At blow, and thruſt; even as again they were, 


More of this matter can | not report: — 


| ſhip; ; but hav it means related by nearyeſs of cs. | la the fiſt 
| ſcene it is uſed in the former of theſe ſenſes; 


Pope. MaLone. 


reads this ton zue ou? from my mouth. MALONe. 


Thou art no ſoldier. | e 


ao, Touch me not ſo near: Wh 

1 had rather have this tongue cut from my month,” 20 
Than it ſhould do offence to Michael Caſſio; Thy 
Yet, I perſuade myſelf, to ſpeak the truth _ Ma! 
Shall nothing wrong him. — Thus it is, general, But 


Montano and myſelf being 1 in ſpeech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help; 


And Caſſio following him * with determin d ſword, 


To execute upon him: Sir, this gentleman _ Lo 
Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his paule; ru 
Myſelf the crying fellow did purſue, by | 


When yon yourſelf did part them, 


But men are men; the beſt ſometimes forget :— 
Though Caſſio did ſome little wrong to him.— 
As men 1n N rike thoſe that with them beſt, 


« If L, in any juſt term, am affin'd 
„ To love the Mor.“ STEEVENS. | 
* ——leagu'd in office, ] Old copies —league.. Correded by Mr. 


7 —— cut from my mouth,] Thus the folio. The quarts, 1622, 


# 4nd Caſh folly wing bim — ] Yhe wort him in this line ſeems 
to have -r-pt into it from the compolitor's eye e on that be · 


low, Ax. 


er, 


22, 


bes 


. * % 
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vet, arely, Caſſio, I kdicvt, recav'd,* ©. 
From him that fled, ſome ſtrange indignity, N 
Which patience COUT not Pals. Pr 

OTROS; ps: (4 keow; 1490. 
Thy honeſty nd love Saks mince this matter, 
Making it light to OE ron I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine.— 


Enter DrsDEMONA, attended. 


oY if my gentle love be not rats gd up; — 


I'll make thee an example. | 
'Dxs. e What'sthe matter. dear ? 
Ork. All's well now, lweeting;“ Come away. to 
bed. 

Sir, for your hurts, 

i will be Four 8 Lead him off. 

[To MonTano, who is led off. 

Jago, look with,” care about the town; 

And filence thoſe whom this vile brawl difirated.— 

Come, Deſdemona; tis the ſoldiers' life, 

To have their balmy ſlumbers wak'd with ftrife. 

( Exeunt all but IAco, and Cassio. 3 
1aco. What, are you hurt, lientenant? 
Cas. Ay, paſt all ſurgery. 
laco. Marry, heaven forbid! 
Cas. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, 1 
bave loſt my reputation! 1 have loſt the immortal 55 


3 ſueel ing: This ſurfeiting pleas: term of fondneſs 
originates from the name-of an apple e Th dul by its 
iufipid ſweetneſs, STEEVENS. 


Lead him ff.] 1 am perſusded theſe words were Cay” 


_ a marginal diredion. In our old plays all the flage-direions were 
couched in imperative terms ko, n the E100 | 
Kin off. MALONS, | 


%% FIRELLO;. 


part, ſir, of myſelf, and what remains is beſtial,— 
My reputation, lago, my reputation. 
. Jaco. As I am an honeſt man, I thought yon had 


received ſome bodily wound; there is more offence 


in that, than in reputation.“ Reputation is an idle 
and moſt falſe impoſition; oft got without merit, 
and loſt without deſerving: You have loſt no re- 
putation at all, unleſs you repute yourſelf ſuch a 
loſer. What, man! there are ways to recover the 
general again: You are but now caſt in his mood, 
a puniſhment more in policy than in malice; even 
ſo as one would beat his offenceleſs dog, to affright 
an imperious lion; ſue to him again, and he's yours, 


Cas. I will rather ſue to be deſpiſed, than to de- 


ceive ſo good a commander, with ſo flight,* ſo 
drunken, and ſo indiſcreet an officer. Drunk? and 

ſpeak parrot? and ſquabble? ſwagger? ſwear? 

and diſcourſe fuſtian with one's own ſhadow ?PÞ (0, 

thou inviſible ſpirit of wine, if thou haſt no name 
to be known by, let us call thee——devil! 


—— there is more e Ke.) Thus the quartos. | The folio 


reads—there is more ſenſe, Ke. STEEVENS. 

EP : — in his mood,] Eje &ed in bis anger. Jonnson. | | 

* ——/o llight,] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622, reads 
ſo 2 MALONE. 

5 — and ſpeak parrot?] A phraſe Ggnilying to act fooliſhly 
and childiſhly. So Skelton : | 

| % Theſe maidens full mekely with many a divers flour, | 

% Freſhly they dreſs and make ſweete my boure, | 
With ſpake POR 1 pray you Tall ar an + thei ſaye.” 


Wan URTO® Ne | 


So. 10 Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1597 F 
Thou pretty parrot, ſpeak a while," 3 
Theſe lines are wanting in the firſt quarto. sr EEE As. 

From Drunk, &c. to ſhadow, inclufively, is wanting in the 
quarto, 1622, By. ſpeak parrot,” ſurely the poet meant, *+ talk 
Ml,” and pot, as Dr. . nee 5 68 gong” lou 

| | wr SHEN 0 


0 
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Jaco. What was he that you follow'd with your 


ford? What had he done. to your 

Cas. I know not. 

Jaco. Is it poſſible? 

Cas. I remember a maſs of things, hik nothing 
diſtinctly; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. —O, 
that men ſhould put an enemy in their mouths, to 
teal away their brains! that we ſhould, with joy, 
revel, pleaſure, and Spiele, transform ourſelves 
into beaſts! _ 


laco. Why, but yon are now well en ongh; How 


came you thus recover'd? 

Cas. It bath pleaſed the devil, e 
give place to the devil, wrath: one 0 
ſhows me another, to make me 1 deſpiſe 
myſelf. 

laco. Come, you are too ſevere a moraler: As 
the time, the place, and the condition of this coun- 


try ſtands, I could heartily with this bad not be- 
fallen; but ſince it is as it is, mend it for your 


own good. 


Cas. 1 will aſk him for my place again; he ſhall | 


tell me, I am a drunkard! Had I as many mouths 


as Hydra, ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them all. 
To be now a ſenfible man, by and by a fool, and 
preſently a beaſt! O Rrange ! — Every inordinate | 


cup is unbleſs'd, and the ingredient is a devil. 
laco. Come, come, good wine is a good fami- 


liar creature, if it be well uſed; exclaim no more 
againſt it. And, good lieutenant, 1 think, vou 
think I love you. 
Cas. 1 have well 8 it, 1 drunk! 
IAco. You, or any man living, may be drunk 
at ſome ume, man. III tell you what you ſhall 


6D 


6 HET, 


do. Our general 8 Nite is now the general; Nit ma 
ſay ſo in this reſpect, for that he hath devoted 2rd 
given up himſelf to the contemplation, mark, and 
denotement of her parts and graces : *—coanfe(y 
 yourſelt ireely to her; importune her; ſhe'll be! 
to put you in your place again: ſhe is of ſo free, 
ſo kind, ſo apt, ſo bleſſed a diſpolition, that ſhe 
holds it a vice in her goodneſs, not to do more than 
ſhe is requeſted: This broken joint,“ between you 
and her huſband, entreat her to ſplinter; and, my 
fortunes againſt any lay“ worth naming, this crack 
bf yourlove ſhall grow ſtronger than it was | before, 
Cas. You adviſe me well. 


1aco. I proteſt, in the fincerity of love, FRY ho- 
neſt kindneſs. 


Cats 1 think it frerly; and, betimes jo the 
morning, will I belcech the virtuous Deſdemona to 
_ undertake for me: I am delperate of my fortunes, 


i they check me here. 


, . that he bath deooted and eigen up himſelf {0 the con- 
templation, mark, and denotement of her parts and graces :] [Old 
copiesr—devotement. ] I remember, it is ſaid of Antouy, in the 
beginning of his tragedy, that he who uſed to is his eyes Motz? 
ther on the dreadfn! ranges of war: 

66. 00w bends: now turns, 
The office and devotion of their view. 
66 Upon a tawoy front,” | 

This is finely expreſſed; but I cannot perſuade myſelf chat our 
poet would ever have ſaid, any-one devoted bimſeif to the devo!r- 
ment of any thing, All the copies agree; but the mifiake certaivly 
_ aroſe from a ſingle leiter being turned yphde down at preſs, 

LTHEOBALD, 

The fave miſtake Has happened in Hamlet, _ in ſeveral other 8 

places. See Vol. V. p. 178, n. 3. MALONE. | | 
—— This broken joint, Thus the Ee” The. original copy 
reads —This brawl, MALONE, 

Tn any lay—] i. e. any bet, any wager. RiTS ON. 

So, in Cymbeline ; % will have it no lay. STEBVENS, 


JN. 
Id 
he 
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Iaco. You are in the Tight” Good night, lieu- 
tenant; I muſt to the watch. 

Cas. Good night, honeſt lacs. | [ Exit Carne. 
IAO. And what's he then, Wat 79 4 808 the 
villain? 
When this advice is free, I give, and honeſt, 
Probal? to thinking, and (indeed) the courſe 
To win the Moor again? For 'tis moſt eaſy 
The inclining Deſdemona * to fubdue _ 
In any honeſt ſuit; ſhe's fram'd as fruitful“ 

As the free elements. And then ſor her 
To win the Moor, —were't to renounce his bap- 
in, 

All ſeals and ſymbols of NE fin, — 

His ſoul is fo enfetter'd to her love, 

That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe liſt, 

Even as. her appetite ſhall play the god 

With his weak function. How am | then a villain, ; 
To counſel Caſſio to this N e 


" __— this advice is free] This counſel has an appearance. of 
boneſt openneſs, of frank good-will, JOHNSON, _ 
Ratber groils, not e bak as his advice to nas by was. | 
- HrvLEy, 
v Probal cis Þ Thus the ole editions, There may be ſuch a 
contradion of the word probable, but I bave not met with it in any 
other book. Yet abbreviations as violent occur in our ancient 
vriters, and eſpecially in the woiks of Churchyard, STEEVENS. 
Tie iuclining Deſdemona—] Inclining here fignifies compliant. 
__ MALONE, 
— —] Correſponding t to  bentgnus, eq Ne. EN 
. 85 xxxxr. 
— ; fruitful | | | 
As the free elements. tiberal. depri, 25 the £2 out 
"of which all things are produced, Jonxsox. | | 
8 to this parallel covrſe,] Parallcl, for even; becauſe parallel 
lines Tun even and equidiſlant. Wanmms. 15 TY 
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DireQly 1 to bis good? Divinity of hell! 
When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 
They do ſuggeſt® at firſt with heavenly ſhows, 
As I do now: For, while this honeſt fool 


' Plies Deſdemona to repair his fortunes, _ 1 
And ſhe for him pleads ſtrongly to the Moor, 
I'll pour this peſtilence” into his ear, — 5 Wh 
That ſhe repeals him * for her body's at; 0 Th 


And. by how much ſhe ſtrives to do him good. 
She ſhall undo her credit with the Moor. 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 
And ont of her own goodneſs make the net, 
That ſhall enmeſh them all.'—How now, Roderigo? 


Enter Kboanios. 


Ron. 1 do follow here in the chace, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. 
My: money is almoſt ſpent; I have been to-night 


so, i in our Fadibor' $ oth Sonnet: 
«© Time doth transfix the flouriſh ſet on youth, 
« And delves the ferall;ls in beauty's brow.” MALONE. 
Parallel courſe; i. e. courſe level, and even with his de figu. 
i nnen, 
| 6 When devils will their blackefl fins put on, ll 
They do ſugget ——] When devils mean to infligate men to 
commit the moſt atrocious crimes. So, in Hamlet : | 
| % Of deaths put on by cunning ' and forc'd cauſe.” 


To put on, has already occurred twice in the . play, in this 6s 

| ſenſe. To /uggeft in old language is to tempt. | 
| "on Vol. IV. p. 220, n. 4. MALONE. - . 
hour this peflilence _ Peftilence, for poiſon. 85 Iu 
WARBURTON, 15 
© That ſhe repeals 1 —] That is, recalls bim, JoHns0N. la 
9 That ſhall enmeſh them all.] A metaphor from taking birds Is 
in meſhes, Pore. | | 
Why not from the taking fiſh, for which purpoſe. nets are more Eb 


4 en uſed © 2 M. MASON, 


Ne 
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| keedlagty well cudgell'd; and, 1 think, the iſſue 8 


will be I ſhall have ſo much experience ſor my 


pains: and ſo, with no money at all, and a e, 85 


more wit, * return to Venice. Fes 

Iaco. How poor are they: that have 1 not Par ng 
____tience ! 2H 

What wound did ever Beal dur by deprees ? 


Thou know'ſt, we work by wit, and not by wich- | 


> Crus i 
And wit depends on Kilawry" time. 
Does't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten "To 


And thou, by that ſmall hurt, haſt caſhier'd Caſio: : f 


Though other things grow fair againſt the ſun, 
Jet fruits, that bloſſom firſt, will firſt be Tipe: I, 
Content thyſelf a while —By the mals, tis morn- 


. 2 5 0 I 
little more wit] Thus the folio. The firſt quazto. reads | 
—and with that wit.  STEEVENS. £ 


3 Though other things grow 12 againſt the Ja, : 8 
Lit fruits, that bloſſom firſt, will firſt be ripe: ]. of s many aiffer. | 
ent things, all planned with the ſame art, and prometed: with the 
ſane diligence, ſome muſt ſucceed ſooner than others, by the order 
of nature. Every thing cannot be done at once; we mult proceed 
by the neceſſaly gradation. We ate not to deſpair of flow events 
any more than of tardy fruits, while the cauſes are in regular pro- 
preſs, and the fruits grow /air againfl the ſun, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer bas not, 1 think, rightly conceived the ſentiment; for he 
reads : 5 

Thoſe froits which bloſſom firſt, are not firſt ripe; ob Fn: eff 

1 have therefore drawn it out at length, tor there are few to 

vhom tha will be eaſy which was difficult to Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
JoHN80N, 


The Vloſſoning, or fair appearance of ls to which lago al- 
ludes, is, the remoyal of Caſfio, As their plau had already bloſſomed, | 
lo there was good ground for expecting that it would ſoon be rife. 
lago does not, I think, wean to compare their ſcheme to tardy fruits, | 
as 5 Johnſon ſeems to have ſuppoſed, MALONE. 


4 By the maſs, 'tis morning; | Here we have one of the nu- 
merous arbitary alterations made by the Matter of tbe Revels in the 


Vor. XXIII. . 


+ 2-0: OTHELLO, 


Pleaſure, and action, make the hours ſeem ſhort, — 
Retire thee; go where thou art billeted: 
Away, 1 ſay; thou ſhalt know more hereafter: 


: Nay, get thee gone. | Exit Rop, ] Two things are 
1 10 be done. 


M iy wife muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs 
Tl ſet her on; 


Myſelf, che while, to draw, the Moor apart, 


And bring him jump when © he may Caſſio find 


Soliciting his wife: Ay, that's the way; _ 
Dull not device by coldneſs and . [Bai 


N ae copies, from which a great part of the folio Was orinted; 


I reads—In tr2th, tis morning. See The Io Account 7 the 


Engliſh Stage, Vol, III. Maron. 

— to drew —] Thus the old copies ; and this reading i iq 
conſiſtent with the tenor of the preſent interrupted ſpeech, Iago 
is fill debating with himſelf concerning the means io perplez 
. Othello. STEEVENS. 


454 Myſelf, the while, to — The old 1 bave awhils, 
Mr. Theo ald made the correction. 

The modern editors read Myſelf, the while, will draw. But 

the old copies are undoubtedly right. An imperfeR ſentence wal 

intended. Iago is ruminating on his plan. MATO. 

bring kim jump when —] _ Unexpefedly : — an expreſſion 

taken from the bound, or ſtart, with which we are ſbocked, at the 

ſudden and uplooked-for e of 8 offenſive objed. 

HrxLEy, 

Jump when, believe, ſignifies no more than juſt at the tin! 

_ When. 80, in Hamlet: 

| Thus twice before, and jump at this dad bour,” 

Seo Vel. * P. IL and 13, n. 7. ene. ol 


"ACT MI. SCENE I. 
Before the Caſtile. 


Enter CAss1o, and Jome Muſicians, | 


| pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid—good-morrow, 
ed, general, 9 „ L f ch. 
the | 
1 Enter Clown. 
ago 
le Cro. Why, Meller, have your ider ente been 
1 at Naples, that they ſpeak i'the noſe chus! . 
oh 1. Mus. How, fir, how! 
a Co. Are thele, 1 pray you, call d wind inlru- | 
ments? 
" 1. Mus. Ay, marry, are they, fir. 
80 CLo. O, thereby hangs a tail. 
EY, 1. 1. Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, fir? 4 


inſtruments here meant. RITSON. 


ſpeak i'the noſe thus? ] So, in The Merchant of Venice? 
EI | And others, when the bagpipe Jags 1 i the noſe, —." 


The venereal diſeaſe firſt ne at the bes of — 3 
K 2 


| JOHNSON. . 
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Cas, Maſters, play here, 1 will content your 


— end eee general. It is the uſual prabiics 
of the waits, or nocturnal minſtrels, in ſeveral towns in the North 
of Eugland, after playing a tune or two, to cry ++ Good-morrow, 
maiſter ſuch a one, good-worrow dame,” adding the hour, and 
fare of the weather. It ſhould ſeem to have prevailed at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. They formerly uſed hautboys, which are the winde 


Y Why, maſters, have your inflruments been af Nopla, that they 


| STERVENS. 2 


1 
* by” 


as f OTHE ED, 


C10. Marry, fr, by many a wind oflewmem that 


I know. But, maſters, here's money for you: and 10 

” the general fo likes your muſick, that he defires 10 
pon, of all loves,“ to make no more noiſe with 1. Is 

1. Mos. Well, fir, we will not. pre 

Co If yon have any muſick that may not be 5 

heard, to't again: but, as they lay, to hear muſick, An 

the general does not greatly Safe. 00 

1. Mus. We have none ſuch, fir, * 

ls. Then put up your pipes in your bag, lor 

In away: * Go; vaniſh into air;* away. 1 


[ Exeunt Muſicians 
ls. Doſt thou hear, my onal friend? 


CLo. No, I hear not your honeſt friend; I hear 
ou. 
5 Cas. Pr ities, keep up thy quillets. There's 
a poor piece of gold for thee: if the gentlewoman 
that attends the general's wife, be ſlirring, tell her, 
there's one Caſſio entreats her a little favour of 
ſpeech : Wilt chou do this? 8 
Co. She is ſtirring, fir; if ſhe will ſtir ider 
ſhall ſeem to notify unto her, [Ext 


ö 


Cas. Do, good my ſriend.— In happy time, Iago, 
| laco. You have not been a-bed then? 


"ih $f all 19551 The folio 9 3 ſake. The 
| Phraſe in the text occurs alſo in The Merry Wives of Windſor, See 
Vol. V. p. 84, n. 3. STEEVENS. 

— for I'll aua: Sir T. Hanmer n en hie aways 

JOHNSON, 
Co ooh into air; ] $9, the folio and one of the quariot. 
_ The eldeſt quarto reads Vaniſh away. STEEVENS. 


i allen.] See Vol, Xii. 7. 305, a. 5. Maron 1 


. 8 


at 


. 
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cas. 5 Why. no; che day bad broke 
Before we parted. 1 have made bold, Iago, e 
To ſend in to your wife : My ſuit to her 
Js, that ſhe will to virtuous neee 
Procure me ſome access. F 

laco. Ill ſend her to you cally; BY 
And I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 
May be more free. Pa 

Cas. I humbly thank you for t. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honeſt. * | 


Enter EatLIA. 


Fart, Good: morrow, good lieutenant: Tam ſorry 
For your diſpleaſure; * bat all will ſoon be well, 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it; 
And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſlontly: The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity; and that, in : wholeſome wiſdom, 


— never Ines | 
4 Florentine more kind and honef. 3 In . of this line, 
a doubt has been entertaived concerning the country of Iago. 
Caſio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears by the firft ſcene 
of the play, where he is expreſsly called one. That lago was a 
Venetian, is proved by a ſpeech ia the third ſceve of this 28, and 
by what be ſays in the fifth act, after having flabbed Roderigo : 
4. Jago, Alas, my dear friend and RFI, Roderigo « . 
Uk Gra. What, of Venice? 5 
e Togo, Yer : | | 
All that Caffio means to lay In the paſſage beſore 1 us is, I never 
experienced more honeſty and kindneſs even in one of wy own. 
countrymen, tban in this man. 
Mr. Ste oven has made the lame obſervation in another place. 
| MALONE, 
It was made 1 in edit, 1775 Srazvans.. 88 5 
© For your diſpleaſure;] i. e. the N you hare incurred Y 
ou Othello, | STEVENS: 5 


14  OTHELLO, » 


He might not but refuſe you: but, he proteſts, he 
loves you; 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his likings, 
To take the ſaf ſt occaſion by the front,” 
To bring you in Again. | 
"GAS Yet, I beſeech you,— 
If you think fit, or that it may be done,— — 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 
With Deſdemona alone. 
SMILE: Pray you, come in; 
I will beſtow yon where you ſhall have time 


Al 


To ſpeak your boſom freely. At 
Cas, l _ Tam much bound t to you.” 

x | LExeunt, ; 

| Bi 

? SCENE IL 0 


4 Room i in the Calle. 


* 


Enter OrnzLLo, Iaco, and Gentlemen. 


' Orn. Theſe letters give, lago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ſtate: 
That done, I will be walking on the works, | 
Repair there to me. OY 
| laco, - Well, my good lord, Tu do't. 
Ora. This N gentlewen,—ſhall we 
 ſee't! 


_ Gent. We'll wait upon your lordſhip. [ Comet 


To take the f A occofion by the front, ] This line 18 wanting in | 
the folio. STEevens. 


In muck bound 0 you. J This ſpeech i is omitted in the brtt | 
quarto. STEEVENS. | 

* —— to the ate; ] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio,—to the 
Jmate. MALONE, TT ng 
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SCENE II. 


5 efore the caſlle. 


Enter Drspruona, Cassio. and Ent. 


Drs. Be thou alfurd. good Caſſio, I will do PR Re 
All my abilities in thy behalf, D a 
EM1L. Good madam, do; I know it grieves my 
e len,, N55 . 
As if the caſe were his s | 
Dxs. O, that's an honeſt fellow.—Do not doubt, _—_ 
Caſo, 5 ꝓꝑ— 2» 56 
But 1 will have my lord and you again oc 2 
As kriendly as you, were. 

Cas. : Bounteous madam, 
Whatever ihall 3 of Michael Caſſio, 

He's never any thing but your true ſervant. 

Des. O, fir, I chank yon: Yon do e Welz | 
You have known him long; and be you well aſſur d. 
He ſhall in ſtrangeneſs ſtand no further off 
Than in a politick diſtance. 

Cas. 4s, Hcg Ay. but lady. 

That policy may either laſt fo long,“ 
Or feed upon ſuch nice and waterith diet, 
Or breed itfelf fo ont of circumſtance, 4 


b. 


5 8 
1 5 REY ed 
1 ; 
« EY 1 


« — 


2 4s if the caſe were bis. ] The folio reads, — As if the canſe | 
were his. STEEVENS. ; 
O, fir, I thank you: ] Thus the quarts, 1622. The folio. 
reads—1 know't, I thank you. MALONE. , | 

Tat policy may either laſt ſo long,] He may wer of bimſelf 
think it politick to keep me out of office ſo loug, or be may be 
ſatisfied with ſuch {light reaſons, or ſo many accidents may make 
c bim think my re- admiſſion at that thae en ot 1 FO wy 

quite 255 a N s 
* 8 


136 OTHELLO, 


That, I * abſent, md my place ſapplied,. 


My general will forget my love and ſervice. 


 Dxs. Do not doubt that; before Emilia > 


I give thee warrant of thy place: aſſure thee, 


If 1 do vow a friendſhip, T'll perform it 


To the laſt article: wy lord ſhall never reſt; 


Il watch him tame,“ and talk him out of patience; 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a ſhrift; 


III intermingle every thing he does 


With Caſſio's ſuit: Therefore be merry, Caſſio; ; 


For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die, NT 


- 


Than pee thy cauſe away. 
Enter co and Taco, at a diſtance. 


EMI. e On Madam, here comes 


My lord. 


Cas. Madam, Tn take my leave. 7 
Ds. Te . 2 | Why, lay, 


And hear me e ſpeak. 


Cas. Madam, not now; 12 am very ill at eaſe, | 


4 I'll watch zin tame, ] It is ſaid, that the ferocity of beafts, 


inſuperable and irreclaimable by any other means, is ſubdued by 


keepiug them from ſleep. JOHNSON. 
Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from 0 


and it is tothe management of theſe that ts Leads alludes, 805 


in Cartwright s Lady Errant : 


© - We'll keep you, 
As they do hawks, OR. untill you leave 
% Your wildneſs.“ ; | 


: Again, in Monſieur D- Olive, 1606: 4% —— your only way to. deal 


with women aud parrots, is to keep PRs waking.” 
Again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Juft Italian, 1630: 
ne They ve watch'd my hardy violence ſo tame." | 
Again, in The Booke of Haukynge, Huntyng, &c. bl. I. no | date: 


n Woke her all nyght, and on the morrowe all daye, and then 22 1 5 


will be previ cuough to be reclaimed,” ra | 


THE MOOR OF v 9 wy - 


Unfit we mine own purpoſes. his 


Drs. / 24:5: 7 Ws: well“ | b 
Do your diſcretion. [Exit Casei. 
Ao. - Hal: I: like not chat. 


Orun. What doſt thou ſay? - | 

IAO. Nothing, my lord: or if-—I know norahan 
Oru. Was not that Caſſio, parted from my wife? 
laco. Caſſio, my lord? No, ſure, I cannot think 

it, / ö 

That he would fieal away ſo guleyike, 

Seeing you coming. + 
%%% Lee "was ; be, 
Drs. How now, my lord? ; 

I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 

A man that languiſhes 1 in your diſpleaſure. 

OTH, Who is't, you mean? 


' Dxs.. Why, your lieutenant Caſſio. Good my lord, 1 


If have any grace, or power to move you, : 
His preſent reconciliation take; | 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 


That errs in ignorance, and 1 not in cunning. 


ell, well, 1 The . bas been repeated for the 
fake of meaſure. STEEVENS. - 


5 His preſent reconciliation take z] Caſo was to, be enn to 


bis general, not bis general to him, therefore take cannot, be right, 
We ſhould read — make. WARBURTON. 


To tate his reconciliation, may be to accept the ſubmiſfon which 


he makes in order lo be recouciled. JonxSON. ILL 


s EE and not in cunning, ] ny for —_ or vo rel | 
finply, WARBURTON. | 


Perhaps rather for knowledge, the ancient boats of he word. $0, 


in Meajure for Meaſure: In the boldneſs of my curning I will lay | 
myſelf in bazard.”” The oppokiion which ſeems to have been in- 
tended between cuuping aud Igporage es. Nenn this ten. : 

, | FT LOND. 


1 


1 have no agate h in an i honeſt face: ers 
1 pr'ythee, call him back. Tha! 
OTH 20 Went he hence now? | Whe 
Dxs. Ay, ſooth; ſo humbled, PE Hatt 
That he hath left Part of his grief with r me; 10 g 
1 ſuffer with him. Good love, call him back: | 0 
OTH. Not now, ſweet e Tous Other 5 
time. 
8 Drs. But ſhall be howdy? 
e TS ſooner, ſweet, for you, 
Drs. Shall't be to- night at ſapper ? | 
OT. , e not to- -night 
Dxs. Tomorrow: Acne then? 
O... I ſhall not dine at home; 


I meet the captains at the citadel, 
Dks. Why then, to-morrow night; or ell 
morn; | 

Or tueſday noon, or the; or wedneſday morn; — 
1 pray thee, name the time; but let it not 

Exceed three days: in faith, he's penitent; 
And yet his treſpaſs, in our common reaſon, 
(Save that, they ſay, the wars mull make examples 

Out of their belt,” ) is not almoit 2 fault 
To incur a private check: When all he come? 
Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my foal, 
What you 2 aſk me, that 1 MY deny, 


21 ſuffer with kim.) Thus 160 quarto, 1622. The folio reads — 
Jo ſuffer with him. STxzvVENs. | | 


1 —— the wars muft male examples | 

Out of \beir beſt.] The ſeverity of military liſcipline muſt | 

not ſpare the beft men of the army, when their N may 

afford a-wholeſome example. Jonkson. | : 7 


The old copies read — her bet, Mr. Rowe made this aalen . 
eneadalen. MALONE, | | 


er 
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Or ſtand ſo mammering on.“ What! Michael Caſſio, 


That came a wooing with you 3? and many a time,” 
When 1 have ſpoke of you diſpraifingly, 
Hath ta'en your part; to have ſo much to do 


Jo bring him. in! Truſt me, I could do much, 3 
Orn. Pr'ythee, no more: let him come when he : 


„ i: 
Iwill deny thee nothing, 


„ | Why, wie i is not a boon; 


'Tis as 1 ſhould entreat you wear your gloves, 


Or feed on nouriſhing diſhes, or keep you warm; — 


Or ſue to you to do peculiar profit 
10 your own perſon : Nay, when I have a [= 


Wien 1 mean to touch you love indeed, 


Fd mammering on.] To heſitate, to and i in ſuſpenſe. 
The word often occurs in old Engliſh writings, aud probably takes 


ks original from the French M'Amour, which men were apt often 
to repeat when they were not ne. rap to give a dire anſwer. 


|  HANMER, 

I find the ſame word in Acolaflus, a ak 1540: „ ſtand 
in doubt, or in a mamorynge between hope and fear.” _ | 
Again, i in Thomas Drant's tranſlation of the third ſatire of the 2 


ſecond book of Horace, 1567 : 


„% Yea, when ſhe daygues to ſend for him, then rannte 


he doth doute,”” STEEVERNS. | 
Again, in Lyly's Euphues, 1580: — neither fland in a mamering 


whether it be beft to depart or not.“ The quarts, 1622, rende | 


api af an, A is the reading of the lolio. 


999 What! Michael cao, | 


That came @ wooing with you;] And 1006 in the: firſt a8 Caſio : 
appears perſedly ignorant of the amour, and is indebted to lago 


for the information of Othello's nee and of the Fre: to 
whom he is married. S$STEEVENS. 5 

ves the notes on the paſlage alluded to, p- 32, n. 5. , 5 
MALOME. 


bad accidentally * — fo, from me : procetiug: line, 


| MaLons. | 


— many 4 dine, ] Old copies, ee and without the 
leaſt improvement of the ſenſe, — ſo many a time. The compoſitor 


STE . 


3 
— 
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11 ſhall be fall of poize* a4 difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. NEE 
rn. I will deny thee nothing; 
Wbereon, I do beſeech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myſelf, = 

Drs. Shall I deny you? no: Farewell, my lord, 

Ora, Farewell, my Deſdemona: 1 will come to 

thee raight. 
Dxs. Emilia, come: — Be i it as your fancies teach 
7 v6u7;" | 
| Whate' er you be, I am obedient. 
I ekExit, with EMILIA, 

Orn. Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But I do love thee! * and when 1 love thee not, 
Chaos is come e 


— fl of - poize ==] i e. of . $0, in The Dunk 
Knight, 1633: 
255 6, They 3 are of poire ſufficient. —. 
Again: Wes 
Hut we are all pref down with other poine.” GY 
| | Sreevert, 
__ Excellent wretch ! — Perdition catch 0 foul, 
But I do love thee! Ke. } The meaning of the word MT? i 
not generally underſtood, It is now, in ſome parts of England, a 
term of the ſofteſt and ſondeſt tenderneſs. It expreſſes the utmoſt 
degree of amiableneſs, joined with an idea, wich perhaps all ten- 
derneſs includes, of feebleneſs, ſoftneſs, aud want of piotcdion. 
Othello, conſidering Deſde mona as cxceiliag in beauty and virtue, 
ſoft aud timorous by her ſex, aud by her ſituation abſolutely in bis 


power, calls her, Excellent wretch! It may be expicffed : 


Dear, harmleſs, helpleſs excellence. Jounsun, 
Sir W. D'Avenant uſes the ſame exprefion in his Cruel Brother, 


1630, and with the ſame meaaing. It occurs twice: “ Excellent 


N werte with: a umorous modeſty ſhe fiflech up her ulterance. “ 
Tis  STERVENS, 
3 — ulen I love tha not, 
Cat is come again]! When my love is for a moment fafnend- 


« by ſuſpicion, I have dothiug in my mind but diſcord, malt. 


perturbation, aud coufuſion. e 


1 
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Jaco. My noble beds. | : es 

os Bs Lg What doſt thon fag, beef 
lado. Did Michael Caſſio, e Lite wood my 

ay, | 

know of your love? 
Or. e did, from firſt tolaſt: Why: Joftthou aſk? 
Iaco. But for a ſatisfaction of my thought; 

No further harm,  _ 
OTH, Why of thy thought, hes? 
 1aco. I did not dlink. he hag been acquaimed 

with her. a 

cry O, b and went between us s very oft, 


— when I love thee not, | 
, Chaos is come again.] There is another meaning poſkble, When 
I ceaſe to love thee, the world is at an end; i. e. there remains no- 
thing valuable or important, The ffi explanation may be more 
elegant, the- ſecond is perhaps more 88 5 Sbakſpeare has the lame 
thought in his Venus and Adonis: | 
% For be being dead: with bim is beauty flain, 
« Aud, . dead, black hope” comes again.” | 
| ' STEVENS, | 


This wallace does not flrike me in e fame light ! in which it ap- 
peared to Dr. Jobnſon; as Othello had not yet any experience of 
that perturbation and diſcord, by which he afterwards is ſo fatally 
agitated, He means, I think, to ſay, — ard ere I ceuſe to love thee, 
the world itſelf ſhall be reduced to its primitive chaos, Shakſpeare 


probably preferred — + chaos 3s come again,” to “ chaos ſhall come 


again, as more bold and expre ſhye, Muretus, a __ of ny 129855 | 
century, has exadly the ſame thought: 
Tune meo elabi poſſis de pedore, Lacci, 3 
« Aut ego, dum vivam, non meminiſſe ui? bs 1 3 
* Ante, vel iflius mundi compage foluta, . 5 | 7 
ee Tetra in anliguum fit reditura Chaos.” hed | | 1 
The meaning of Shakſpeare appears very clearly from the follow | 
ing paſlage in The Winter's Tales where the ſame thought i is wore 
fully expreſſed: | | 
It cannot fail, but by | 
„ The violation of my faith, —and men | 
„Let nature cruſh the ſides o' the earth together, 
* And mar dhe ſeedi within!" * 


149 I OTHELLO, 


IAco. Indeed? | 
OrTn. Indeed! ay, indeed : — Diſcern't thoy 
--, > Aught in that 
Is he not bonch? | 


TAG: - | Honeſt, my lord? 
On. | Ay, hone, 
1laco. My lord, For aught I know. 

Or. What del thon think? 
 Iaco, I bink, my lord? 
Ort; Ee ITT Think. my lord! 


: By heaven, he RN VSM me, 

As if there were ſome monſter in his ent 

Too bideous to be ſhown.* — Thon doſt mean 
ſomething: 

1 heard thee ſay but tt lean not t that, 

When Caſſio left my wife; What did'ſt not like? 

And, when | told thee — he was of my counſel 


— inge. Indeed? 

Oth; Indeed! ay, indeed: ke: 1 I cannot 3 aper that 
this pallage is interpolated, and originally flood thus: 

| Jago. Indeed! 

Oth Indeed: — thou ought. in that? 
zee the next note. STEEVENS. = 
1 45, Aoneſt.] The old copies, violating the meaſure, read: 

Hloneſt? ay, honef.. 

It appears. from many inflances, that where words were to be 
repeated at all, our old blundering printers continued the repeti- 
tion beyond Propriety. Mr. Malone has elſewhere the ſame remaik. 

| STEEVENS, 
® By heaven, he eckoes me, 
As if there were ſome monſter in his thought &c:] 7 bus the eldeſt 
quarto. The ſecond quarto reads: 
— Why doſt thou echo me, 
- As if there were ſome monſter in + my thought, be. 
The folio reads: | 
| — Alas, thou echo i me, 
As if fc, — STEEVENS, | 

This is one of the numerous alterations made i in the folio copy 

* the Licenſer. MALONE, | | | 
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In my whole contle of wooing, then cry di. Indeed! 4 


And did'ſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'ft ſhut np in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit: If thov doſt love me, 
Show me thy thought. 
_ Jaco, My lord, you know I love you. | 
n II chink, „thou dot; 
And, —for I know thou art full of love and honeſly, 


And weigh'ſt thy words before thou 1 TO. - 


breath, 
Therefore theſe ſtops of bios fri hits me the more: : 
For ſuch things, in a falſe Ailloyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom ; but, in a man that's juſt, 


Theyare cloſe denotements, working irom the heart, 
That pation cannot rule. 


0 They are cloſe denotements, working from u. leart, WS TT. 
That paſſion cannot rule.] Thus the earlieſt quarto. But let 


Dr. Warburton be heard in defence of cold tene the 


teading of the ſecond folio. 


1 ſhould willingly, however, have cd an emendation — 
poſed by Dr. Johnfon in the ſubſequent note, could I bave dif- 


covered that the word delalion was ever uſed in its Roman ſenſe 
of— accuſation, during the time of Shakſpeare. Bacon frequently 
employs it, but always to fignify carriage or conveyance. STFEVENS, 

Theſe ſtops and breaks are cold dilations, or cold keeping back 


a ſecret, which men of phlegwatick conſtitutions, whoſe bearts 


are not ſwayed or governed by their paſhons, we find, can do: 


while more ſanguine tempers reveal thewſelves at once, and with» 
out reſerve. WARBURTON. 


The old copies give, — dilations, except that the earlier quarto ; 
bas— denotements;. which was the author's firfl expreſſion, afterwards 


changed by him, not to dilations, but to delations; tn occult and 
ſecret accuſations, working involuntarily from the heart, which, 
though re ſolved to conceal the fault, cannot rule its Polos of re · 
ſeutment. Jonson. 


They are cloſe denotewents, Ke. ] 4. e. Andications, or diſcove- 


ries, not openly revealed, but involuntarily working from the Warez | 


which cannot rule and fappreſs its feelings. 


The folio reads—T hey are cloſe dilations ; but nothing is got 5 p 


the change, for dilations Was vudoubiedly. uſed in be ſenſe of 


eq 0 T H E'L 1. o,. 


1 dare be . I think that he 1 is honelt, 


1a am not n to that all llaves are free to.“ 


ment of others too forward. harmfulneſs.“ Roſalynde, or Euphuts 


the old copy, it would mean no more than dilations. Lo the reading 


5 Or. nut the meaning be, Would oy might not leem hone! ! 


Iaco. For Michael Cato, 


Ork. 1 think ſo too. AS 
 Iac0. Men ſhould be“ har they ſeem: Som 
Or, thoſe that be not, 'would they mightſcem none! js But 
_ OTn. Certain, men ſhould be what they leem, Kee 
e 8 Why then, Win 
I think that Caſſio? is an honeſt man. | | ( 
Or. Nay, yet there's more in this If t 
I pray thee, ſpeak to me as to thy thiakings, _ A! 


As thou doſtruminate; and we thy work of thought 


The worſt of words. 


A Good my lord, pardon me; 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 


dilatements, or large ia full abel. liens. See Minſheu's Dia. 16171 
« To. dilate or make large.“ 

Dilatement is uſed in the ſenſe of tilation by Lodge, our poet's 
contemporary: After all this foul weather follows a calm di/a!e- 


Golden Legacie, 4to. 1592. 

Dr. Johnſou very elegantly reads — They areclofe_ dcdatiou.” 
But the objection to this conjeRural reading is, that chere is 
firong ground for believing that the word was not uſed in Shake 
ſpeare's age. It is not found in auy dictionary of the time, that! 
have ſeen, nor bas any pafſage been quoted in ſupport of it, On 
the contrary, we find in Mioſheu the verb, „To 4elate,“ not lig- 
nifying, to accuſe, but thus interpreted: „ to ſpeak at large of any 
thing, vid. to dilate: " fo that it even delations were the word of 


of the quarto no reaſonable objection can be made. MALONE. 
1 Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none !] I believe 


the meaning is, 'would they might no longer ſeem, or bear the ſhape 
of men. Jonxsox. | 


MALONE. | 
7 —— that. Ca ſſio— For- the ſake of meaſure, I have ventured le 
10 infert the pronoun — that. STEEVENS. © Wi 
| 6... to that all ſlaves are free to. T I am not. bound to do that, T 


_ which even ſlaves are not bound to do. Maron. ol 


— 


18 
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Tine? my thoughts? Why, lay, they are ie and hs 


falſe, — 

As where's that palace, whereinto foul bing 
Sometimes intrude not?ꝰ who has a breaſt ſo pure; 2 
zut ſome uncleanly apprebenſions . 
Keep leets, and law- days, and in ſeſſion ſit 
With meditations lawful ?* _ 

Oru. Thou doſt conſpire againſtthy friend, Iago; 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong'd, and makſt his ear 
A ranger to thy thoughts. | 


— where's that palace, whereinto fel things ES 
| Sometimes intrude not?] So, in The Rape of Lucrect E 
* — = no perfection is lo abſolufe. | 
© That ſome impurity doth not pollute. 3 Meiose. | 
2 —— who has a breaſt ſo pure, | 
But ſome uncleanly apprekenfuons . 
Leib leets, and law-days, and in ſeſſion fit # 
With meditations lawſul? } Leets, and law-days, are | Dow 
mous terms: Leet (lays Jacob, in his Law-Didjonary) is others. 
wiſe called a law-day.” They are there explained to be counts, or 
meetings of the hundred, „ to certify the king of the good manners, 
and government, of the inhabitants,” and to enquire of all offences 
that are not capital. The poet's meaning will now be plain. Who 
has a brea/t ſ little apt to form ill opinions of others, but that foul ſuſpi- 
tions will ſometimes mix with his faireſt and moſt candid thoughts, and 
med a court in his . to enquire of the once! apprehended. Ee... 
STEEVENS., 
Who pas ſo virtuous a breaſt, that ſome uncharitable ſurmizes 
and impure conceptions will not ſometimes enter into it; hold a 
eon there as in a regular court, and u bench by the ide” of au, 
thorifed and lawful thoughts : ?—In our poet's 3oth Sonnet we find | 
the ſame imagery : 
« When to the ſeſfions of ſweet ſilent thought, 
I ſummon up remembrance of things paſt.“ .- 
« A leet,” ſays Bullokar, in his ng iſh Expoſitor, 1616; 1% is a 
court or law-day, holden commonly every baif year.“ To keep a 
leet was the verbum juris; the title of one of the chaptersin Kitchin' FS 
book on Courts, being, The manner of keeping a court-leet.“ The. 
leet, according to Lambard, was a court or juriſdiction above the 
wapeniake or hundred, comprehending three or four bundreds,, : 
The juriſdiQtion of this cout is now in mol | places merged is in that 
of the County Court. MALUNE, e N 1 5 
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146 OTHELLO, 


Taco. 8 1 do beſeech yon, OED 
Though I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs,* | 


FT 45 beſerch you, — 

Though 1, eden am vicious in my gueſs, ] Not to mention 
that, in this reading, the ſentence 1s abrupt and broken, it is like. 
wile highly abſurd, I beſeech you give yourſelf no uneaſinels from 


my unſure obſervance, though I am vicious in my gueſs, For his 
| being an ill gueſſer was a reaſon why Othello ſhould not be uneaſy: 


in propriety, therefore, it ſhould either have been, though I an 
not victous, or becauſe | am vicious, Tt appears then we ſhould read: 
do beſeech you, 
Think, I, per chance, am vicious in my gueſs, | 
Which makes the ſenſe pertinent and perfect. WARBURTON, 


That abruptneſs in the ſpeech which Dr. Warburton complaing 
of, and would alter, may be eaſily accounted for. Iago ſeems de. 
ſirous by this ambiguous hint, Though I—to inflame the Jealouſy 
of Othello, which he knew would be more effeQually done in this 
manner, than by any expreſſion that bore a determinate meauing. 


"The jealous Othello would fill up the pauſe in the ſpeech, which 
lago turns off at laſt to another purpoſe, and find a more certain 


cauſe of diſcontent, and a greater degree of torture atiſing from the 
doubiful conſideration how it might have concluded, than he could 


have experienced, had the whole of what he enquired aſter been re. 
ported to him with every circumſtance of aggravation. 


We may ſuppoſe him imagining to himſelf, that Iago mentally 
continued the thought 2 Though I—inow more than I chooſe to 


+ Speak of. 


Vicious in my gueſs does not mean that he is an ill-gueſſer, but tlat 


he is apt to put the workt conſtiugion on oy tiring he attempts io 


account for, 

Out of reſpe& for the ſubſequent opinions of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Malone, I have altered my former regulation of this paſlage; 
though 1 am not quite convinced, that any change was needful. 

STEVENS. 
1 believe bething is bere wanting, but to regulate the pun&uation: 
lago. I do beleech ou 
Though 1, perchance, am vicious in my guels, 
As, 1 confeſs, it is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſes; and, oft, my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not;—ke, HENLEY. 


The reader ſhould be informed, that the mark of abruption 


_ which I have placed after the word you, was placed by Mr. Steevens 


after the word perclance and his note, to which I do not ſub» 


ſcribe, Us founded on that regulation. I think the poet intended 
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As, I confeſs, it is my nature's s plague 


To ſpy into abuſes; and, oft, my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not.— ! entreat you then,“ 
From one that ſo imperfectly conjects, 

You'd take no notice; nor build yourſelf a a trouble 
Out of his ſcattering and unſure obſervance _ 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, or wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 


Ora. | What doſt thou e 


Iaco. Goodname, in man, and woman, dear my 
lord, 
Is the immediate e of their fouls: 


eie break off at the end of the ein hemiflich, as well 
a in the middle of the fifth line, What he would have added, it 


is not neceſſary very nicely to examine, 
The adverſative particle, though, in the ſecond lipe, Jac not 


indee1 appear very proper; but in an abrupt and ftudioully clouded 
ſentence like the preſent, where more is meant to be conveyed than 
meets the ear, ftri& propiiety may well be diſpenſed with. The 
word perchance,, if ſtrongly marked in ſpeaking, would ſufficieutly 
ſhew that the e dil not rappel bimſelf vicious in bis. 
gueſs, | 
bo the latter words, Iago, I apprehend, means only, 6 though 
perhaps am miſtaken, led into an errour by my natural diſpoſi- | 
tion, which. is apt to ſhape faults that have no exiſtence,” | | 
3 MALouz. | 


— 7 entreat you then, ke 5 Thus: the quarts, 1622, Tus | 
wi reads : 2 FE 
| and of, my jealouſy | 
Shapes faults that are not) that your viſdom EEE 
From one that ſo imperſefly conceits, ks . 
Would take no notice, MALONE. | | | 


To conjeà, i. e. to cenjeckure. is a verb uſed by other writers, 
$, in Acolaſius, a comedy, 1540: _ N 
* + Now reaſon [, or conject with myſelf 8. 
an 7 
1 1 cannot forget thy faying, or thy conjefing words.“ 
8 e SVAII. 
L. 2 


% + "0 T H E LL O, 


Who ſteals my purſe, ieals traſh ; 
nothing; . 

Twas mine. 'tis his, and bas been fave to thou 

ands; 
But he, th t filches ſrom 1 me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Ork. By heaven, I'll know thy og 

Jaco. You cannot, if my heart were in your 

1 hand, 

Nor ſhall not, whilſt tis in my cuſtody, 


_ Orn. Ha! 
Iaco. O, beware, my lord, ofiealvaly- 


Iti is the green- -cy'd monſter, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on:“ That ie lives in a bliſs, 


'ts ſomething, 


Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 

Ts the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 

Who ſteals my purle, feeals traſh ; &c. ] The ſacred writings 
were here perhaps in our poet's thoughts: A good name is rather 
to be choſen than great riches, and loving favour an þ ver and 
gold. 7 n ch. xxii. v. 1. MALONE, 


0 — = which doth mock 
The meat it feeds one] i. e. Joaths that «hich Sour and 
ſuſtains it. This being a miſerable ſtate, lago bids bim beware of 
it. The Oxford editor reads: | 
Dy. whick doth make 
The meat it feeds on: | | 

Implying that its oficions are antes and groundleſs, which is 
the very contrary to what he would here wake his general. think, 

as appears from what follows: | 
That cuckold lives in blifs, xc. 7 
In a word, ho villain is for fixing him jealous: and foie bids 
bim beware of jealouſy, not that it was an unreaſonable, but a 


miſerable ate; and this plunges him into it, as we ſee dy his reply, 
which f is only, 


„ O miſery!" WARBURTON. 


I have received Hanmer's emendation; beckuſe 40 mock, does 
Bot lguily to oath; and 9 when 1280 bids Othello bewar# 


— — 7 my 


BY = 2, we 
* ; 
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Ng, Who, c certain of his fate, loves not his vronger; 
u. N 

of jealouſy the green-ey'd monſler, it is natural to tell no be Mould 5 
beware, and for caution he gives him two reaſous, that Jealouſy 
often creates its own cauſe, and that, when the caules: are real, Jn 
louſy is miſery. _Jonns0N. | 92 5 8 


In this place, and ſome others, to. rs ſeems the lame with to 5 
nanmmock. FARMER, . 


If Shakſpeare bad written — 4 green-ey'd_ monſter, we wight 

| have ſuppoſed him to refer to ſome creature exiſting only in his 

particular imagination; but the green-ey'd monſter ſeems to have 
reference to an object as familiar to his readers as to bimſelf. 

It is known that the tiger kind have green-eyes, and always play 
with the victim to their hunger, before they devour it, 80, in 
our author's Tarquin and Lucrece « PB 

_ ++ Like foul night-waking cat, be doth but dally, _ 

„While in bis hold-faſt ſoot the weak mouſe panteth ;j—,” 
| Thus, a jealous huſband, who diſcovers no certain cauſe why he 
may be divorced, continues to ſport with the woman whom he ſuſ- 
ſpects, and, on more certain evidence, determines to puniſh, 
There is no beaft that can be literally ſaid to make its own food, 
and therefore I am unwilling to receive the emendation of Sir T. 
Haomer, eſpecially as I flatter myſelf that a as ou of meaning 


ur 


s, 


gs may be produced from the old reading. 
I One of the ancient (ſenſes of the verb—to mock, is to amuſe, to 
ns play with, Thus, iv 4 Diſcourſe of Geatlemen lying in Londen that | 
were belter keep Houſe at home in their Country, 1593 3 | 
2 A fine deviſe to keepe poore Kate in health, 
nd «© A pretty toy to mock an ape withal.“ 
of i. e. a pretty toy to divert an ape, for an ape to divert bimſelf with, 
| The ſame phraſe occurs in Marflon's Sattres, the ninth of the third ; 
book being intitled ©... Here's a toy to MOCKE an ape, Kc. 
| i. e. afford an ape materials for port, furniſh bim with a plaything, 
is though perhaps at bis own expence, as, the pbraſe may in this iu- 
k, tance be ironically uſed. 5 
In Antony and Glerpaire,. the conteſted word—mock, occurs again: | 
| * tell him 15 
dy © He mocks the pauſes that be makes. | 
A i.e, be plays wantouly with thoſe intervals of time « which be move 
ly, Improve to his own preſervation. 
Should ſuch an explauation be admiſſible, oo advice given by | 
| lagd will amount to this :— Beware, my lord, of yielding to @ poſe 
70 Jon which as yet has no proofs to Juſtify its eceſs. Think how the 
10 interval between ſuſpicion and certainty muſt be filltd. Though you 


doubt her fidelity you cannot yet refuſe her your bed, or drive ler from 
„ 3 


150 OTHBLLO, 


But, O, what damned minutes tells he o. er, 


your heart; ; but, lite the capricious. ſavage, muſt continue 10 ſport with 
- one whom you wait ſor an opportunity to defiroy. 
A ſimilar idea occurs in 4l!'s well that ends well: 
e — ſo luſt doth play 
« With what it loaths.“ 
such is the only ſenſe I am able to draw "Fu the erigioa] text, 
What I have ſaid, may be liable to ſome objections, but I have 
nothing better to propoſe. That jealouſy is a monfler which often 
Creates the ſuſpicions on which it feeds, may be well admitted accord. 
ing to Sir T. Hanmer's propoſition ; but is it the monſler? (i. e. 2 
well. known and conſpicuous animal] or whence has it green ges; 


Tellou is the colour which Stakſpeate uſually appropriates to jea- 


louſy. It muſt be eee that he afterwards charaQeriſes 
it as = 3 85 


4e 


| A ee | 
COIs Begot upou itlelf, boin ouritſelt,” 
but yet 
| « What med minutes tells he o'er,” kc. 

is the beſt illuſtration of my attempt to explain the paſſage. To 
produce Sir T. Hanmer's meaning, a change in the text is neceſſary, 


I uam couuſlcl for the old reading. \ STEEVENS. 


| It is ſo difficult, if not impoſſible, to extra any ſenſe from this 
| valſoge as it ſtands, even by the moſt forced conſtrudion of it, and 
the ſlight amendment propoſed by Hanmer, 1enders it fo clear, 
elegant, and poetical, that | am ſurprized the editors ſhould heli 
tate in adopting it, and till more ſutprized they ſhould rejeR it. 
As for Steevens's objeQion, that the definite article is uſed, not 
the indefinite, he ſurely need not be told in the very laſt of thele 
Plays, that Shakfpeare did not regard ſuch minute iuvaccuracies, 
which may be found in every play be wrote. ep! 

Wheu Steevens compares the Jealous man, who continues he 
ſport. with the nnn he ſufpe ds, and is determined to dellroy, t 


the tiger who plays with the victim of bis hunger, he forgets Ao 


the meat on which Jealouſy is ſuppoſed to ſeed, is not the woman 

who is the object of it, but the ſeveral circumſtances of ſuſpicion 

which jezlouly itſcif creates, aud which cauſe and nouriſh it. 80 

Emilia, at the end of the third act in anſwer to Deſdemona, "wats 

Fpeaking of Othello's jealouſy, ſays, | | 
„Alas the day! [ never gave him cauſe; 

Pelle 

But jealous fools will not be anſwer'd fo, 

They are not jealous ever for the cauſe, | 

© Put jealous, for they are X ora 'tis a monſter 

bi: 8 Begot upon We, born on 88 2 


2 


_ — 22 wy 


wil 


text, 
have 
ten 
ord- 
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Jes? 
jea- 
riſes 


= 
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Who dotes, yet doubts; {uſpeds, yetſtronglyloves!” 


This paſſage is a ſtrong confirmation of Hanmer's reading. 

The ſame idea occurs in Maſlinger's Pifure, where Matthias, 
ſpeaking of the groundleſs jealouly he entertained 101 3 5 FI 
ble inconſtancy, lays, | | 

but why ſhould 1 nowiſh 

A fury here, and with imagin'd food, | 
„Holding no real ground on which to raiſe 

„A building of ſuſpicion ſhe was ever, | 
Or can be falſe?” 1 eg 


Imagin'd food, is food created by imagination, the food. that | 


jealouly makes and feeds on. M. MASON, 


lu order to make way for one alteration, Mr, M. Maſon is EFT 
to foill in another; orelle poor Shakſpeare muſt be arraigned for 
a blunder of which he iz totally guiltleſs, This gentleman's objec- 


tions both to the text in its prefent flate, and to Mr. Steevens's 


molt happy illuftration of it, originate entirely in his own miſcon- 
ception, and a jumble of figurative with literal expreſſions, To 
have been conſiſtent with himſelf he ſhould have charged Mr. 
Steevens with maintaining, that jt was the property of a jealous 
huſband, firſt to mock his wire, and afterwards to rat her. 

In Ad V. the word mocks occurs in a ſenſe ſomewhat imilar to 
that in the paſlage before us: 
| $6 Emil. of miſtreſs, villainy hath wade mocks with level 


HENLEY, . 


l think wyſelf particularly indebted to ur. Henley for the ſup- 
port he has given to my ſentiments concerning this difficult pallage ; 


and ſhall place more confidence in them fince they have been found 
to deſerve his approbation, a circumftance in, which I have not al- 


wavs proved ſo fortunate. STEEVENS. 


1 bave not the ſmalleſt doubt that dhablpeats wrote make, ad 


have therefore inſerted it in my text, The words make. "and mocke 


(for fuch was the old ſpelling) are often confounded in theſe plays, 


and I have aſſigned the reaſon in a note on Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Vol. VI. p. 35, n. 6. 


Mr. Steevens in his oarkphmſe i on this pol. ge interprets the word. 
mock by ſport; but ia what poet or proſe-writer, from Chaucer and 
Mandeville to this day, does the verb to mock lignify to ſport with ? 
In the paſſage from Antony and Cleopatra, I have proved, thin 
inconteſtably, from the metre, and from our poet's. uſage of this 


verb in other places, (in which it is followed by a | ans PrAnaugy) 
that Shakſpeare muſt have written. | | 
6 * Dring fo fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks us 61 : 
| The pauſes that be makes,” ; 
See 75 XVIII. p. 408, n. 4. 


e 
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1 OTHELLO, 
Org. 0 miſery! 


| Beſides; ie it true as a gerieral poſition, that clatouly ths jealouſy 
Sports or plays with the objed of love (allowing this not vety delicate 
Interpretation of the words, the meat it feeds on, to be the true one]? 
Tbe poſition certainly is not true. It is Love, not Jealouſy, that 
ſports with the objed of its paſſion; nor can choſe circumſtauces 
which create ſuſpicion, and which are the meat i! feeds on, with any 
| P!1opriety be called the food of Love, when the poet has clearly 
Pointed them out as the food or cauſe vr JEALOUSY 3 giving it not 
only being, but vutriwent. ; 
here is no beaſt,” it is urged, 6+ that can literally be ſaid 
to make its own food.” It is indeed acknowledged, that jealouſy 


18 @ monſter which often creates the ſuſpicious on which it feeds, 


but is it, we are aſked, „ the monſter? (i. e. a well-known and con- 

* ſpicuous animal ;) and whence has it green eyes ? Yellow is the colour 
-which Shakſpeare appropriates to jealouſy.“ | 

To this I anſwer, that yellpw is not the only colour which Shak. 

Tpeare appropriates to Jena, for we have in Tic Merchant of 

Venicts - 

#7 3 - chuddering fear, and green. ey 4 jealouſy.” 

and 1 ſuppoſe, it will uot be coutended chat he was there thinking 

of any of the tiger kind. 


If our poet had written only —“ It is the green- 7 8 monſter; 


beware of it;" the other e eee would hold good, and ſome par. | 


: ticular monſter, *r 650% ny, muſt have been meant; buttbe words, 


It is tie green-ey'd inouſter, which doth, &c, in my apprehen- : 


ſion have piecilſcly the ſame meaning, as if the poet bad written, 
it is that green -cy d mouſer, which,” &c. or, © it is a green- 
ey' d mouflet.“ He is the man in the world whom I would leaſt 
wiſh to met, —is the common phraſeology of the preſent day, 

\ When Othello ſays to Iago in a former paſſage, „ By heaven, he 


echoes me, as if there were ſome mon/ter in his thought,“ does any 


one 1 imagine that any animal whatever was meant? 


The paſſage in a ſubſequent ſcene, to which Mr. Steevens has | 


alluded, ftrongly ſupports the emendation which has been made: ; 
TN —— jealouſy will not be anſwer'd fo; 

„They ate not ever jealous for the cauſe, 

% But jealous, for they are je lous; tis a wont, 

&« Begot upon itſelf, born on ifſelf.“ 5 
It is, frridly ſpeaking, as falſe that any monfler can be bego!, or 
horn, on itfelf, as it is, that any monkter { waatever may be the 
colour of its eyes, whether green or yellow) cad mate its own food; 
but, poetically, both are equally true of that monſter, J' ALOU5Y, 
Mr. Steevens ſeems to have been aware of this, and th«efore has 


added the word Wealy7. 0 No monſter can be literally laid to 


make its own food.” 6; 


4 
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Jace, Poor, and content, ls rich; en :enough;? L ; 


But riches, fineleſs, ? is as poor as winter,“ 

To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor: — 
Good heaven, the fouls of all my tribe deſend 
From jealouſy ! 37 


It ſhould always be ie dat eee ee 


ſcarcely ever anſwer preciſely on both fides; nor had he auy care 
upon this ſubje&. Though he had introduced the word monfter,— 


when. he talk'd of its making its own food, and being begot by uſelf, 
he was ſtill thinking of jealouſy only, careleſs whether there was 


any animal in the world that would correſpond with bis deſcription. 


That by the words, the meat it feeds on, is meant, not Deſdemona . 


herſelf, as has been maintained, but pabulum zelotypice, may be 


likewiſe inferred from a preceding pallage in which a Kindred 1 Ima» 


gery is found: 
That Folicy may either laft ſo long, 
Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh, FR „ &c. 


And this obvious interpretation is flill more firongly ene N 
by Daniel's Roſamond, 1592, a poem which Shakſpeare had dili- 


geotly read, and has more than once imitated iu 2 and Juliet : 
« O Jealouſy, — | | | 
«© Feeding upon ſuſpef that doth renew | aa; IS 
Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee.” 


In \this and the few other places in which 1 have ventured to 
depart from the ancient copies, I bave thought it my duty to 


ſtate in the falleſt and cleareſt. manner the grounds on which the 


emendation ſtands: which in ſome caſes I have found not ealily 
accompliſhed, without running into ne 2 than would. 


Se: be juſtifiable, MALONE, 


— firongly we] Thus the quarts; + the folio - — — ſound 
1 STEEVENS. 
3 Poor, and content, 7s rich, ond rich enough ;] So, in „ Vera das 
and Fawnia, (the novel on which The Winter's Tale is formed, } 
20s 6% We are rich, in that we are poor with content,” 


by Dryden in his Indian Emperor : | 
We to ourſelves with all our vide grants 
| & For nothing coveting, we nothing want.“ STEFVING. 


o But riches, fineleſs, ] Vabounded, endleſs, unnumbered trea» 
ures, Jonnson, | 
— poor s winter, ] oy expreſſed : winter produciog = 


29 OY amen. | 


— 


The Ws ſentiment, which is ſafficiently common, is amplified 5 


F . 
- «f . 7 © . 
by : ＋ . 2 
REP 
9 PP. —¼—ͤ—⅜ — 


„ 0 TWELES, 


Orn. Why'? why is this? 
Think'ſt thou, I'd make a life of jealouſy, 
To follow ſtill the changes of the moon 
With freſh ſuſpicions? No: to be once in doubt 
Is— once to be reſolv'd: Exchange me for a goat, 
When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 
To ſuch exſufflicate and blown ſurmiſes,* 
Matching g hy inference.“ Tis notto make me jealous, 
"0 ſay — my wife 1s fair, feeds well, loves com- 

pany, 

Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances vel 
Where virtue is, thele are more virtuous:“ 


70 fuck exlufflicate and blown fen ur, ] [Sir Thomas Hanmer 
— exſuſſolate, | This odd and far-fetched word was made yet more 
uncouth in all the editions before Sir Thomas Hanmer's, by being 
printed — exſufflicate, The alluſion is to a bubble. Do not tbick, 
ſays the Moor, that I ſhall change the noble deſigns that now 
employ my thoughts, to ſuſpicions which, like bubbles blown into 
a wide extent, have only an empty ſhow without ſolidity; or that, 
in conſequence of ſuch empty fears, I will cloſe with thy inferencs 
againſt. the virtue of my wife. Jonuxson. 


Whether our poet had any authority for the word exſuſſicale, 
which 1 think is uſed in the ſenſe of ſwollen, and appears to have 
been formed from ſufſlotus, I am unable to aſcertain: but I nave 
not thought it ſafe to ſubſtitute for it another word equally un- 
authoriſed. Suffolare in Italian ſignifies to whiſtle, How then can 
Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of exſuſfolate be ſupported? The in- 
| troducer of this word explains 158 br ee whilpered, buzs0. in the 
ears. MALONE. 


4 —<— blown ſurmiſcs, 
| Matching thy inference.] That is, — fuck as you have men- 
tioned in deſcribing the tocments of jealouſy, The part of lago 
ſpeech particularly alluded to, is that where he ſays : 
e But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, _ 
« Who 9080s; yet doubts; IO FO: liiongly loves!“ 
M. MASON, 


© Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous : 1 An a&on in itſelf 
indifferent, grows virtuous by its end aud application, 1 


2 hy od oo 22 
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Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 
For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me: No, lago; 

1 fee, before I doubt; when 1 doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this. 
Away at once with love, or jealouſy. 

Taco. I am glad of th 85 for now 1 ſhall have 

reaſon 
To ſhow the love and Jury dic. L bear you 


With franker ſpirit : therefore, as I am bound, 


Receive it from me: — J ſpeak not yet of proof, 


Look to your wife; obſerve her well with Caſſio; ; 


Wear your eye — thus, not jealous, nor ſecure: 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus d;“ look to't : 

I know our country diſpoſition well ; 

In Venice” they do let heaven ſee the SY | 

They dare not ſhow their buſbands ; ; their belt con- 
ſcience 


1 know not why the modern editor, 3 in 1 oppoſition t to the fir 
quarta and folio, read moſt inſtead of more. 
A paſſige in All's well that ends well, is perhaps the beſt com- 


ment on. the ſentiment of Othello: «+ 1 have thoſe good Lopes of 


her, education promiſes : : bis diſpoſition lhe inherits 3 which makes 
far gifts ers | Gratior e pulckro veniens & corpore virtus. 
5 Lap nüne. 
M/ is this reading of the (reond folio. Rrrsow. 1 5 8 
Out of ſelf- bounty, be abus d; 2 ee lor inberent gene- 
rolity. WARBURTON. Ba 
— 0ur country diſpoſition ——= 
In 8 Here 1280 ſeems to be a Venetian. . 
| | | Jounson. 


\ 


There 1s nothing in any other” art of the play, properly under- 
food, io imply otherwiſe. He> Lev. | 

Various other paſſages, as well as the preſent, prove him to have 
been a Venetian, nor is thete any ground for doubting the poet s 
wutention. on this head, Sce p. 133, n. 5. MALORE, 


N 
wy oy 


"46 - OTHELLO, 


18 — dot to leave undone; but keep unknown,* 
 Ortn. Doſt thou ſay fo? ; 
 Iavo. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
And, when ſhe ſeem” oY to ſhake, and fear your 


| --JOORKS, 
She lov'd them moſt. | 
Or. And ſo ſhe did. 
IA. Why, go to, this; 


She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming 
To feel her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak,” — 


8 


5 3 not to likes unYone, but keep unknown, ] The folio perkaps 
more clearly reads: | 


Is not 10 leav't 4 but keep't . STEEVENS. 


The folio, by an evident error of the preſs, reads — 55 un- 
known. MALONE. 


And, when ſhe ſeem'd] This and the following argument of 


lago ought to be deeply impreſſed on every reader. Deceit and 


falſehood, whatever conveniteaces they may for a time promiſe or 
produce, are, in the ſum of life, obſtacles to happineſs. Thoſe, 
who profit by the cheat, difiruſt the deceiver, and the ad, by 
which kindneſs is ſought, puts an end to confidence. 

The ſame objediou may be made with a lower degree of Arzogth 


* againſt the imptudent generolity of diſproportionate. Marriages. 


When the firſt heat of paſſion is over, it is eaſily ſucceeded by ful 
picion, that the ſame violence of inclination, which cauſed one 
irregularity, may ſtimulate to another; aud thoſe who have {hewn, 
that their paſſions are too powerful for their prudence, will, with 
very light appearances againſt them, be cenſured, as not very 
likely to reſtrain them by their virtue. JoHns0N. | 


7 To ſeel her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak, ] The oak is (I be- 


: lieve) the moſt cloſe. grained wood of general uſe i in England. Cloſe 


as bat, means, cloſe as the grain of oat. 


To ſeel is an 9 from falconry. . So, in Ben * 
Calilin: 


* ———— would have kept | 
* Both eyes and beak feet'd up, for bx ſelerces.” 


8. 7. 


STEEVENS. 
10 ale hawk is to ſew up his aun, See vol. XVII. p. . 


Ur 
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He thought, 'twas witchciaſt : — But 1 am much to 


blame; 
I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you: 5 


OTH;: --- Ll am bound to thee for ever. 
IAGO. 1 ſee, this hath a little daſh'd your ſpirits. 


O18. Not a jot, not a jot. 


© 7 7 7 6 Truſt me. 1 War it has, 


I hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoke, 


Comes from my love; — But, 1 do lee you are 


mov'd:— 


] am to pray you, not to ſtrain my ſpeech 


To grofler iſſues,“ nor to larger MACH: 
Than to ſuſpicion. | 

- Oru. I will not. 

ei Should you do ſo, my lord, 
My {peech ſhonld fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs? 


As my thoughts aim not at, Cafho's my worthy. 


friend: — 


In The Winter's Tale, Paulina bps 


»The 100t of his opinion, which is rotten 3 ** 


« Ay ever bat, or ſtoue, was ſound." MALONF, 
2 To groſſer iſſues, ] Iſſues, for concluſions, WARBURTON, 


9 My ſpeech ſhould fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs = Succeſs, for ſuc» py 


ccſhon, i. e concluſion 3 not proſperous iſlue, WARBURTON, 


I rather think there is a depravation, and would read: 
| My ſpeech will fall into ſuch vile excels. 


If ſucceſs be the right word, it ſeems to mean conſequence | or event, X 


as ſucceſſio. is uſed in Italian, JOHNSON, 


I think ſucceſs may, in this-inftance, bear its common interpre- 
tation. What lago means ſeems to be this : „Should you do lo, 


my lord, my words would be attended by ſuch an infamous degree 
of ſucceſs, as my thoughis do not even aim at.“ lago, who coun- 


terfeits he feelings of virtue, might have ſaid fall into ſucceſs, and 
vile ſucceſs, becauſe be would appear to Othello, to wiſh lai whe 
enquiry into Deſdemona's guilt might, Prove [ruitleſs and uuſuce 
ul. en. 


* 4 


158 OTHELLO, 


! My lord, | ſed you are mov'd. 
= Orn. No, not much mov'd: 2 
=. I do not think, but Deſdemons's honeſt. 
Iaco. Long live ſhe ſo! and "1008 live you to 
think ſo! 
' Orn. And vet, how nature erring from itſelf.— 
Jaco. Ay, there's the point: — As,. — to be bold 
with you, — 
Not to affect many propoſed matches, 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree; : 
Whereto, we ſee, in ail things nature tends: 
 Foh! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank, 5 
Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural, — 
But pardon me; I do not, in poſition, 
Diſlinctly ſpeak of her: though I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgement, 
May fall to match you with her country torms, 1 55 
And (hapily) repent. e =; 25 5 
ff.. Farewell, farewell: eov 
If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more; 
Set on thy wife to obſerve: Leave me, lago. 


IA GO. My lord, I take my leave. Going. mil 
Ora. Why did! marry ! = This honeſt creature, 0 
8 , dil 


Sees and knows more, much more, than he avfolds, 
laco. My lord, 1 would, | might entreat your 
9 honour _ 


The following paſſages will perhaps be conſidered as s proofs of 
| Dr. Johnſon's explauation. 

«© Then the poor deſolate women, foutog leaſt their caſe would | 
ſorte to ſome pitifull ſucceſſe. Palace of Pleaſure, bl. 1. ha 
| „ God forbyd all hys hope ſhould turne to ſuch ſucteſſi. 5 
| Promos and 2 1578, HENDERSON, 
4 will mo / rank,) Will, is for wilfulneſs, It is ſo uſed 

by Aſcham. A rank me. 18 ſelfewill ha ade and exuberant. 

88 Jonxsox. 
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To ſcan this thing no further; leave it to time: 

And though. it be fit that Caſſio have his place, 

(For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability,) 

Yet, if you pleaſe to hold him off a while, 

You ſhall by that perceive him and his means: 

Note, if your lady ſtrain his entertainment“ 

With any itrong or vehement 1 importunity ; - 

Much will be feen in that, In the mean time, 

Let me be thought too buſy in my fears. 

(As worthy caule I have, to fear — I am,) 

And hold her free, 1 do beleech Tour honour. 
OTH. Fear not my government.? 
Iaco. I once more take my leave. 5 Exit. 
Ork. This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, 

And knows all qualities, with a learned fpirit,* 

Of uma dealings: If I do move her "NO 7 


3 You all by that perceive lin and kis means: 175 vou mall dit. | 
cover whether he tbiuks his beſt means, his moſt powerful ee 5 
is by the ſolicitation of your lady, Jouxsox. "IT: | | 

; — his entertainment — ] Preſs bard his e FLY uk | 
to his pay and office. Entertainment was the wilitary term for ad- 
miſſion of ſoldiers. JOHNSON, 


So, in Coriolanus: ** the ent WY their <a 
diſtindly billeted, and already in the entertainment.“ 'STEEVENS, 


Fear not my government.] Do not diſtruſt my ability to con- 
tain my paſſion. JOHNSON. | | | 


— with a learned tt ] Learged, or: experienced. 


VV ARBURTON. 


The coblirudipe is, He knows with a learned ſpirit all gan 
of bans dealings. JOHNSON, 


—=— If IT do prove her haggard, ] A haggard hawk, is a wild 
101 a hawk unreclaimed, or irreclaimable.. Jonxsox. 


A khaggard is a particular ſpecies of hawk, It is difficult {0 te 
reclaime d, but not irreclaimable. | 


From a prioge in The White Devil, or Viltori Corembona, | | 
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160 OTHELLO, 


Thoug h Fn her jeſes were my dear heart-ſtrings/ 
„ whiſtle her of and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune.“ Haply, for 1 am black ; 


2612, it appears that 18 was a term of reproach ſometimes 
applied to a wanton: Is this your perch, you haggard ? fly to 
| tbe ews.” - 


Turbervile fays, that « haggart falcons are the moſt excellent 


| birds of all other falcons.” Latham gives to the kaggart only 
the ſecond place in the valued file, In Holland's Leaguer, a cox 
medy, by 3 ane; 1633, is the W illuſtrauve 
pallage: 
Before theſe courtiers lick their lips at her, 
«Tl ruſt a wanton haggard in the wind,” 
Again: 
« For ſhe is deklim as any ner 
And quickly loſt.“ 
Again, in Two wiſe Men, and all the reft Fools, 1619 « the 
admirable conqueſt the faulconer makeih in a hawk's nature; bring- 
ing the wild haggard, having all the earth and ſeas to ſcour over un- 
controulably, to attend and obey,” ke, Haggard, however, had a 
popular ſenſe, and was uſed for wild by thoſe who ae not 
on the language of falconers. STEEVENS. 


© ® Though that her jeſles were my dear heart- -firings,] Jeſſe are ſhort 
firaps of leather tied about the foot of a bawk, by which ſhe is 
held on the 6ft, Hanmer. 


In Heywond's comedy, called, 4 Woman killed with Kinduſs, 
i617, a number of theſe terms relative to bawking occur together: 
% Now ſhe hath ſeiz d the fowl, and 'gins to plume her; 
64 Rebeck her not; rather ftand fill and. check her. 
6 80 ſeize ber ans her jeſſes, aud ber bells.” 
STEE VES. 


9174 whifile her off, and let her tow the wind, 

To prey at fortune. ] The falkconers always let fly the hawk 
againft the wind; if ſhe flies with the wind behind ber, ſhe ſeldom 
returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reaſon to be diſmiſſed, 
ſhe was let down the wind, and from that time ſhifted for herſelf, 
and prezed at ene "TMs: was told me by the late Mr. Clark. 


Jonxsox. | 


This paſſage may poſſibly receive illuftration from a fimilar one 
in Burton's Anatony of Melancholy, p. 2, ſe, i. mem. 3: 48 2 

long-winged hauke, when ſhe is firft whifiled off the fi ft, mounts 
aloft, and or his pleaſure fetcheth many a circuit in the ayre, Rill 


os 
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And linve riot thoſe ſoft parts of converſagh's 


That chamberers have: Or, for I am declin 4 


Into che vale of years yet that's not ! :— 
She's gone; I am abus'd; and my relief 


Muſt be to loath her. 0 curſe of marriage, 


That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad; 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing 1 love, 


For others' uſes. Yet, 'tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ 'd are they leſs than the baſe: 4 42 


ſoaring higher wh higher, till he comes to his full piteh; and in 
the end, when the game is ſprung, comes down amalge, and floupes | 


upon a ſudden.” PRC. 


ag in The Spaniſh: Gipfie, 1653, by Middleton and Rowley 1 


That young lena, 


Tl Whom. you have ſuch a mind to; i you « can ile hir AY 


„% To come to fiſt, make trial, play the young falconer.” 
A lannerd is a ſpecies of a hawk. | | 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca + 
AS — he that baſely e 
te Whifled his bonour of to the wing,” on ' STEBVENS. 


' == parts of converſation —] Parts ſeems here to be ſynony- 
mous with arts, as in 'Tis Pity Ads a Whore, AR II. oboe of : 


loging and muſick: 
H bey are ports L love.” REED. 
— chamberers—] i. e. men of intrigue. 80, in the Counteſs 
of Pembroke's Antonius, 1590: | „ 
« Fal'n from a ſouldier to a chamberer.” 
Apain, i in Chaucer's Romaunt of the Roſe, ver. 4935: 
© Only through youth the e 
Thus, in the French poem: 
&« Par la jeuneſſe la . | | STEEVENS. = 


The ſenſe of chamberers may be aſcertained from Rom. alli. 13, 
where n KOITAIE is rendered, in the common verſion, 6 not in 
GHAMBERING,” HENLEY, = | ö 

Clanbering and wantonneſs : are ; mentioned together in the Rete 
uritings. MALONE. . 


\ Prerogativ'd are they | leſs tian the boſe: '] In aſſerting that the 
baſe bave more prerogative in this reſpe& than the great, that is, 


that the baſe or poor are leſs likely to ä this forked plague, 0 our | 


Vor. XXIII. e MM 
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38s OTHELLO, 


. 53 . | 'Tis deſtiny unſhonnable, like death; Y 
EE Even then this forked plague * 18 fated to us, 


poet has maintained a do rige contrary to that laid hw! in 4s you 


like it: Horns? even ſo.—Poor men alone ? No, no; the nobl:-f 
deer has them as huge as the raſcal. Here we find all mankind 
are placed on a level in this reſpeQ, and that it is «+ deſtiny un« 
ſhunnable, like death.“ 
Shakſpeare would have been more <pulient, if bs bad written 
Prerogatio'd are they more than the baſe? 

Othello would then have anſwered his own queſtion : a 2 ;] Tis 
deſtiny, Kc. MALONE, +. 

Allowance muft be made to the preſent Aate of Othello's mind: 
paſkon 1 is ſeldom correct in its effuſions, STEEVENS, 

5 'Tis deſtiny unſhunnable, like death ;] To be conſiſteut, Othello 


muſt mean, that it is deſtiny unſhunnable by as ones, not by all 
mankind, MALONE. | 


£ ** N 


* 


which, once infixed, cannot be extraded. JOHNSON, | 
Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns. PERCY. 


Dr. Johnſon may be right. I meet with the ſame ' thought in 
Middleton's comedy of 4 mad World my Maſters, 1608 : 
be” „% While the broad arrow, with the Jr head, 
„% Miſſes bis brows but narrowly.” | 
| Apa, * King Lear: 
| | though the fork invade 5 
% The region of my heart.“ STEEVENS, 


1 have no doubt that Dr. Percy's interpretation js the true one, 
Let our poet ſpeak for himſelf, «© Quoth ſhe,” ſays Pandarus, in 
Troilus and Creſſuda, + which of theſe hairs is Paris, my buſband? 
The forked one, quoth be; pack it out, and give it him.“ Again, 
in The Winter's Tale: 
| „% 0'er head and ears a fork'd one,” | | 
5 So, in Tarleton's News out of Purgatorie: . but the old 
| | ſquire, knight of the forked order, —.“ 
One of Sir John Harrington's epigrams, in which our poet's 
very expreſſion is found, puts the matter beyond a doubt: 
« Adæon uiltleſs unawares eſpying 
„Naked Diana bathing in ber bowre, 
Was plagu'd with hornes; his dogs did him ente ; 
«© Wherefore take heed, ye that are curious, prying, 
With ſome ſuch forked plague you be not ſmitten, 
66 Andi in your foreheads ſee your faults be written.“ 


en 


6 for led Plague] In alluſion to a barbed or forked arrow, 
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When we do quicken. Deſdemona comes: N 
Enter DESDEMONA and Eri. 


If ſhe be falſe, 0, then heaven mocks iſelF1 Ls 
III not believe it. 8 
A How now, my dear Othello? . 

Your dinner, and the generous iſlanders Ro ge Bet 

By you invited, do attend your preſence. 
OTH. Iam to blame. 
Dzs. Whyis yourſpeech ſo taint? unos \ 
Ork. Ihave a pain upon my forehead here, 
Des. Faith, that's with watching ; "twill 8 8 08 

again: 
Let me but bind it hard, within this bout 
It will be well. 


Orn. Pour napkin is too © Cots 
He puls the handkerchief, from him, and i drops: 


b. eie comin ] Thus the duties. The folio reads— 
Look where ſhe comes. STEEVENS. 5 
* If ſhe be falſe, O, then heaven mocks it aſt) i i. e. renders its 
own labours fruitleſs, by forming fo beaotiful a creature as Deſde- 
mona, and ſuſtering the elegance of her perſon to be diſgraced and 
ſullied by the impurity of ber mind. —Such, I think, is the mean- 
ivg,—The conſtruction, however, may be different, If ſhe be 
falſe, O, then even keaven itſelf cheats us with «+ unreal mockes 
ties,” with falſe and ſpecious appearances, intended only to deceive. 

N Maroxz. 0 


The gelt of the tregolng explanations, Sy believe, the true 
one. If ſhe be ſalſe, heaven diſgraces itſelf by creating woman after 
its own image. To have made the reſemblance per fe, ſhe Janie have 
been good as well as beautiful. STEEVENS, | 

— kh gener ous i/landers —] Are the iſlanders of teak, * 
tindlion. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : BE; 

The generous and graveſt citizens 
Have heut the gates. 1 

Generous has here the power of generoſus, Lat. This explanation; 1 

however, may be too particular. STEEVENS. | 


: Your napkin &c.] Ray bays, that a pocket handkerchief i is fo . 
. 2 


164 h OTHELLO, 


Let it alone. Come, Th go in with you. 
Des. I am very ſorry that you are not well, 
|[Exeunt OTH. and Des, 
EmIL. 1 am glad, I have found this napkin; 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor: 
My wayward huſband bath a hundred times 
Woo'd me to ſteal it: but ſhe ſo loves the token, 
(For he conjur'd her, ſhe ſhould ever keep it, ) 
That ſhe reſerves it evermore about her, 
To kiſs, and talk to. Vil bave the work ta en out, 
And give it lago: 


called about Sheffield in Yorkſhire, So, in Greene's Never t00 late, 
1616: I can wet one of my new lockeram napkins with ueep- 


ing. 5 Co | 
Napery Gqnified linen in general. So, in Decker's Honeft Whore, 
1635: —— Prythee put me into wholeſome napery. Again, in 
Chapman's May Day, 1611: Belides your munition of manchet, 


napery, plates, &c. Again, in Hide Park, by Shirley, 1637: % A 


| gentleman that loves clean napery.' Naperia, Ital. STEEVENS. | 
In the North of England, and in Scotland, this term for a hand- 
kerchief is fill uſed. The word has already,often occurred. See 


Vol. XI. p. 108, n. 7; and Vol. XVIII. p. 100, n. 4. MALONE, | 


— 1 ˙¹ 10 the work talen outs], That is, copied. Her firſt 
thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her huſband, and re- 
ſtore the original to Deſdemona. But the ſudden coming in of 
lago, in a ſurly humour, makes her alter her reſolution, to pleaſe 
him. The ſame phraſe afterwards occurs between Caſſio and 
Bianca, in ſcene iv. BLACKSTONE, 

This ſcheme of getting the work of this 8 handkerchief co- 


pied, and reſtoring the original to Deſdemona, was, I ſuppoſe, in- 


troduced by the poet, to render Emilia leſs unamiable. 
It is remarkable, tbat when ſhe perceives Othello's fury on the 


loſs of this token, though ſhe is repreſented as aſfe&ionate to her 
miſt. els, ſhe never attempts to relieve her from her diſtreſs: which 


ſhe might eaſily have done by demanding the handkerchief from her 


huſband, or divulging the Rory, if he refuſed to reſtore it, —But 


this would not have ſerved the plot. 


shakſpeare fell into this incongruity by departing from Cinthio's 


novel; for there, while the artleſs Deſdemona is careſſing the child 


of Othello's ancient, (the Iago of our play,) the villain ſteals the 
handkerchief which hung at her girdle, without the knowledge of 


his viſe. MALONE, 


— — 
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What he'll do winks it, heaven knows, not I; - 


I nothin 8. but to * his fantaſy.“ 


Enter Iaco. 


Jaco. How now! what do you here alone? 


' Ewit.. Do not you chide; I have la thing for you. 
IAO. A thing for me —it 1 is a common thing. 0 


EIL. Ha! 
IAdO. To have! a fooliſh Wiſe. 


ExII. O, is that all? 128 will you give me 


e 
For that ſame handkerchief 2 


e.. white handkerchief? 


EMIL. What handkerchief? 7 
Why, that the Moor firſt gave to Deſdemona; Py 


That which ſo often you did bid me ſteal. 


Taco. Haſt ſtolen it from her? 


Emir. No, faith; ſhe let it drop by negligence; 


Add, to the advantage, . being here, took t 2 2 5 
Look, here it is. ” 
Iaco. A good wench; give it 1 me. 


Eur. What will you do with i it, that you have £ 


been ſo earneſt 
To have 1 me filch wt 


47 OY but to 6 pleaſe kis fonteh: 12 Thus the folio. The quarts 


1622, reads: | | 
1 nothing know but for bis fantaſy. STERVENS. | 


— the Car to &e. 5 1 being ney here, took 225 


up. Johnson. 


S0 Marlowe's King Edward It: | 
> OP And there ay time's rener with your fon.” | 


MS 


uz, | 
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IAco. Fl. Why, what s that to you! 
| I Sna ching it, 
ENIL. If it be not for ſome pnrpoſe of import, 
Give it me again: Poor lady! ſhe'll run mad, 


5 When ſhe ſhall lack it. 
| Iaco,. Be r not you known of t;* 1 have uſe for 
K. 
Go, leave me. ; [Exit EmiLn, 


I will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, 

And let bim find it: Trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 

As proofs of holy writ, This may do ſomething. 
The Moor already changes with my poiſon:“ — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poiſons, 
Which, at FRe firſt, are 0 found to diſtaſte; 


6 Bl not you known of't;] i. e. ſeem as if you knew nothing of 
the matter. The folio reads—Be not acknown on't ; meaning, per- 
baps, — c do not acknowledge any thing of the matter,” 

This word occurs alſo in the ſeyenth book of Golding's Tranſla- 
tion of Ovid's Metamorpho: 

% Howbeit I durſt not be ſo bolde of hope acknowne to be.“ | 
Again, in Puttenham's Arte of Engliſh Poęſie, 1589, p. 212: 
„ — ſo would I not have a tranſlatour be aſhamed to be aclnowen 
of his tranſlation,” STEEVENS, 


Again, in The Life of Arioflo, ſubjoined to Sir Joby Aarring- 


ton's Tranſlation of Orlando, p. 418. edit. 1609: Some ſay, 
he was married to her privilie, Dot durſt not be acknowne of it. 


PORSON, | 


Be not you known of't;] Thus the quarto, except that it has on't 
the vulgar corruption in ſpeaking and writing, of of 't orof it; 28 
is proved by various paſſages in theſe plays as exhibited in the folio 
and quarto, where in one copy we find the corrupt and in the other 
the genuine words: and both having the ſame meaning. 


The participial adjetlive, found in the folio, is uled by Thomas 


Kyd, in his Cornelia, a tragedy, 13943 
„Our friends' misfortune doth increaſe our own, 
tu Cie But ours of others will not be acknown,”” 15 


Malo. f 
I Tie Moor already Kc. Thus the folio. The line i is not in the 
priginal copy, 1622. MALONE, a 


ms a my 
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But, NOR a little act upon the blood, E 
Born like the mines of ſulpbur—1 did fay ſo: . 


— 


Eater Ornerto. . 


Look, where he comes! Not POPPY, nor mand 

e 
Nor all che drowſy fines. of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet dee 
Which thou ow'dit W 


6 


| = did ſay ſo —1 As this alice is ſuppoſed to be obſcure, | 
I ſhall attempt an explanation of it. 0 
lago firſt ruminates on the qualities of the paſſion which be is 
Jabourivg to excite; and then proceeds to comment on its effects. 
Jealouſy (ſays he) with the ſmalleft operation on the blood, OM out 
with all the violence of ſulphur, &c, 
80 — 1 did ſay ſo; 
Look where he comes“ | | 
i. e. Iknew that the leaft touch of ſuch a paſſion would not permit : 
the Moor to enjoy a moment of repoſe : — I have juft ſaid that jea- 
louſy is a reftleſs commotion of the mind; and look where Othello 


approaches, to eat the propriety ans: Ju of wy obſervation; 
STEEVING. 


As Mr. 8 has by his in(erpretation elicited ſome meaning 


(though I till thiak an obſcure one) out of this difficult hemiſtich, 


I readily retra& an amendment I bad formerly propoſed, being of 
opinion that ſuch bold and licentious conjeQures can never be war- 
ranted, unleſs where the ſenſe is quite deſperate. BLACKSTONE. 


- nor  mandragora,] The mandragoras or mandrake has a 


ſoporifick quality, and the ancients uled it when _ e an 


opiate of the moſt powerful kind, _ 
So Antony and Cleopatra, ART. ſc. vi: 
- give me to drink mandragora, | 
«© That I may leep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away.  STEEVENS. 


See Vol. XVIII. p. 215, n. 7. MALONE. 


| ick thou ow'dR ye ſterday.] To owe is, in our author, of- 
tener to poſſeſs, than 1 be indebles, and ſuch is its meaning here. | 


„ ä | 
| see vol. XI. p. 335, . Malonn. 8 . 


| OTHELLO, 


=, "Orn, Hat ha! falſe to aer 
To me? _ 
IAO. Why, how now, e ? 1 no more ach that. 
Orn. Avaunt! be gone! thou haſt ſet me on the 
rack: 

I ſwear, ttis better to be much abue a, 

Than but to know't a little. e 
eee _ How now;: my lord? 
OTH. What ſenſe bad I of her ſtolen hours of 
3 ul? I 


- What e had 1 ke. FA Bilar . to this and what fol. 


lows it, is found in an OY iſhed tragi-comedy ed Thomas Mid- | 


| dleton, called The Witch : 


I feele no caſe; the burthen' s not yet off, 
« 80 long as the abuſe flicks in my lodge. : 
Oh, 'tis a paine of hell to know one's ſhame ! 
Had it byn hid and don, it bad ben don happy, 
For he that's ignorant lives long and merry;” | 
| Again: | 
Wea Had ft chou byn ſecret, then had I byn happy, 
Aud had a hope (like man) of joies to come, 
% Now here I ftand a flayne to my creation; 
« And, which is heavier than all torments to me, 
„The underſtanding of this baſe adultery,” Ke. 


This is uttered by a jealous buſband whe ſuppoſes Aut to have 
juſt deſtroyed his wife, | 


Again, Tago ſays: 
" "Nl Dangerous conceits, xe. 
„ with a little act upon the blood, 
„ Burn like the mines of ſulphur,” 
Thus Srbaftian, in Middleton's play : | 
5 « When a ſuſpe& doth catch once, it burnes a.” 


A ſcene between Franciſce and her brother Antonio, when ſhe 


firſt excites his jealouſy, has likewiſe ſeveral circumſtances in com- 


mon with the dialogue which paſſes between Tago and Othello on the 8 


| fame ſubje &. 


This piece contains alſo a paſſage very firongly reſembling ane 
other in Hamle!, who ſays:— I am but mad north-north-Well: 


when the wind is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a hand- ſaw.— 


— % There is ſome difference betwixt my jovial 
_ condition aud tbe byvary fate of wadues, I am not quight out tof 


Thus, Almackildes : 
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i fart F Bot, thought 5 it not, it harm'd not me: 

I flept the next night well, was free and merry z. 

found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips : 125 

He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen, 

Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all. 
1aco. I am ſorry to hear this. 10 | 
Ora. I had been happy, if the general camp. — 

Pioneers and all, * had taſted her ſweet box. 

80 1 had nothing known: O now, for ever, e 

Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! 

Farewell the plumed . and the big wars, 

That make ambition virtue! O, farewell! . 

Farewell the neighing ſteed, 8 and the thrill dump. 


my witts: I know a bawd FEM an | xqua-vite ſhop, a „abe from 
wild-fire, and a beadle from brimſtone.“ 

For a further account of this MS, play, ſee in Vol. II. a note on 
Mr. Malone's Attempt to aſcertain the order in which the pieces of | 
Shatſprare were written Article, Macbeth, STEEVENS. 9 5 


14 ſept the next night well, was free and merry; Thus the 
quartos. The folio reads : 5 
„ flept the next gw ven. fed well ; was free and merry.“ 
|  STeavans. 
— the e camp, _ | 
Pioneers and all,] That is, the moſt abjes ak vileſt of the 
eamp. Pioneers were generally degraded ſoldiers, appointed to the 
office of pioneer, as a puniſhment for miſbehaviour. 
„A ſoldier ought ever to retaine and keep his arms in ſaftie and 
-forth comming, for he is more to be deteſted than a coward, that 
vill loſe or play away any part thereof, or refuſe it for his eaſe, or 
to avoid paines; wherefore ſuch a one is to be diſmiſſed with puniſh- 
ment, or to be made ſome abjef pioner.“ The Art of War and Kot. 
land T raynings, &c. by Edward Davies, Gent. 1619. a 
So, in The Laws and Ordinances of War eſtabliſhed by the earl | 
of Eſſex, printed in 1604: © If a trooper ſhall laoſe his horſe or 
backney, or a footman any part of his arms, by negligence or lewd- 
neſſe, by dice or c rdes ; be or they ſhall remain in qualitie of 1 
Jioners, or ſcavengers, "till they be furniſhed with as W as were | „ 
lol. at their own charge,” GROSE, | | | | 2» 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars. | 
edel the neighing fied, -] In a very agcieat drama en- 


2 — 
/ 


* £ 


Ye oe IS, 
The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear- piercing fife, 


titled Common Conditions, printed about 1576, Sedmond, who ha 
loſt his filter in a wood, thus expreſſes his grief; 1 Ms 
But farewell now, my courſers brave, attraped to the ground! 
4% Farewell! adue all pleaſures eke, with comely hauke and 
hounde! 8 | 5 „5 
 & Farewell, ye nobles all, farewell eche marſial knight, 
Farewell, ye famous ladies all, in whom I did delight! 
„% Adue, my native ſoile, adue, Arbaccus kyng, 3 
Adue, eche wight, and marſial knight, adue, eche living 
N thyng!“ | | | : | 
One is almoſt tempted to think that Shakſpeare had read this old 
play. MALONE. - 2 e ED _ 


- 


I know not why we ſhould ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare borrowed ſo 

common a repetition as theſe diverſified farewels from any preceding 

drama. A firing of adieus is perhaps the moſt tempting of all re- 

petitions, becauſe it ſerves to introduce a train of imagery, and az 

well as to ſolemnify a ſpeech or compofition. - Wolſey, like 0thelly, 

indulges bimſelf in many farewells; and the e 
% alete, aprica montium cacumina! 

Vale te, opaca vallium cubi lia!“ ke 1 
are common to poets of different ages and countries. I have now 
before me an ancient MS. Engliſh Poem, in which fixteen ſucceeds 
Ing verſes begin with the word farewell, applicd to a variety of 

objects and circumſtances : 3 3 * 
Farewell proweſle in purpell pall'' &. STEEVENS. 


7 The ſpirit- ftirring drum, the ear- piercing fife,] In mentioniug the 
Fe joined with the drum, Shakſpeare as uſual, paints from the life; 
thoſe inſtruments accompanying each other being uſed in his age 
by the Engliſh ſoldiery, The fife, however, as a martial inftrue 
ment, was afterwards entirely diſcontinued among our troops for 
wany years, but at length revived in the war before the laſt, It 1s 
commonly ſuppoſed that our ſoldiers borrowed it from the High- 
landers in the laft rebellion: but I do not know that the fiſe is 
peculiar to the Scotch, or even uſed at all by them. It was 
firſt uſed within the memory of man among our troops by the Bri- 
tiſh guards, by order of the duke of Cumberlaud, when they 
were encamped at Maeſtricht, in the year 1747, and thence ſoon 


adopted into other Engliſh regiments of infantry. They took it 


from the Allies with whom they ſerved. This iuftrument, accom- 
panying the drum, is of conſiderable antiquity in the European ar- 
mies, particularly the German, In a curious picture in the Aſh- 


molean Muſeum at Oxford, painted 1525, repreſenting the ſiege of 


Payia by the French king where the emperor was taken priſoner, 


. bay 


nd! 
and 


old 


ling 
re · 


The ks banner ; 10 all quality, b 


we ſee fifes and drums, In an old | Engliſh treatiſe wiitien by wn 


liam Garrard before 1587, and publiſhed by one captain Hicheack 
in 1591, intituled The Art of -Warre, there are ſeveral wood cuts 


of military evolutions, in which theſe inftruments are both intro- 


duced, In Rymer's Federa, in a diary of king Henry's fiege of 
Bulloigne 1544, mention is made of the drommes and viffleure 


marching at the head of the king's army. Tom. xv. p. 53. | 
The drum and fife were alſo much uſed at ancient feſtivals, ſhows, 
and proce ſſions. Gerard Leigh, in his Accidence of Armorie, print- 
ed in 1576, deſcribing a Chriſtmas magnificently celebrated at the 
Janer Temple, ſays, ++ We entered the prince bis hall, where anon 
we heard the noyſe of drum and fiſe.” p. 119. At a ſtately maſque 


on Shrove-Sunday, 1510, in which king Henry VIII. was an aQor, | 
Holinſhed mentions the entry „ of a drum and He. apparelled in 


white dawaſke. and grene bonnettes.“ Chron. iii; 805, col. 2. 


There are many more inſtances in Holinſhed and Stowe's Survey of 


London. 
From the. old bh word 5 iMeur, above- cited. came the Eng- 
liſh word Hier, which anciently was uſed in its proper literal 


ſenſe. Strype, ſpeaking of a grand tilting before the court ia 


queen Mary's reign, 1554, ſays, from an old journal, that king 


Philip aud the challengers entered the liſts, preceded by + their 


whiffers, their footmen, and their armourets.“ Eccleſ. Memor, 
iii, p. 211. This explains the uſe of the word in Shakſpeare, 


where it is alſo literally applied. King 8 V. A AR IV. ſc, 


ult: | 
5 "now debobd the Bri tiſh beach | | 

4% Pales in the flood with men, with wit akd 3 

„% Whoſe ſhouts and claps out- voice the deep · mouth'd ſea, 
«© Which, like a mighty whiffier 'fore the king, 05 

_ «6 Seetns to prepare his way.“ 


By degrees, the word witer hence . the nepmlinciicl FD 
meaning, which it at preſent obtains in common ſpeech, and be- 


came an appellatibn of contewpt. Miiller, a light trivial ran 
ter, a fellow hired to pipe at proceſſions. T. WARTON. 


In the old dramatick piece, intitled ; Wine, Bore ow and 7.— 


bacco, 2d edit. 1630, Tobacco ſays to Beer : 
git will become Four duty to obey me.” | 
To which Wine replies: 
| 44 You our ſovereign! a mere whi fer ! 2 
Again, i in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611. oh 
— "0h he was known 
% But only: for a a Twaggering ver.“ SrREVENS, | 
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Pride pomp, and Ar urn üer of glorious Hurts 
And O you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats? 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, - 


.._ Farewell! Othello's occupation's gone! 


1aco. Is it poſſible? - My lord. 


Orn. Villain, be ſure thou prove my lovea whore: 


Be ſure of 3 it; give me the ocular proof; 
| [I Taking him by the throat, 
Or: by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, * 
Thou hadſt been better have been born adog, 
Than anſwer wy wak' d wrath. 
1480. | Ils it come to this? 
Org. Make me to ſee it; or (at the leaſt) ſo 


„„ wmnrove It 

That the a0 bear no hinge, nor loop, A 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon * life! 
Iaco. My noble lord,— _ 

Orn. It thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 


0 Pride. gonp, and. circumflance of gerte war !] Sir William 
| D'Avevant does not appear to have been ſcrupulous of adopting 
almoſt Shakſpeare's own words. So, in Albovine, 1629 : 
Thea glortous war, and all proud circumſlance 
« That gives a ſoldier noiſe, for evermore rin 23 
| STERVENS, 
Fletcher hab parodied this paſſage of e in bis e 
which was firſt repreſented in May, 16222 
1 — and to keep 
« My faith untainted , fartwel pride, and pomp, 
And circumſtance of glorious majeſty, 
| „ Farewel, for ever!“ MALONE. | 
9 —— whoſe rude throats —] So, Milton, Paradiſe Loſt, B. VI: 
From thoſe deep-throated engines,” Ke. 

The quarto, 1622, reads —whoſe wide throats. STFEVENS. 
—— mine e 33 Perhaps the quarto, 1622, more for- 
cibly reads, | 

— ——— man's eternal 8 9 
Shakſpeare might have deligued an oppoſition between man i and 
405. STELV ERS. | 


\ 


. — 
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ever pray more: abandon all remorſe; * : 
g? On horror's head horrors IEEE; 9 55 U 
it, Do deeds to make heaven weep, * all earth amaz'd, ; 


For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, 
Greater than tbat. 
Ae you a man? have yon a ſoul, or ſenſe?— 


4 F001 7 | 
That liv'ſt* to make thine honeſty a die 


| To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe.— 1 
thank you for this profit; and, from hence. 


Org. Nay, ſtay:— Thou ſhonld'ſt be honeſt. 

laco. I ſhould be wiſe; for honeſty? Sa fool, 
And loſes that it works for. 8 

— 3 (x the world, NE 
think my wife be honeſt, and think ſhe is not; 


TI ave lome proot.: Her name, 5 that was as freſh 


3 — dates all e 1 All e of nature, all ity a 7 
in which ſenſe, as Mr. Steevens has juſtly obſerved, the word was 


line ſhows it is uſed in this ſenſe here. MALONE. 
Do deeds to make heaven weep,] So, ia Meaſure for Meaſures 
Plays ſuch fantaftick tricks before high beaven | 
© As make the angels weep.” STEEVENS. 


; That . Thus the eee 385 folio—that 11 2 
7 | |  STEEVENS., 


bonfire —] Thus the quarto, . The folio—ſith, an Anti | 
quated word, with the lame 1 888850 It occurs again in . 


_ J. 2. STEEVENS. | 
z = the world, ke. ] This ſpeech is not in the b edition. | 


Oo grace! © heaven defend me) 


God be wi' you; take mine office —O wreiched | 
0 monſtrous world! Take note, take note, © world, Y 


Il] love no friend fince © love breeds ſuch: offence. i 


| think that thon art Juſt, and thiok thou art not; 


frequently uſed in Shakſpeare' s time. See p. 181, n. 5. The next 


| Port, 


1 — Her name, _ The folio, where alone this ſpeech is 


2 — 9. >. 


zs abſolutely neceſſary. 


fs TY oOTHELLS 


As Dian's Ae i is now begrim'd wid black 

As mine own face.— If there be cords, or tee 

Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 

TIl not endure it. Would, I were ſatisfied! 
Taco. I ſee, fir, you are eaten up with paſſion: 

I do repent me, that J put it to Tee | 

You would be ſatisfied ? 

e 15 Would? nay, 1 will. 


Ago. And way: But. how? how ſatisfied, uy 
lord? 


Would 8 the ſuperviſor, grolely gape on? 


| found—My name, Mr. Pope and all the fabfacueat Catia read | 

Her name: but this, like a thouſand other changes introduced by the 

ſame editor, was made without either authority or neceſſity, Shak | 

Ipeare uridoubtedly might have written Her name; but the word | 
which the old copy furniſhes, affords alſo good ſenſe. Othello's 

name or reputation, according to the uſual unjuſt determination of 
the world, would be ſullied by the infidelity of his wife. Beſides, 

* how Rowe * either tranitfiber or printer bave ſubſtituted My for Her? 
| N | | | Mallon. 


1 have adgoind Mr. Pope' 5 emendation, which, in my judgement 


Othello would ſcarce have faid—* My name,“ and immediately 
after — c mine own face.” The words —*«+ mine own,” very plainly 
point out that an oppoſition was deſigned between the once unſullied | 
| reputation of Deſdemona, and the blackneſs of his own counte- ns 
nance. The ſame thought occurs in Titus een 


© —————- your [wart Cimmerian | 1 
ee Doth make your honour of his body's hue.” | 
I may add — Would a man have 9 his own reputation to 
| the face of a goddeſs? 


The query with which- Mr. Malone's note adactides. is eaſily 
anſwered, In three late proof ſheets of this work, a couple of the 
meſt accurate compoſitors in general, had ſubſtituted palace, leſs, 
and catch, inſtead of—tragedy, more, and enſnare. STEEVENS. | 


If there be cords, or knives, _ 
| Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating fireams, 
Til not endure it.] So, in Pericles : 
If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters As | . 
_ 4 UntiedI al od vega knot will Me”  MALONE: 


5 
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zehold her tupp "g 28 VVV 
OTH. Death and damnation! O! E 
Jaco, It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 

To bring them to that proſpect: Damn them then, 

If ever mortal eyes do fee them bolſter, | 

More than their own! What then? how then? 2 

What ſhall I ſay? Where's ſatisfaction? RS. 

It is impoſſible, you ſhould lee this, 1 — 

Where they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, 

As falt as wolves in pride, and fools as groſs 

As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I ſay, 

If imputation, and ſtrong cirumſtances,— _ 

| Which lead directly to the door of cruth,— 

Will give you ſatisfaction, you may have it. 3 
Ora. Give me a living reaſon ® ſhe's diſloyal. — 


e > Behold her 1 21 5 ram in Staffordſhire and fome other | 
counties is called a up. So, in the firſt act: | | 
4 aan old black ram 
1 Ig tupping your white ewe.“ | 
The old copies e d. Mr. Theobald made the e | 
MMäALOXE. 


3 Were they as prime as grau, 8 is prompt, from- the Schlien | 1 
or Britiſh prim. HANMER. © | Sh 


From frim, forward; French. Rirsox. 


So, in The Vow-breaker, or the faire Maide of Clifton, 1636: 
More prime than goats or monkies in their prides.” 
Again, in Church yard's Dreame, 1593: | 
„% Colde fortune may torment me ſore, 
And ſo may lhifts ſome time: 
« Not batred troubles men much more 
„Thau Venus in her prime.“ STEEVENS, 


(Give a win reaſon -] Livings for ſpeaking, manifeſt. = 
| WARBURTON. 


Give me a living reaſon that ſhe's Lifoyal.]. Thus the quarto, 
1622. The folio omits the word fat, probably for the ſake of 
the metre; but our poet ofien uſes lach words as reaſen, | as a mono- 
MALONE. | | 


as” oraz Ho, 


Taco. 1 do not like the office: 

But, ſith Jam enter'd in this cauſe ſo far,— LA 
Prick'd to it by fooliſh honeſty and love.— 
I Vill go on. I lay with Caſſio o lately; 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 


I could not lep 


There are a kind of men ſo looſe of ſoul, 
That in their lleeps will mutter their affairs; 8 
One of this kind is Cafſio: o- | 

In fleep I heard him ſay, —Sweet B ace, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves 
And then, ſir, would he gripe, and wring my hand 
Cry,—OQ, ſweet creature! and then kiſs me hard, 
As if he pluck'd up kiſſes by the roots, 
That grew upon my lips: then lay'd his leg 
Over my thigh, and figh'd, and kiſs'd; and then 
Cry'd,*—-Curſed fate! that gave thee to the Moor! 
; Ork. 0 monſtrous! monſtrous! _ 


Jaco. Nay, this was but his FER 


Ort. But this denoted a foregone concluſion; 


How ſuch words as . eau ve pronounced as monoſrllbles, 1 
am yet to learn, STEEVENS. 

A living reaſon is a reaſon founded on tad aud experience, not 
on ſurmife or conjeQure: a reaſon that convinces the underſiandiog 
as perfectly as if the fact were exhibited 1 the life. MALONE. 

What Othello here demands is aue ve ng from ſome 
poſitive ACT. HENLEY, | | 

. and figh d, and liſrd; and then | | | 

| Cry'd,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads! 
A ——then lay'd his leg o'er iy thigh, 5 
And „gl, and kiſs, and then cry, curſed fate,” xc. 


The omiſſion of the perſonal pronoun before lay d is much in our 


aner s manner. See Vol. XX. p. 375, n. 6. | MALONE. 
3 foregone concluſion ; JN Conchyſon, for fad 3 
5 © WARBURTON, 


A 3 in Shakfpeare s time meant an experiment or rials 


see Vol. XVII.“ p. 447, 5 8. | MALONE. 
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Tis a ſhrewd dSubt, though it be but a dreams? ES” „ 

| | 1460. And this may help to chicken other proofs, Sg 8 

That do demonſtrate thinly. | ny 
Hrn.. UI tear ber allt to pieces. bs 

"Ar Nay,” but be wie: ye: we ſee AC 333 

of done; . 

ge may be boneſt yet. Tell me but this, — . 

Have you, not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief, „% 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wife's band? e 

OTH. 1 gave her ſuch a one; 'twas my firſt galt 7: 557 

| Ia60, I know not that: but fach a handkerchief, 2.5.5 5 
1; am ſure, it was your wife's, } did I to- OY, G. 
See Caſſio wipe his beard Wakes W Es © ono 


OTH. > If it be that, 3 
Fi IA. If i it be RY or any hs was hers, = * _ 
2 It ſpeaks againſt her, with the other proof. 
OTH. O, that the ſlave had forty thouſand lives! V 
By One is too Poor, too weak for my revenge! -; -\4- 
1. mo do 1 lee tis tue. —Lock here, N 33 
5 To ' Tis + evi N V. Tue old quarto gives this 7 with! | : : 
1 the two following, to lago; - and rightly. WARBURTON, , | : 
| In the folio this line is given to Othello. NMALON E. N 1 e 1 
wh I think it more naturally ſpoken by Othello, who, by Welle ſs gf * 
al long upon the proof, encouraged: Iago to enforce it. OH osx . 
; het we ſee nothing done;] This is an oblique and ſecret EE 
5 mock at Othello' s/ſaying,—Give me the ocular proof. WARBURTON, | * Nadg "1 
9 —— that was fers, The only autkentick copies, the quatio, 5 
1622, and the folio, .read—or auy, it was hers. For the emenda- 
tion I am anſwerable. The miſtake probably aroſe from y! only 
being written in the manuſcript. The modern Editors, following! 
5 an e made * the editor of the ſecond folio: read—if | : 
$ be k Mr. Malone's cotre Gion to "hi of his” een folio, | AJ 
> auch the latter 05 ſenſe where it way ee e | : .- = 
4 EEVENS.. © 5 5/5 
: 5 Now Is I fer - 11 true. ] The old e „ Tu e 9 
Now do I ſee tis tim. VVV 


Vor. XXIII. . OE. | ur N ; 


wy 
” 


find. 
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All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven 


' Fis gone. — 
Ariſe, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell!“ 


| And this is Shakſpeare's „ dl has in it {ute more force and ha: 
nity, and preparation for what follows : as e to what he had 


ſaid before! : | 
— — No, Iago! | | | 

„ [ll 75 before I doubt, when 1 oaks. prove; 

© And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
4 Away at. once with love or jealouſy,” _» 


This {ime was now come. WARBURTON, _ 
3 All my fond love thus Th blow to heaven:] $0, in Marlowe 


Luft's Dominion, 1657 : 


Are theſe your fears? thus blow them into ole.” MALons, 


Marlowe's idea was perhaps caught from Horace: 
„ Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
„ Portare ventis.“ STEEVENS, 


1 —— from thy hollow cell! ] Thus the quarto, 1622. The 


folio reads—from the hollow hell, Hollow, Dr. Warburton con- 


ſiders as a poor unmeaning epithet.” MALong, 
1 do not perceive that the epithet hollow is at all unmeaning, when 


2 eri to hell, as it gives the idea of WHO Mahon. calls; 


te 


the void profound 
Of uneſſential vight,” 
The ſame phraſe indeed occurs in Jaſper Heywood's cranſlaien 
of Seneca's Thyeſtes, 1560: _ 
Where moſt prodigious ugly things the Bollow fell doth 
| li de. 
Again, in Goulart's Adnirable Hiſtories, 1607, p. 626: „ — cal 


headlong into places under-ground that wete wonderful hollow—— 


where he bad leen the 1 of the wicked, their puniſhments” ke. 
3 STEEVENS. 


Ab in Paradiſe Loft, B. I. v. 314, the ſame epithet and 


ſubjeQ occur: 


« He call's fo loud; that all ths hollow deep 
% Of fell ee ” HoLT WRITE. 


Milton was a great reader aud copier of Shakſpeare, wo he un- 


doubtedly read his plays in the folio, without thinking offexaminirg 


the more ancient quartos. In the firſt book of e Loſt, we 


« —— the univerſal hoſt up ſent | | 
« A ſhout that tore kell's concave,” MALONE. 


| Fee Vol, XXI. p. 92, . 9. 9 


m. 
ad- 


- 
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Yield up, O love: thy crown, and hearted throne,® 


To tyrannous hate! ſwell, bofom, with ty fraught, 
For tis of aſpicks' tongues! „ 


IAG. Pray, be content. | | The 
Ork. „ blood: 1 blood! 8 


laco. Patience, I ſay; your mind, pm wy. 
change. 


Org. Never, lago.“ Like to the Pontick ſea, * 
Whoſe icy current and compulſive conrſe 
Ne'er feels retiring UP, 9 bar keeps due on 


. "pal throne, ] Hearted throne, 1s the heart on ; which 
thou waſt enthroned. Johnson. | | 


So, in Twelfth Night: 

66 It gives a very echo to. the ſrat, 
Where love is thron'd.” 1 
See alſo Romeo and Juliet, vol. XXI. p. 215, n. 3. MALONS, | 


$ —— ſwell, boſom, &c.] i, e. . ſwell, becauſe ws fraught i is ; of | 


poiſon, WARBURTON. 


7 N cver, Iago.] From the word Lil, to 0 Land, inclu- 

ie is not found in the quarto, 1622. MALONE, | 
—— Like to the Pontick ſea, c.] This ſimile is omitted in the 

12 edition: I thiok it ſhould be lo, as an unnatural excurſion i in 
this place, Por. | 

Every reader will, I durſt ſay, abide by: wr. Pope's cenſure on 
this paſſage. When Shakſpeare grew acquainted with ſuch particu- 
lars of knowledge, he made a diſplay of them as ſoon as opportunity | 


offered. He found this in the 2d Book and gjth. Chapter of Pliny's 


Natural Hiflory, as tranſlated by Philemon Holland, 1601: „ And 
the ſea Pontus evermore flow eth and runnetb out into ragen but 
the ſea never relitetb backe againe witbin Pontus.“ Fo 

Mr. Edwards, in bis MSS. notes, conceives this fimile to Ade. 


to Sir Philip Sidney's device, whoſe impreſs, Camden, in his 


Remgins, . was 155 Caſpian ſea, with ung one, Sins refluxu. 
STEZVIRS. 


0, Meir feels retiring ebb, ] The folio, Thong alone this paſſage | 
is found, reads—Ne'er keeps retiring ebb, &c. Many ſimilar miſ- 


takes have happened 1 in that copy, by the compoſitor's repeating. 4 | 


word twice in the ſame line. S0, in Hamlet: 
„„ My news ſhall be the news Ur. fruit! to that great feaſt,” 


N 2 


| Pope. MALOXE. 
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To the Propontick, and the Helleſp ont „ 8 To 
Even ſo my bloody thoughts, with 1 An 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, W. 


Till that a capable and wide revenge“ 
Swallow them up. Now, by yond' marble heaven. | 


In the due reverence of a ſacred vow | Kneels, 
1 here engage my words. | „ 
IA. Do not riſe yet. — 
5 Kneels. 


Witneſs, you ever-burning h hi above! 
You elements that clip us round about! 
Witneſs, that here Iago doth give up 
The execution“ of his wit, hands, heart, 


Agaio, ibidem: 5 | | 
+ The ſpirit, upon whoſe ſpirit depend and reſt,“ xc. 
inſtead of upon whole weal. The cortedion” Was mage by Mr, 


* —— capable and wide revenge Capable EP fignific | 
ample, capacious. So, in As you like ite 4 
he cicatrice and capable imprefſure.” . 
Again in Pierce Pennileſſe his ſupplication to the Devil, "by Naſhe, 
1592 ; © Then belike, quoth l, you make this word, Dzmon, a 
capable name, of Gods, of men, of devils." | 
It may, however, mean judicious, In Hamlet the word is often 
uſed in the ſenſe of intelligent. What Othello on. in another Place 
ſeems to favour this latter interpretation: 
6 Good; 80941! j—the Jer of i it pleaſes me. 5 
| MALONI, 


Capable means, I ſuppoſe, „ STErvxxs. 


9 yo:d marble heaven Pl In Soliman and Perſeda, 1599, | 
I find the ſame expreſſion: 


= Now by: th marble face ebihe welkin,“ Kc. 


| STBEVENs, 
So, in! 3 8 * and Mellida, 1602 : : | | 
ic And pleas'd the marble heavens.” MALONE. 1 | 
IT, 740 execution — ] The ugh te reads— excellency. 2 8 
| | more: | 


7 f extculion Shakſpeare meant employment or enerciſe. 
Love's ebene + oh 


do, in 


, 


. 
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To \ wrong d Othello's ſervice ! let him command, 
And to obey ſhall be in me remorle, | 
What ca work lover,” 


% Full of comparifons and 3 flouu, 
Which you on all eftates will execute,” 
The quarto, 1622, readi—hand. MALONE. 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: | TS: 
In felleſt manner execute your arms.” STEEVESS, | 


be tt bio command, 
And to obe ſhall he in me remorſe, | 
What bloody work ſoever. | lago Jevates himſelf to rene 


Othello, aud ſays, Let him command wietever bloody buſineſs, and 
jo me it ſhall be an ad, not of cruelty, but of tenderneſs, to obey 


lim; not of malice to others, but of tenderneſs for him, If this 
ſenſe be thought too violent, I ſee nothing beiter than to follow 
Mr Pope's reading, as it is improved by Mr. Theobald. Jonxson. 
The quarto, 1622, has not the words in me. They lixft ap- 

peared ia the N ; Thewbald reads—Nor to obey, ke. | 
| MALONE. 


Dr. * Jobuſon' $ interpretation is undoubtedly the true one; and 1 
caa only claim the merit of ſupporting his lenſe of ths word remorſe, 
i, e. pily, by the following inſtances. _ | 

ln Lord . 5 trauſlation of Fue 4th End, Dido ſays to her | 

Alter: | 

ee Sifter, I crave hes have remorſe ta me.” Top © 

Again, in King Edward 117. 1599, that Prince ſpeakiog t to the 
citizens of Calais: = WOES 

«© Bur for yourfelyes, look you fob; no remorſe.” 


Again, in Sir Clyomon Knight of the Golden Shield, 1599 : 


„ Who taketh no remo» [+ of womankind, 0 
Again, in Sir Joln 0!dcafile, 1600 : 
6 Here ſtand 1, craving vo NN at All. 5 
I could add many more inſtances, but (hall content myſelf - to 
obſerve that the ſentiment of Iago bears ao ſmall e e to 


that of Arviragus in Cymbeline: 


„I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood: 
„ And praiſe myſelf for charity. * \ STEEVENS. 


Before I ſaw Dr. Johnſon' s edition of Shakſpeare, my opinion 
ol this paſſage was formed, and written, and thus I underſtood it: 
„ Let him command avy bloody buſineſs, and to obey him ſhall be 
in mean adt of pity aud compaſſion for wrong'd Othello.“ Remorſe 
frequently fignifies pity, mercy, compaſſion, or a tenderneſs of 
bangs; unruiendes with the ings © of a guilty conſcience. $0, in 


NS 
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Ork. I grect tay PR 
Not with vain thanks, but with N boun. 
_ teous, 
And will upon. the inflant out thee to't: 
Within theſe three days let me hear thee lay, 
That Caſlio's not alive. | 
laco. My friend is dead; eis i. at your re- 
| queſt: * SOULS 
But let her live. 
Orn. Damn her, lewd lot O, damn her!” 
Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw, 
To furniſh me with ſome ſwift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant, 
Jaco, J am your own for ever. I Exeunt, 


The * Cratlenm of . Aa Iv. fc. iti. the crimeleſ; 
. is called e So, in King Richard III. Ad III. | 
c. vii: 

« As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe,” _ $2 
So, in Holinſhed's Conqueſt of Ireland, p. 13: „co have 
remorſe and compaſſion upon others diſtreſſes;“ and in the dedica- 
tion, „to bave regard and vemorſe to your ſaid land,” TOLLET, 


Some of the examples quoted by Mr. Steevens I have omitted, 
as I think thoſe already inſerted are ſufficient to prove the meaning 
of the word, Mr. M. Maſon ſays, be may venture to aſſert, that 
Shakſpcare ſcldom if ever uſes the word in any other ſenſe, Rr, 
If I am not 1 this paſlage has been entirely miſtaken, 
I read: | 
"ma | let him command, 

An' 10 obey fliall be in me remorſe, © 
What hlaody bulineſs ever—. | 
And for” if is ſuſſiciently common: aq Othello's impatience | 
breaks off the ſcnicace; J think, with additional beauty. FARMER. 


Witt bloody work fgever.] So the quartos. The ſped 
Mat bloody bulineſs ever. STERVENS, | 
—— at your requeſt: | Thus the folio. The | quarts, 1622, 
reads as you reqneſt. MALONE, & 0 e 
FF 7 0, dann her!] Thus. the duarto, * Folio: O damn 
her, damn. her. MALONE, | „ RT Rey hes HT 


e- 
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SUEN EW SS. 
| The ſame. | 
Enter DESDEMONA, EMILIA, and Clown. 


Ds. Do you know, firrah, where leutenantCalſo 
be? 

Cro. I dare not ſay, he lies wy where. 

Des. Why, man?; 

Co. He is a ſoldier ; : and for me to 0 ſay aſoldier 
lies, is ſtabbing. = to 

Drs. Go to; Where lodges . 


Ciro. To tell you * where he lodges. is to tell 


you where e. 
Drs. Can any thing be 8 of this ? 


Co. I know not where he lodges ;. and for me f 
to deviſe a lodging, and ſay—he lies here, or he f 


lies there, were to lie in my own throat. 
Des. Can you enquire him out, and be edified 


by report ? | 
Co. 1 will catechize the world 5 him; chat i is, 


make queſtivns, and v7 them ankwer. ? 


E 75 


70 tell 50% ke. | This and the following ſpeech are e wanting in 


the firſt quario, STEEVENS. 


9 Clown, I will catechize the world for kim; that is, make "TY 


tions, and by them anſwer. ] This Clown is a fool to ſome purpoſe. 


| He was to go ſeek for one; he ſays, he will a{ſk'for him, and by 
his own queſtions make ee Without doubt we ſhould read— 


nd bid, them e i. e. the W 82 thoſe whom he queſtions. 
TERS WARBURTON, 


There is 20 aecelty for changing ibs text. It is the clowns | 


4 


„ >: D:DHSEI DS, 


Des. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell | him, 
1] have moved my lord! in his behalf. and hope, al 
will be well, 
© Gro. Fo do this, is within the compaſs of man's 
wit ; and therefore ! will attempt the doing! it.“ 

| „ 

"eb, Where ſhould : 5 loſe that andkerc lief, 
Emilia? 
EMIL know not, madam. 
Dxs. Believe me, 1 had rather have loſt my 
pur 
Full of cruzadoes.“ And. but my noble Moor 


| Is f true of mind, andi r made of no ſuch balenels 2 


K \ 


lay to vrench what is ſaid, from its proper meaning. Sir T, 
More hath briefly worked his character: „ he plaieth the jeſter, 
nows with ſkoffinge, and nowe with his overthwarte woords, to pro- 
uoke all to laughter.“ His deſign here was to propoſe ſuch quel- 
tions as might elicit the information ſought for from him, and 
therefore, BY his queſtions he 1 5 be enabled to anſwer, 


* HENLEY, 


— 104 by them e 1. 5 and by them, when anſwered, 
form my own auſwer to you. The quaintneſs of the expreſſion i; 
in character. by is Sound both in "uu Pe 1622, aud the 
ſolio. 
The modern a, follo wing 4 quarto of no authority, printed 
2 in 1630, read—and make them anſwer, MALONE. 


9 70 do this,” is within the cOMmPALL of man's wit; and therefore 


&c. ] So, ia King Lear: 
LIE, 00 1 cannot draw a cart, nor eat wild oats; 
es fit be man's work, 1% do it.” MALONE. 
— Cruzadoes.] A Portuguel e coin, in value three hilliogs 
ſterliog. GREY, 
So called from the croſs Ramped upon it. Jonxsox. 5 | 
The exact value of a cruzado is here of no importance, nor does 
it appear preciſely what it was in Shakſpeare's time, By a mer- 


cantile fiiend I am informed, that there are at preſent three forts. 


The imaginaty one of the value of 25s. or 28. like the Engliſh 


4 


pound, is only a denomiuation, and not a coin, The two other forth 


ate really coins, and all the three differ in value, REID. 


As jealoijs creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill ns. $4 


II. I Is he not jealous! ? 
ks. Who, he? 1 think, the ſun, Where he was 
„„ ä 
"Ro all ſuch humours from him. 2 
Emir. e Look; where he comes. 


Ds. I will not leave him now, till Caſſio 


Enter OrurrIo. 


915. Well, my good lady: — - {fide 0, baild- 
nels to diflemble! — 
How do you, Deſdemona? 
. . my 996 16rd, 
Or. Tire me your hand: This hand 1 is moiſt, 
lady. | 


 Orn. This argues fruittulneſs, and liberal heart: — 


A 2: amo from e laſing and prayer, 


—— Ul Caſio | | 
Be call d to im.] Thus the folio,” The quarts; 1622, reads — 
Lit Caſſio be call'd to him. MaLoxe., | | | 


ridicule on this paſſage, in £0vry Man out, of his Humour, AQ V. 


le. ii, where Sogiiardo ſays o Saviolina: How does my (weet | 


lady? hot and n? beautiful and luſty?'” STEEVENS. 


e 


1 
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Be call'd t to him.“ — How is t with you, my lord? : 


Drs. 11) yer has RG pooh nor known no forrow. of 


Hot, hot, and moiſt :* This hand of yours requires 


Hot, hot, and moift;] Ben Jonſon ſeews to have attempted: 1 a 


Ben Jonſon was ready enough on all occaſions to depreciate and 
ridicule our author, but in the preſent inſtauce, I believe, be muſt. 
be acquitted; for Every Man out of kts Humour was printed in 1600, 
and written 1 in the preceding int, ; at ; WIEN time, we 
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Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout 
For here's a young and lweating devil here, 


That commonly rebels. Tis a good band, 
A frank one. 


Des. You may, indeed, ſay ſo; 
For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart. 


OrH. A liberal hand: The hearts. of old, gave 
hands; 


But our new Aera is hands. not hearts. 


# —— exerciſe devout; ] ge was the religious term. Henry 
the ſeventh ( ſays Bacon) „ had the fortune of a true chriſtian as 
well as of a great king, in living exerciſed, and dying repeutant.“ 

So, Lord Haſtings in King Richard III. lays to a JOE: 
1 am in debt for your laſt' exerciſe.” 
| See Vol. XV. p. 366, n. 7. MALONE.. 

5—.— The khearls, of old, gave hands; _ 3 
| But our new heraldry is — hands, not hearts.) It is evident that 
the fiiſt line ſhould be read thus: | e 
| The fands of old gave hearts; _ 

| otherwiſe it would be no reply to the preceding words, 

% For 'twas that land that gave away my heart." 


Not fo, ſays her huſband: The fands of old indeed gave hearts; but | 


the cuſtom now is to give hands without hearts. The expreſſion of 
new heraldry was @ ſatirical alluſion to the times. Soon after King 
James the Firſt came to the crown, he created the new dignity of 
baronets for money, Amongſt their other prerogatives of bonour, 
they bad an addition to their paternal arms, of a hand gulzs in an 
eſcutcheon argent, Aud we are not to doubt but that this was the 
new hrraldry alluded. to by our author: by which he inſinuates, 
that ſome then created had fands indeed, but not kearls; that is, 
monty to pay for the creation, but no virtue to purchaſe the honour, 
But the fineſt part of the poet's addreſs in this alluſion, is the com- 
pliment he pays to his old miſtreſs Elizabeth. For James's pretence 
for railing money by this crextion, was the reduQion of Ulſter, and 
other parts of Ireland ; the memory of which he would perpetuate 
by that addition to their arms, it being the arms of Ulſter, Now 

the method uſed by Elizabeth in the reduction of that kingdom was 
ſo different from this, the dignities ſhe conferred being on thoſe 
ho employed their feel, and not their gold in this ſervice, that no- 


thing could add more to her glory, than the being compared to ber 


ſucceſſor in this point of view: vor was it uncommon for the dra- 
matick poets of] mat time 10 fatirize we ignominy wo ea s relgits 


D1 
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Drs. I cannot foenk of this. Come now your 
pages Ny 


' 
1 


& hn: in The Fair Maid of the 1 One 1 1 will [md 


tice to Amboyna in the Eaſt Indies for pepper. - - The other replies, To 
imboyna? ſo I might be pepper'd. Again, in the ſame play, a lailor 
ſays, Deſþiſe not this pitch'd canvas, the time was, we have known them 
lined with Spaniſh ducalss WARBURTON, 


The hiſtorical obſervation is very judicious and acute, but of the | 
emendation there is no need, She ſays, that her hand gave away | 


ler heart, He goes on with his ſuſpicion, and the hand which he 
had before called frank, he now terms liberal; then proceeds to 


remark, that the hand was formerly given by the heart; but now * 


neither gives it, nor is given by it. JOHNSON. 


[ think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of baronets i is £ 
here again alluded to. See The Merry Wives of e Vol. V. 
p. 356, and Spelman's Epigram there cited: | | 


40 florentis nomen 905 58 | 


„ Indicat in clypei fronte cruenta manus. 
„Non quod ſævi aliquid, aut ſtrido fortiter TN 
„% Hollibus occiſis geſſerit iſle cohors.'” BLACKSTONE. 


— 


The reader will not find the epigram alluded to by Sir William 


Blackfone, in the page to which he has referred [in my edition], 


for I bave omitted that part of his note, (an omiſhon of Which! 


have there given notice,) becauſe it appeared to me extremely im- 


probable that any paſſage in that play ſhould allude to an event 


tat did not take place till 1611. The omitted words I add here, 


(liflioguiſhing them by Italick charaQers,) as they may appear 10 5 


add weight to his opinion and that of Dr. Wazburtoa. 


% ſuſpeft this is an oblique reflection on the prodigality of James . 
tie firfl in beſtowing. theſe honours, and ercfling a new order of knight-_ 
load called baronets; which few of the ancient gentry would condeſcend 


lo accept. See Sir 2 Spelman's epigram on them, GLOSS, þ 76, 
which ends {hus 7 
6 — dum canþonare FITS FA 
i Ex verd genili nobilitale viri; : | | 
„ Interea é Caulis hic prorepit, ille tabernit, . 55 
Et modo fit dominus, qui modo ſerous erat. 
dee andther fro le at them in Othello,” MALONE. 


My reſped for the ſentiments of Sir William Blackſtone wight 


have induced me to piint both them, and the epigram refericd to, 


in both places, even if the preceding remark of Mr. Malone had 


not, in this lecoud intent afforded them an apt introduQion. | 
eg \ STFEVENS. 


—— our new heraldry, ke. 1 believe this to be ouly a pura 


—— — — — 


—— —— — — 22 


* — — ũ . «² E —— 


meuntator's manner. 


were generally performed at court ſood after they were fifſt exhibit- 
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Or. What promiſe chuck ? 


tive exprofion, without the leaft 0 to king James's creation 
of baronets. The abſurdity of making Othello fo familiar with 
Britiſh beraldry, the utter want of conliſtency as wet as policy ia 
any ſucer of Suaklpeare at the badge of honours ivflituted by x 
Prince whom on all other occaſions he was ſolicitous to flatter, zud 
at whoſe cout this very piece was aged in 1613, moſt ſtrongly in. 
cline me to queitiou the propriety of Dr, Werbetten iet 
explanation, SrEEVIXS. 


To almoſt every ſentence of Dr. Warburton' s note, an objedion 
may be taken; but I have preſerved it as a ſpecimen of chis com- 


It is not true that king James created the order of baronets ſooy 
aer he came to the thione. It was created in the year 1611.— 
Ine conceit that by the word Krarts the poet meant to allude to the 
gallaniry of the reign of Elizabeth, in which men diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their " fleet, and that by hands thoſe courtiers were 
poiuted at, who ſerved her inglorious ſucceſſor only by Weir g0'd, 
is too fanciful to deſerve an anſwer. 

Thus Dr. Warburton's' note flood as it appeared. originally 3 in 
Theobald's edition; but in bis own, by way of confirmation of his 
notion, we are told, that it was not uncommon for the fatiical 
poets of that time to ſatiriſe the ignominy of James's reign; ” and 
for this aſſertion we are referred to Fletcher's Fair Maid of tte In. 
But, unluckily, it appears from the oflice-beok of Sir Henry Herben, 
. Mr. of which ay accouat is given ia Vol. III. that Fletcher's plays 


ed at the theatre, and we may be a{lured that he would not ventute 
to offead his conitly auditors, The Fair Maid of the Inn, indeed, 
never was performed before King James, being the latt play but one 
that Fletcher wrote, and not produced till the 22d of fan, 16256, 
After te death both of its author and king James; but when it 
was written, he muſt, from the circumliances 2 858 mentioned, 
have had the court before bis eyes, 

In various parts of our poet's works he has alluded to the cflom 
of plghting troth by the union of hands, 

21 in Hamlet: | 


„ Since love our Barde aud Sh did our Jands 

„ Unite co-mutual in moſt ſacred bands.” 
Again, in The Tempeſt, which was probably written at no o tert at 
diſtauce of ume from the play before us £ th 
e Mir. My huſband then? | | 
Fer. Ay, with a heart as wills. 
As bondage cer of freedom. Here's: Zmy hand. 0 
„Mir. And mine, wich wy heart in't. a: if 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 8g 
Ds. 1 have ſent to bid Caſo come : ſpeak. with 0 


you. 


OTH. I have a falt and ſullen cheum' offends met : 


Lend me thy handkerchief. 


Ds. | e Here, my lord. 
Ork. T hat which I gave you. 
„ e have it not about me. : 
Org. Not? 
Dxs. © No, indeed, my lord. 
Orn. | THY That 1 is a fant: 
That bandkerchief. | 


Did an Egypria « to my wee give; „ 


The hearts of old, ſays Othello, digated the union of hands, 
vhich formerly were joined with the frarts of the parties in them ; 


but in our modern marriages, hands alone are united, without 
learts, Such evidently is the plain meaning of the words. 1 do 


not, however, undertake to maintain that tbe poet, when he uſed 
the word heraldry, had not the new order of baronets in his 8 ; 
vithout intending any ſatirical alluſion.  MALONE. 


— ſalt and ſullen rheun —] Thus the quarto, 162. The 562 


folio, for ſullen, bas ſorry. MALONE, 


Os: that is, a rheum 0d /tinately troubleſome. 5 1 think this beter. 


| JOHNSON, 


7 That dae, wo. 
Did an Egyptian to my alle give; 51 In the . of this tree 


mendous handkerchief, are ſome particulars, which lead me to think 
that here is an "alluſion to a fact, heightened by poetical imagery. 


lu is the ptadice in the eaftern regions, for perſons of both ſexes 


to carry bhaudkerchiefs very curiouſly wrought. In the MS. papers 
of Sir John Cbardin, that great oriental traveller, is a paſlage 
which fully deſcribes the cuſtom. ++ The mode of wrought hand- 
kerchiefs { ſays this learned enquirer ) is general in Arabia, in Sy- 


ria, in Paleſtine, and gencrally in all the Turkiſh empire. They 


are wrought with a needle, and it is the amuſement of the fair ſex 


there, as among us the waking tapeſtry and lace. The young wo- 
men make them for their fathers, their brothers, and by way of 
preparation before hand for their ſpouſes, beflowing them as favours 
on their lovers. They bave them alwoft conſtantly in their bands 
iu | hoſe. warm e to wipe off ſweat.” N. n t 


| JR 


ol 
i 
| 

| 


nnn 


She was a charmer. and could almoſt read 


The thoughts of people: ſhe told her, while ſhe 
| Kept it; 


| *Twould make her amiable, and fabdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but if ſhe loſt it, 


Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 


Should hold ber loathly, and his ſpirits mould hunt 


After new fancies : She, dying, gave it me; 


| And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. I did ſo: and take heed ol” z 


Make it a darling like your precious eye; 


To loſe or give't away,“ were ſuch perdition, 


As nothing elſe could match. | 3 
Dxs. „ it poſſible ? 


circumſtance ever came to Shakſpeare's knowledge, and gave tile 


to the incident, I am not able to determine. WHALLEY, 


Shakſpeare found in Cinthio's novel the incident of Deldemona's 
loſing a handkerchief finely wrought in Moriſco work, which had 


been preſented to her by her huſband, or rather of its being ſtolen 
from her by the villain who afterwards by his machinations robbed 


her of her life. The eaſtera cuſtom of brides preſenting ſuch gifts 


to their huſbands, certainly did not give riſe to the incident on 


which this tragedy turns, though Shakſpeare ſhould ſeem to have 
been apprized of it. However the preceding note is retained as 


illuſtrative of the paſſage before us. MALONE. 


9 She was @ charmer,] In Deut, xviii. 11. there is an injundion, 


Let none be found among you that is a charmer.“ In Periinss 
Diſcourſe of the Damned Art of Witchcraft, 8vo, 1610, it is ſaid that 
_« Inchantment is the working of wonders by a charme; and 2 


charm is afterwards defined, „ a ſpell or verſe, conſiſting of ſtrange 
words, uſed as a ſigue or . to the Devil to cauſe him to 
worke wonders.” In this Diſcourſe is an enumeration of tie 


_ wonders done by inchanters, as raiſing ſtorms and tempeſts, xc. 
and at the concluſion it is ſaid. m— by witches we underſtaud 
not thoſe only which kill and torment, but all diviners, charmers, 
Jugglers, all wizzards, commonly called wiſe men and wiſe women; 


yea, whoſoever do any thing (knowing what they do) which cannot 
be effected by nature or art.” Reed. | 
* To loſe or giv't away,] Thus the N 1622. The folio — 


To loſe't Rc. STEEVENS, 


ren 


ſhe 


or 


unt 


nile 


FE which the Jhilful | Oy 
Conſery'd of maidens' hearts. 1 Thu the folio Tt be quarts. reads: | 
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Orn. Tis true: there 8 magick in the web ofit: 5 


A fibyl, * that had number'd in the world 

The ſan to make * two hundred compaſſes, 

ln her prophetick fury ſew'd the work: 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the flk; 
And it was dy'd in mummy," which the Bur 
Conſerv'd of maidens' hearts," 


4 i, &c.] This circumſtance perbaps i. is imitated by. Ben 


Jonſon in The Sad Shepherd: 


„ A Gypſlan lady, and a tight beldame, _ 2 U 
6 Wrought it by / moonſhive for me, agd: Aar-light,” ks; 
| STEEVENS. 
1 number * 


The ſun to make &c,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio - — 


to courſe, STEEVT NS. 
That is, numbeted the fun's courſes z badly expreſſed. 5 


WARBURTON, 


The expreſſion i is not very Re we ſay} I counted the clock 
lo firike four; ſo ſhe number'd the ſun 10 courſe, to run two hundred 
wnpaſſes, two hundred annual circuits. JOHNSON. | 

I have preferred the original reading, becauſe we have i in Hani: 

% When yon ſame ſtar, that's eaſtward from the pole, 
6 Had made his courſe, to illume that part of heaven,” 
| MALONE. 


id it es qy'd in / mommy, The balſamick liquor running 
from mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti-epileptick virtues. 


We are now wiſe enough to know, that the qualities aſcribed 
to it are all imaginary; and yet this fanciful medicine ſtill holds 
a place in the principal ſhops where drugs are fold. So, in Ths | 


Bird in à Cage, by Shirley, 1633, 


„ make mummy of my fleſh, and ſell. me to the o- 1 


thecaries. 
Again, in The Honeſt Lawyer, 1616: | 
+ That I might tear their fleſh in mammocks, raiſe. 2 
WM loſſes, from their carcaſes turn'd mummy." 


Mummy, however, is ſtill much coveted by painters, as a | tranfoas 


rent t brown colour that throws a warmth into their ſhadows. 


— with the ſkilful | 
e c. STAVI XV. 
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DES. . 1 AIndecd: is't eve 
OrRH. Moſt veritable; ; {therefore look to't well, 
Ds. Then would to heaven, that 1 had never 
| Teer-it. © 
Os Ha! wherefore? | 
D Es. Why do 458 ſpeak ſo ſtartingly and raſh?* 
Or. Is't loſt? is't gone! 2 ſpeak, i is it out t of the 
way? ; 
Dzxs. Heaven bleſs as! | 
Or. e Say you? 
Des. It is not lot; But What an if i it were! 4 
Ork. Ha! 
Des. I ſay, i it is not loft. 7 
A Petch' t. let me 175 it. 
Drs. Why, & ſo I can, fir, but! will not now; 
This is a trick, to put me from my ſuit! 
1 pray, let Caſſio be receiv'd again. 
Org. Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind 
. mifgives. N 
Dxs. Come, come; | | 
von Il never meet a more ſufficient x man. 
OH. The ee DE 
ER © | 1 I pray, talk me of Cali 
Orn. The handkerchief — — 


'DE3./ A man hat, all bis time, 
 Hath founded his 1801 fortune on your love; ; 
Shar' d dangers with 11 1 1 5 


rn | 5 The bandkerchiel,— 


„ _ roſh?] | is vekement, violent. * JounsoN. 


? I pray, talk me of Caſſia. ] This and the following ſhort ſpeech 


are omitted in all ancient editions but the firſt quarto, 
5 R © STEEVEV«. 


Ver 


nd 
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: Yo 


Drs. In booth. F | 

You are to blame. 1 
N ey dt Bine 5 
Nl Is not this man Joys 4 


Drs. I ne'er faw this before. 
dure, there's ſome wonder in this handkerchief: : 
am moſt unhappy in the loſs of it. . 
El. Tis not a year or two ſhows us a man: 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
They eat ns hungerly, and when they are full, 


They belch us. Look you? Caſſio, and my huſband. * 


Enter 1400 and Cassio. 5 


iaco. There is no other way; 'tis ſhe muſt do't. t: 


And, 16, the happineſs! go, and . her. 


Ds. How now,. good Sand what's the news | 


wich JT? - | 55 „ 


' "Tis 5 a er or two 1 us @ Man : 21 "$f this las it 
way be conjedured, that the author intended the action of this 


play to be confidered as longer than is marked by any note of time. 
vince their arrival at Cyprus, to which they were hurried on their 


vedding-night, the fable ſeems 10 have been in one continual pro- 


preſs, nor can I ſee any vacuity into which a year or two, or even 


a month or two, could be put. ,On the night of Othello's arrival, 


a feaſt was proclaimed; at that feaſt Caſſio was degraded, and im- 
mediately applies to Deſdemona to get him reſlored. Io go, indeed 


adviſes Othello to hold him off awhile, but there is no _reaſon to. 


tiok, that be has been held off long. A little longer interval | 
would increaſe the probability of the flory, though it might violate . 


the rales of the drama. See AQ V. ſc. ii. Jounson. I Eg 


This line has no reference to the duration of the adion af this 


play, or to the Iength of time that Deſdemona had been married, 


What Emilia ſays, is a ſort of proverbial. remark, of general appli- Y 
cation, where a definite time is: put for an indefinite. Befides, - 
there is no neceſſity for fixing the commencement of Emilia's year 


vr two, to the time of the marriage or the opening ok the piece. 
She would with more propriety; refer to the beginning of the 


acquaintance and intimacy between the martied couple, . 5 


might extend beyond that period. STEEVENS. 
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Can ranſom me into his love again, 
But to know lo mult be my benefit; 


And ſhat myſelf up | in | ſome other courſe, 
; 1 0 fortune 8 alms.“ | 


' reading of the folio; } but, as faſhion is a very weak protcarels, 


| believe that many of the variations which are found in the later 


p. 314, n. 4 That duty was the word intended here, is highly 


194 4 77 OP HELL 0. 
| Cas, Mito, my 10 ſoit: I do Befeech you, I 


That, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exiſt, and be'a member of his love, 


| | dea 
Whom l, with all the duty of my heart,“ So 
Entirely honour; I would not be delay 4 | wet 
If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, no | 
That neither ſervice paſt, nor preſent forrows, * 


Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, 


So ſhall J clothe me in a forc'd content, 


— the duty of ny brart, ] The 44. quarts reads, 

the duty of my heart, | 

The author uſed the more proper word, and then changed it 1 
ſuppoſe, for faſhionable didion; [ «+ the office of my beart,” the 


the old word is now ready to reſume its place. JORNSON, | 
A careful compariſon of the quartos and folio iaclines me to 


copy, did not come from the pen of Shakſpeare. See Vol, XXII. 


Probable from other paſſages in his works. So, in his 26th Sonnet: 
„Lord of my love, to whom in vaſſalage 
„Aby merit has my duty ftrongly knit.“ 
Again, in his Dedication of - Lucrece, to Lord Southampton: 
tu Wers my worth greater, my duty would ſhew greater; mean 
time, as it is, it 18 bound 10 your lordſhip.” MaALoNE. 


| Office may be the true reading, So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
4 —— his goodly eyes—now turn 
& The office and devotion of their view,” KC. STEEVEXS, 
2 But to:know ſo muſt be my benefit ; Hl 6 
„ Si nequeo placidks affari Czſaris aures, 


. 7 


++ Saltem aliquis veniat, qui mihi 988 abi. * Ae Ws 

And ſhut myſelf up in ſome other courſe, _ 5 

N 10 forlune's alms.] Shoot is the reading of one of the early f 
quartos. The folio, and all the modern COIL, have: { 
And ſhut myſelf uþ——, Jounson, | ſ 


I cauuot * blog this reading to be the true one, The c 
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Ds. Alas! thrice-gentle cad. 


2 * 


idea (es ws from the _— ent of LY Som life. The : 
words; fore d conlent, help to confirm the ſuppoſition. The means ” 


ing will therefore be, „vill put on a conſtrained appearauce of 


being contented, and ſhut mylelf up in a different courſe of life, 


no longer to depend on my own IG but to wait for relief Com 
the accidental hand of charity.“ 
shakſpeare uſes the ſame expreſſion 1 in Macheth 
5 | and ut up: | 
In meaſureleſs content. 
Again, in All's well that ends well: | 
6 Whoſe baſeſt ag do Jhut us up in wiſhes,” 


551 8 | e : 


The quarto, . i ſhoot myſelf ke. 1 think, with 


Mr, Stecveus, that it was a e aud that the ELON: or the 


tolio is the true one. | 
Hanmer reads: | 
And ſhoot my/elf upon fone ater courſe, | 
To Jor tunes alms. 


To fortunt's alms means, waiting patiently for whatever bounty 
fortune or chance may beftow upon me. L 


We have: the fame uncommon phraſe in Kis Liar: 
* — -—— ——- Let your ſtudy y 
„ Be to content your lord, who bath receiy' a you ; 
« At fortune's alms.“ MALOKE, | 


I cannot agree with Steevens in approving of the RE reading, 


nor of courſe, in his explanation of this paſſage, but think the 
quarto right, which reads hoot inſtead of ut. —To lay that a man 


will {hu bimſclf up in a courſe. of life, is language ſuch as Shak-_ 


ſpeare would never make. uſe. of, even in his wolt whimfical or 
licentious moments. 


One of the meanings of the verb to 1 is to 1 fee or. 
Ca ſſio 


to puſh forward; aud in that ſenſe it is uſed in ibis place. 
means to (ay, that if he finds he has no chance of regaining the 
lwvour of the. general, 


read ; 
47 moet meſelf upon \ ſome in courſe, 
inſtead of up in ſome other courſe, NI. MASON. 


Mr. M. Maſon's explanation is a very forced one. —It appear "i 
from the information of Iago, that Caſſio had vot long been a 
ſoldier, Before Othello promoted him, for his good offices in e- 
ſpect to Dcſdemona, he was ** a great atithmetician, a counters | 
caller;“ and now, being diſcarded from che e line, be pur- 


5 2 = 


be will puſh forward iuto ſome other line 
of life, and ſeek bis fortune 3 3 but 1 thiak it groben we e to 
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My advocation 3 is not now in W Hath 
My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould 1 know bis. Men 
Were he in favour, “ as in humour, alter d. ; Thor 
So help me every ſpirit ſanctified. for 

As I have ſpoken for you all my beſt; „ 

And ſtood within the blank of his diſpleaſure, Of p 

For my free ſpeech! Ycu muſt a while be patient: Nor 

What I can do, 1 will; and more 1 will, Wat 

Than for myſelf I dare: : let that ſuffice yon. | w2 

laco. Is my lord angry? Sug ts Arra 
Kan; Hie went ence bat now, But 
| And, certainly, i in ſtrange unquietneſs. . And 
IAO. Can be be angry? I have ſeen the cannon, E 


When it hath blown his ranks into the air; 
And. like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff'd his own brother f And can he be angry! ? 
Something of moment, then: I will go meet him; 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry. 
Des. I pr ythee, do ſo,—Something, ſure, of 
ate 5 Exit laco, 
Either from Venice; or ſome unhatch'd 3 
Made demonſtrable here in Cyprus to 19 8 


poſes to confine or fut kimſelf wy as he formerly had, within the 
limits of a new profeſſion, HenLry. 

 — in favour, ] In look, in countenance. Jounson, 

See p-. 74, n. 5. STEEVENS, 3 


* —== within the blank of his di iſpleaſure, ] Within the Jt: of 
| his anger, JounsoN, 


See Vol. XXII, p. 245, n. 3. STEEVENS, | 5 1 
6 J have ſeen the cannon, ſen 
When it hath blown &c,] In Tago's esch ſomething is ſup- : 24 


8 preſſed. He means to ſay, I have ſeen his ranks blown into the 
air, and bis own brother puff'd from his ſide, - and mean while have 
. ſeen him quite cool and unruffied. And can he now be angry ? 7} 

MALONF, 


"nat ; ſoma unkatch 4 praflice,} Some treaſon that has not takeu & 
41. 7 | | | 


Nt? 


f 
i 
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Hath puddled his clear ſpirit: and, in 1b caſes, | 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 


Though great ones are their object. »Tis even fo; . 


For let our finger ach, and it indues Ve 
Our other healthful makers ev'n to that ſenſe 
Of pain: Nay, we muſt think, men are not gods; ö 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervances 
As fit the bridal. - Beſhrew me much, Emilia. 

| was (unhandſome warrior as I am, 
Arraigning his ankindneſs with my ſoul; 

But now find, I had ſaborn'd the wiel, 

And he's ndlted falſely. . 


EMIL, Pray ee it be ſtate matters, as you 
1 e e 


\ 


For let our ier ack, and it indues f 
Our other healthful members ev'n to that finſe © - 
Of pain:] I believe it ſhould be rather, Subdues | our other 
lealthful members to a ſenſe of þ ain.  Jonnson. _ 


of Deſdemona's ſpeeches to the Senate | 
© —— my heart's ſubdued _ FV 
« Even to the very quality of my lord.” | 
Again in p. 190: 
aud ſubdue my father | 
« Entirely tv her love.” Srrzvxxs. 


| ve. Jinan: z conjeddure may be ſupported by 2 pallge in one 


| To indue appears to have fignified in Shakſpeare's time, to e 9 


or embrue, and is ſo uſed here. See Vol. XXII. p. 296, n. 7 


The words — Lis even ſo, relate to what Deſdemona has juſt con- 
jedured. This ts rug Ms caſe; fome ſtate e Hav difturbed b 


him. ba MALONxk. + | $6 4 { 


How a member is to be tinlured or de wy to. any * 
N I am glad it is not my office to explain, STEEVENS. 


9 —— the bridal. ] i. e. the nuptial feaſt; a Saxon word. | $0, 8 


in Gamelyn, or the Cole's Tales 


At every bridale he would ling and hop.“ | Serbs... i 


? —— (unlendſome warrior as 1 an, bY ee werrier, is 


evidently unfair aſſuilant. "JOHNSON, | 
See note on the ſame exprellion, AR II. ſc. i i. sr vis. 


N 


* — . —˙*¾dü > en - — 


gp OTHELLO, 


And on conception, nor no Jealous toy, 
Concerning you. 


Des. Alas, the day! I never gave him kanſe. 
Ell. Bat jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd ſo; 
They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, 


But jealons for they are jealous: üs a monſter, . 


Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf. 


Drs. Heaven keep 255 wann from Othellos 


mind! 
FMIL. Lady, amen. 
Des. 1 will go ſeek. him. — Caſſo walk here- 


about : 


- 171 do find him fit, Th move your ſuit, | 
And ſeek to effe& it to my uttermoſt. 


Cas. 1 bumbly thank your ladyſhip. 
— [Exeunt DESDEAPNA and EMILIA, 


Enter BIAXCA. | 


Bran, Gave you: friend Caſſio! 
bs YO TN: What make you from home! 


| How is it with you, my moſt fair Bianca? 
faith, ſweet love, I was coming to your houſe. 


Bran. And I was going to your lodging, Caſſio. 


What! keep a week away? ſeven days and nights! 
Eight ſcore eight hours? and lovers' abſent hours, 


More tedious than the dial Cy ſcore times! 1 


O weary recen! ? 


TAS Pardon me, Biamen : 


I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſs'd; 
But I hall, in a more continuate time, 


I —— in @ more continvate tec] Thus the folio. The quarto, 


8 8 1622, | has—a more convenient time. M ALONE. 


A more conlinuale time is time leſs inlerrupled, time which I can 


re · 


IA. 
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cirike off Wk ſcore of 1 Sweet Biarica;; 


Giving her DESDEMONA' 8 Ts: 3 


Take me this work out.“ 


BIA r O, Caſſio, eee came this 155 


This is ſome hot, from a newer ſriend. 
To. the felt abſence now I feel a cauſe; 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 
Cas; Woman, go to!“ 
Throw your vile elſes; in thi devil's teeth, 


From whence you have them. You are e 


now; EIT 
That this is from ſome miſtreſs, ſome remem- 
brance _ | 
No, | in good roth, Base i 
Brax. N EE 5 whoſe 3 is n? 


4 


—_— —L— 


cal more wy own, It gives a more ain iroage thao convenient. | 


Jo! HNSON. 


The word occurs again in Tinon of Athens, fe. 1 Fe > 
te breath'd, as it were, | 
„ To an untirable and continuale at | 


zee Vol. XVII. p. 6, n. 5. STEEVENS, 


Tale me this, work out. ] The meaning is not, « Pick out | the 
work, and leave the ground plain;“ but, 6 Copy this work in 
another handkerchief.” JOHNSON, 5 5 | 


80, in a comedy, BE: e called Wonen i of = 


Womens 
10 ſhe reads” 


To fake out other works in a new ſampler.” > 


Again, in the preface to P. Holland's Pliny, 1601: « Nicophanes 
(a famous painter] gave his mind wholly to antique pifQures, 


partly to exemplißge and fate out their Enter after that in long 
continuance of time they were decaied.“ Again, in Sidney's 


Arcadia, Book Il: ++ — why doeſt thou in thy beautiful ſawpler 2 
ſet ſuch a work for my deſire to falt out? STEEVENS, 


So, in Hearne's Liber Niger Scaccarii, Vol. II. p. 578, 5815 


| and 983, % to take out the arms, means, to copy thera. 
| | Torkkr. 


By Wea,” £0 to?] Old copies, unmetrically, 
Go by woman! STEEVENS, 


8 1 0. 


9 
|| 
[| | 
| 
|| 
9 
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5 = 
F 
7 4% 1 
* 1 


Cas. 1 3 not, ſweet: 1 found it in my 
chamber. 
1 like the work well; 266 fea demanded, 
(As like enough, it will, ) I'd haveit copied: 
Take it, aud do't; and leave me for this time. 
B IAN. Leave you ! wherefore? _ 
Cas. I do attend here on the general; 
And think it no addition, nor my with, 
To have him lee me woman'd. 
. 5 Why, 1 privy yo 8010 
CAS. Not, that 1 love you not. 
BIAN, ©: -- But that you do not TRE me, 
1 pray you, hare: me on the way alittle; 
And ſay, if 1 ſhall ſee you ſoon at night. 
Cas. 'Tis but a little way, that J can bring you, 
For 1 attend here: but VII fee you ſoon. 
Bran. Tis very good; 1 muſt be circun gane d : 


TE Exenull. 


8 © Why, T pray you? ] This wad the following ſpeech.» are e wanting 
io the firſt quarto. STEEVERS. 


I muſt be circumſlanc d.] i. e. your civility is now grown 
conditional. WARBURTON. | 

'" Ratber, I muſt give way to circumflances, M. Maron, 
© Particular circumftances aud your qun convenience haye, I ſee, 


more weight with you than Bianca has. 1 mull be poſtponed 10 
Jheſe rannten MALONE, | | 
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[ACT IVV. SCENE J.. — 
The Jane, 1 1 TI SL 


Enter OrazLo and Iaco. „„ 


Io. Win you. think wn 9 + 
Drs... ö Think o ve, e 
ĩ111 Wi 5 
To kiſs in private? „ 
. An unauthoriz d kiſs. 
IAO. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm? 
Orn. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean barm? 
It is hypocriſy againſt thedevwl:7 ? 
They that mean virtuouſly, and yet do ſo, © 1 8 
The devil their virtue 20m; and be tempt os 
heaven.“ 5 


7% abed, Tago, and not mean harm? Feds. 600 
Tt is hypocriſy againſt the devil: ] This bende — fringe 8 
ly abrupt and unoccafioned. We muſt ſuppoſe that Iago had, be- 
fore they appeared in this ſcene, been applying caſes of falſe com- 
fort to Othello; as that though the parties had been even found in 
bed together, there might be no harm done; it wight be only fot 
the trial of their virtue; as was reported of the Romiſh ſaiut, Ro- 
bert D' Arbriſſel and his nuns: To this we muſt ſuppoſe Othello 
here replies; and like a good proteſtant. For ſo the ſentimentdoes 
but ſait the charaQer of the ſpeaker, Shakſpeare little 'heeds PEP | 
theſe ſentiments are circumſtanced. WARBURTON. | 


Hypocriſy again the devil, means hypocriſy. to cheat the deeil. 
As common hypocrites cheat men, by ſeeming good, and yet liv- 
ing wickedly, theſe ' men would cheat tbe devil, by giving him 
flattering hopes, and at laſt avoiding the crime which be thinks 
them ready to commit,” JonNSs W. 

8 The aun their veins l and 19 ien pt nu The” t troe 


„ OTHELLO, 
Taco. So they do nothing. tis a venial is: 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief, — 


Oru. What then? | Tt 
laco. Why, then ' tis hens WF lord; and, being As 
hers, | Bc 


She may, I think, beſtow' t on any man. 

Ork. She is protectreſs of her honour too; 
May ſhe give that? 
| laco. Her honour is an eſſence har s not ſeen; 
They. have it very oft, that have i it not: 
But, for the handkerchief, - — 


/ o 


Es © 7 ASP 


| ha to the explaoztion of this paſſage may be Jobs in St. Ma. 
_ thew, iv. 7. The poet's idea, is, that the devil tempts their virtues, 
by ſtirring up their paſions, and they tempt heaven, by gens 


themſelves in ſuch a fituation as makes it ſcarcely poſſible to avoi 


falling by the gratification of them, HENLEV. 


As the devil makes a trial of their virtue by often 8 
_ temptation in their way, ſo they preſumptuoully make a trial whether | 
the divine goodneſs will enable them to reſiſt a temptation which 10 
they have voluntarily created for themfelves. or W them 10 
the government of their paſſions, MALI. G 


Shakſpeare bad probably in view a very popular book of his tive, 11 
Tie Beehive of the Roman Church, There was au old wife, call- I 


ed Julia, which would take the young men and maides, and lay 


them together in a bed. And for that they ſhould not one byte 
another, nor kicke backewardes with their Ss ſhe did lay. 3 
| crucifix between them.” Farmer, 


More probably from Fabian's Chronicle, Part Iv. wh; 141: — 
« Of hym | Bilhop Adhelme!] it is wrytten that when he was fiyred 
by his goſtly enemy to the ſynne of the fleſhe, he to do the more 
tormente to hym ſelfe and of his body, wolde holde within his 
| bedde by him a fayre maiden, by ſo longe tyme as he myght ſay 
over the hole ſauter, albeit that ſuche holynes is no artycle of 
ſaynte Bennetis lore, nor yet for Arent inconvenyence moolte 
aloawed by .holye doQours,” _ 

Again, and yet more appoſitely in Bale's 4415 of Englyſh Vota- 
ryes, 1548: » This Adhelmus never refuſed women, but wold have 
them commonly bath at barde and at bedde, to mocke the devyll 
with,” &c, —** he Jayed by hym 2 the W War he coude 
get . ke. STALVENS. 5 


ng 
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orn. By heaven, 1 would moſt gladly have for- SI 


got it: — 
Thou ſfaid'ſt, — O, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth the raven o'er the infected houſe, 
Boding to all, — he had my handkerchief, 
Taco. Ay, what of that ? 
OTn. 8 Thars not ſo good. now. 


laco, What, if! had laid. I bad ſeen him do Rs 


\ you wrong? 
Or heard him lay, — As vs be ſack: #broad.* 
Who having, by their own porionate ſuit. | 
Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 


Convinced or ſupplied them, cannot t chooſe | 


4s doth the raven o'er the infefed houſe, 
Vo ding to all, ] So, in King John : | 
* —— confuſion waits, e 
4 As doth the raven on a ſick -fallen breaſt, =, STEEVENS, 


1 boding to an — ] Thus all the old * Ihe moderne | 


leſs grammatically, 3 
Bo ding to ill Jounsov. | 3 
The raven was thought to be a conſtant aten dant on a hauls, 


in which there was infedion. So, in — Marlowe's Ju Y Wl; £ 


1633: 
66 Thus like the Cad preſagine raven, that tolls 
The fick man's paſſport in her hollow beak, WR. 
% And in the ſhadow of the ſilent night LETS 
Does ſhake contagion from her ſable wing.“ MaLons.. 


» Convinced or ſupplied them,] cannot ubder land the vulgar 


reading. I read — convinc'd or ſuppled. My emendation makes 


the ſenſe of the paſſage eaſy and intelligible; that tbere are ſome 
ſuch long - tongued knaves in tbe world, who, if they through the 
force of importunity extert a favour from their miftreſs, or if through 
der own fondneſs they make her pliant to their deſites, caunot help 
boaſling of their ſucceſs. To convince, here, is not, as in the com- 
mon acceptation, to make ſenfible of the truth of any thing by 


wa and 8 ; but to eee ett . beiter of, Kc. 


So, in Macheth 49 | 
— his two chambeilains 


5 $6 Win I, with wine nod. waſſel o convinee .” 


s, #1 


Ea 


be colleded from the following paſſage in Meaſure for Meaſure: 


| fog. It is uſed by Marlowe, in his 


ne OTHELLO, 
But they wuſt blab — e 
Orn. Hath bs fat any thing? 


Fi 
trenil 


Taco, He hath, my lord? but be you well allar'd, inch 
No more chan hel unſwear. | 
Orn. OO What hath he ſaid? 160) 
0 Taco, "Faith, hat be did, —1 know not what he 1 555 
| „id 8 | 4 2 
Ort. What? what ? Eos & paſſion 
Jaco. Lie i tions 
ie Cn rp 
IAO. With her, on her - what you will, be © 
Org. Lie with her! lie on her! — We lay, lie on eek 


her, when they belie her: Lie with ber! that's 
fulſome. — Handkerchief,— confeſſions, handker- 


chief, — To conſeſs, and be hang'd * for his labour. 


», 


| com) 
dark 
with 
ſun': 
indu 
Thi 
cou 
Nille 


Again, in the ſame play: 


© — their malady convinces 
The great aſſay of att.“ 


thir 

Dr. Farmer is of opinion that Supplied ba Shag * ſame meaning ima 

as ſupplicated. STEEVENS. | all 
Theobald's emendation evidently hurts; inftead of i improving, the 2 
ſeuſe; for what is /ſuppled, but convinced, i. e. ſubdued. Supplied | 


relates to the words — ( voluntary dotage, as convinced does to 
«+ their own importunate ſuit.” Having ty their tmportunacy cou- * 
quered the refiflance of a miſtreſs, or, in compliance with her own re- 


gueſi, and in conſequence 7 her nen , gratifed ber de» 
fires, MALONg. 


Supplied is certainly the true reading, and with a ſenſe tot may 


2 n. 
And did ſupply thee at the garden-houſe. STEEVENS. | 


3 'Faith that he did, — I know not what he did.] 1 believe that the n 
live ſhould be pointed thus: © 
& *Faith, that ke did | keow not what ; — he tia. M. MASON. e 
. To confeſs, and be hang 6 —— ] This is a proverbial ſay- A 

| Jew of Malta, 163332 , 
Blame us not, but the proverb — Confeſs, and be long d. f 

It occurs again, in * Trovels f the Three Engle Brothers, 
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Firſt, to be hang'd, and then to confefs : 1 5 
tremble at it. Nature would not inveſt herſelf in 
{uch ſhadowing paſſion,* without ſome inſtruQion.® | 


WE. 


i607 : And in one of the old colleions of ſmall poems there is au 


epigram on it, Allthat remains of this ſpecch, including the words 


to confeſs, is wanting in the firſt quarto, STEEVENS. 
. 


—— ſhadowing paſſion, ] The modern nt bave left out 
paſſion. Jounson, 


tions in this ſpeech bave ſomething very terrible, and ſhew the 
miud of the ſpeaker to be in inexpreſſible agonies. But the words we 


are upon, When ſet right, have a ſublime in them that can never 


be enough admired. The ridiculous blunder of writing in ſtruction 
for induction ( for ſo it ſhould be read) has indeed ſunk it into arrant 
nonſenſe, Othello is juſt going to fall into a ſwoon; and as is 


common for people in that circumftance, feels an unuſual miſt and 


darkueſs, accompanied with horror, coming upon bim. This, 


with vaſt ſublimity of thought, is compared 10 ibe ſeaſon of the 
ſun's eclipſe, at which time the earth becomes ſhadowed by the - 
auction or bringing over of the moon between it and the ſun. 
This being the alluſion, the reaſoning flznds thus: „ My nature 


could never be thus overſhadowed, aud falling, as it were, into 


| gdiflolution, for no cauſe, There müll be an indudion of ſome- 


thing: there muſt be a real cauſs, My jealouſy cannot be merely 


imaginary, Ideas, words ovly, could 5 ſhake me thus, aud raiſe : 


all this diſorder; My jealouſy therefore muft be -gronnded on 


watier of fad.“ Shakſpeare uſes this word in the lame ſeuls, in 


King Richard III?⸗ 
A dire indufion am I witneſs to.“ 


Marflon ſeems to have read it thus in ſome copy. and to auge 
to it in theſe words of his Fame: 


275 Plots ha' you laid? indudtions dangerous!” 5 


neceſſity of emendation. There has always prevailed in the world 


an opinion, tha! when any great calamity happens at a diſtance, 
notice is given of it to the ſufferer by fome dejeQion or pertw bation 
of mind, of: which he diſcovers no external cauſe. This is -aſcrib= _ 
ed to that general communication of one part of the univerſe with 
another, which is called ſympathy and antipathy; or to the ſecret 
. monition, i»/{rufion, and influence of a ſuperior Being, which ſu. 
berintends the order of nature aud of life. Oele Tays, Mature 


( 


without ſome inſtrudtiop -! The ſtarts and broken reflec 


WARBURTON. s 
"This is a noble conjeQure, and whether right or wrong does 
honour to its author. Yet F am in doubt whether there is any 
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It is Rd words, that Thake me Yi: —piſh! — 
© Noles, ears, and lips: RW pp an —Confels— 


. | Han akerchief! —.— 0 ern 12 | [Falls | ima LYAnce, 


lac. Work. on, 


could not inveſt herſelf in ſuck ſhadowing paſſion without inſtrudion. 
I. is not words that ſhake me thus, This paſhon, which ſpreads its 
clouds over me, is the effed of ſome agency more than the opera- 
tion of words; it is one of thoſe notices, which men e of unſeen 
calamities. Jonusox. f 

Nature could not inveſt herſelf i in ſuch 7 POO: Fe a ion without 
Jonie infiruQion, ] However ingenious Dr. Warburton's note may 
be, it is certainly too forced and far- fetched. Othello alludes only 
10 Caſſio's dream, which had been invented and told bim by lago, 

| When many confuſed and very intereſting ideas pour in upon the 
mind all at once, and with ſuch rapidity that it has not time to 
tape or digeſt them, if it does not relieve itſelf by tears (which we 
kuow it oficn does, whether for ey or grief) it Produces flupefac- 
tion and fainting. 

Othello, in broken ſentences and lingle words, all of which 
have a reſcrence to the cauſe of his jealouſy, ſhows, that all the 
, Proofs are preſent at once to his mind, which ſo over-powers it, 
that he falls iuto a trauce, the natural conſequence. 


— 


ings. and not to Caſfio's dream, Dr. Warburten's interpretation, if 
we ſubſtitute in ſtruction for induction, (which was introduced merely 


to uſher in the image of an eclipſe) is perhaps nearly cotred. In- 


dudtion, in Shakſpeate's time, meant introduction, or prelude, (as 
in the iuRauce quoted from King Rickard III.] and at uo time fig- 
niſied bringing over, as Dr. Warburton interprets it. MALONE, 
1 believe the text, as it ſtands, is perfeRly right, and that 
Otheilo' s alluſion is to his preſent and uncommon ſenſations. | 
| STEEVENS, 


: Noſes, cars, end lips: :] Othello is imagining to himſelf the 
__ familiarities which he, ſuppoſes to bave palled between Caibo and 
his wife. So, in The Winter's Tale: 1 | 
Cheek to cheek, —mecting noſes — - 
„ Kifling with inſide lip,” ker 


If this be not the meaning, we muſt ſuppoſe hs. is weltiariay a 


cruel puniſhment for Deſdemona and her ſulpected paramour : 
„ —.—— Taptis 


40 duribus, KL truucas inboueſto vuluere nares.“ 


8 ">" eee 


SIR J. RxvnoLs, 
If Othello by hs REIT a TA faſſion alludes to his own feel- 


== HH 


And many ery 46d chaſte Gander, even hi, f 
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My medicine. work! Thus credulons fools are 


All iel meet W — - What, | ho! uy; lord! q 


; Li, Enter Casst0. 


uy 15 I ei Othello! — How now, Caſio? | 
Cas. What is the matter? 


1laco. My lord is fallen! into an 1 ; : 
This is his ſecond fit; he bad one N e 


Cas. Rub him about the temples. 

JAGO. oy e ee forbear: 
The lethargy wuſt have his quiet courſe: 
If not, he foams at mouth; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. Look, he ſtirs: 
Do yon withdraw yourſelf a little while, 
He will recover ftraight; when he is gone, 
| wonld on great occaſion 1 with YOu, — 2 

= [Exit . 5 

How i is it, ty have you not hart your head! 7 „ 


% 
* 


Org. Doſt chou mock „„ | nM 2 | 

1ac0. I mock you! no, by beaven : 3 OG A 
Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. =— 

Ota. A horned man's a monſter, and a beaſt, = 


Io. | There' s many a beaſt then 1 in a | populous F i 
8 8 city, Ns rag 
And many a civil monſter. 
Orn. Did he confeſs it? 


Ado. ob 38 bs a man; 
Think, every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with 788 : chere 8 millions now alive, 


23 Maß "oe , 1 ” 
4 : 
; SPE x fr 


TY "CEN 


| 208 — 2 T1 HE 45 15 0. 


That nightly. lie in thats: unproper backs 


b Which they dare ſwear peculiar ; your, caſc e is s bettet, 


O, 'tis the ſpite of hell, the flend's arch=mock, 


To lip a wanton * in a ſecure couch,“ 


And to ſnppoſe her chaſte! No, let me Low . 


And, knowing what 8 1 know what ſhe ſhall 


N . 
Or. O. thou art wiſe; "tis certain. 


laco. EW 1 5 Stand you a while apartz 
Conkae  yourlelf but i in a patient liſt. FE 


NR in thoſe uoproper beds, ] Unproper | tor common. 


bo, ' in The Arcadia, by Shirley, 1640: 
„% Every woman ſhall be common. — 


«6 Every woman common! what ſhall x we do with all the 


proper women in Arcadia ? 
40 They (hall be common too. 


ven. in Gower De Cosfeſſion- a 19.245} fol. — 5 


And in his proper by the laue.“ 
Again, in The Maftive, &c, an ancient colledion ol epigrams 


aud fatires, no date: 


KRoſe is a fayre, but not a proper woman; | 
Cas any creature proper be, that's common?” _ 
STEEVENS, 
3 Ti lip a e —1 This phraſe. occurs in RARE Hos, 
aa l: | 
„ tip her, liþ her, Kaste. | Rev, 


in a lecute couch, lu a couch in which he is lulled into 
a falſe ſecurity aud ede bis wife's virtue. A Latin ſeoſe. 


So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: «+ Though page be a Jews 


| fool, and ftands ſo firmly on his wife's frailty, &c. 


See allo Vol. XVI. p. 384, n. 2. MALONE. 
"3 And, knowing what I am, I now what ſhe ſhall. be.] Redun- 


dancy of metre, without improvement of fenſe, inclines me to 


conlider the word ſhe, in this line, as au intruder. lago is merely 
ſtating an imaginary caſe as his own. When 1 know whai I an 


( fays be) I now what the reſult of that conviflion ſhall be, To whom, 
| indeed, could the pronoun he, grammatically, refer? 


- STEEVENS. 


; =) Ii. or lifts, is barviter.” blade. Keep your tem- | 
Per. os ** within the bounds 88 patience,” | 


Wan TON. 1 


we. 


The which he promis'd. Do but encave yourſelf, F 
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Whilf you were here, ere while mad with yout 


grief? 
(A paſſion moſt unſuiting ſuch a man,) 
Caſio came hither: I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good 'ſcuſe upon your ecſtaſy; 
Bade him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable (corns, 
That dwell in every region of his face; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew;,— 


Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 


Jo, in Henle 3 : 
The ocean over-peering of his lift, 
Fats not the fats with more impetuous haſte,” Ke. 


' CoLLins, 
i: ——you and 1 cane. 


Again, in 1 King Henry V. Act V. fc. 


not be confined within the weak [i of a ee falbion,” e 


Again in King Henry IV. P. I: 
The very lift, the very utmoſt bound, 
„% Of all our fortunes,” _ 

Again, in All's Well that End's Well, Aa Il. fe, i: 
bave reftrain'd yourſelf within the {ft of too cold an adieu. | 
Chapman, in his tranſlation of the 16th Book of 1 
04 has thus expreſſed an idea ſimilar to that in the text: 

6 — let thy heart | 
% Beat in fix d confines of thy boſom Rill.” 5 


A „ STEEVENS, 
3 


— ere while mad with your grief, ] Thus the firſt Wanne 
The folio reads: 


—— o'erwhelmed with your grief. STEEVENs, I 
encave yourſelf, Hide yourſelf i in a priyate place. 0 


6 bs 
OHNSON, 
1 That dwell in every region of lis face 5] Congreve might bave | 
had this paſſage in his memory, when he made Lady Touchwood- 
ay to Maſkwell - Ten thouſand Eg lurk in each corner of 
that various face." 'STEEVENS. | 
region of his face; The ſame uncommon expreſſion occurs 
win, in King Henry VITIs 
66 The reſpite ſhook 
The boſom of my Conſcience em 
& — and made to tremble AY 
% The region of my breaſt," MALONE, 


Vol. XXI. P 
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He hath, and is again to cope your wiſe; 
1 fay, but mark his geſture. Marry, patience; 
Or I ſhall ſay, you are all in all in {pleen, 
And nothing of a man. 

Or. Dot thou hear, Iago? 

I will be found moſt cunning in my patience; . 
But (doſt thou med, moit bloody. 
 JAG0:- That's not aol: 
But yet keep time in all, W ill you withdraw? 
{ OTHELLO withdraws, 
Now will 1 queſtion Caſio of Bianca, 
A houlewile, that, by ſelling her deſires, 
Buys herſelf bread aud clothes: it 1s a creature, 
That dotes on Caſho,—as 'tis the 1 Ek 5 . 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one ;— 

He, when he bears of her, cannot refrain 


From the excels of laughter: — Here he comes: — 


Re-enter Cassio. 


As he ſhall fonts; Othello ſhall go wad; 

And his unbookiſh jealouſy ? muſt conkrae- 
Poor Catho's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 

Quite 1 in the wrong. — How do you now, lieutenant? 
Cas. The worſer, that you give me the addinon, 
Whoſe want even kills me. 


* 0. I. hall y, you're all in all-in ſ[oleen,] [ read: 
Or ſhall Il fay, you're all in all à ſpleen.” 
I thick our author uſes this expreſſion cllewhere, Jonusox. 
„% A hare-brain'd Hotſpur, govern'd by a ſpleen,”— The old read- 
ing, however, is not inexplicable, We ſtill lay, ſuch a one is in 
wrath, in the dumps, kc. The ſenſe therefore is plain. 
Again, in 4 Midſummer- Night Dream: 15 
e That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. — 


STEEVE Us. 


9 And his unbookiſh jealouſy _] Unhootiſh, for ignorant. 


W ARBURTON. 


1 


be 


un 


oa) w 


bo; 


Do you intend it? 


her. 
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Iaco. Ply Deſdemona well, und you are ſure of't. 
Now, if this ſoit lay in Bianca 8 POWer, 


S Nan lower. 


How quickly ſhould you ſpred? 


Cas. Alas, poor caltifff. 
OT. Look, how he laughs already! [Afide. 
laco. I never knew a woman love man ſo. 
Cas, Alas, poor rogue! I think, riaith, ſhe DYES 
me. 
Oru. Now he denies it faintly, and Jadghs| it out. 
Iaco. Do you hear, Calho? _ 
OTH- Now he importunes kim 
To tell it o'er: Go to; well ſaid, well faid, Big 
[ Aſide. 
laco. She gives it ont, that you mall marry Her: 


/ 


_ Cas. Hua, ba, ba! 8 

Orn. Do you triumph, Roman? do you net 25 
8 Aide. 

Cs. I marry ber chat? a cuſtomer !*Ipr'ythee, 


bear ſome charity to my wit; do not think it lo 


unwholeſome. Ha, ha, ha! 
OTH. So, fo, fo, ſo: They laugh, that win. 


Aſede. 


laco. Faith, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry | 


* Do you triumph, Roman? do you es Rr» ?] Othello calls him 
Roman ironically. Triumph, which was a Roman ceremony, brought 
Roman into his thoughts: What (lays he) yu are now triumphiog 
45 great as a Roman? Jos. | 1 
— cuſtomer !] A common woman, one that invites cuſtom, 

Jemen 


05 in All's well that ends watts 6 
e, | think thee now ſome common cuflomer,” STEVENS, x 


P's: 
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Cas. Pr'ythee, ſay true. 
Jaco. I am a very villain elſe. 
Orn. Have you ſcored me?“ Well. [4jide, 
Cas. This is the monkey's own giving out: ſhe 
is s perſuaded I will marry her, out of her own love 
and flattery, not out of my promiſe. 


Orn. W beckons me; now he begins the tory. 


[4fide, 
Cas. she was he even now; the haunts me in 
every place. I was, the other day, talking on the 


ſea-bank with certain Venetians ; : and thither comes 


the banble; by this hand, ſhe falls thus about my 


neck; — 


4 Have you fer; me?] Have you made my reckoning? have 
you ſettled the term of my life? The old quarto reads— ftored me. 
Have you diſpoſed of me ? have you laid me up? JOHNSON, | 
| To ſcore originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon a 
_ tally, or to mark out a form by indenting it on any ſubſtance, 


Spenſer, in the fun Canto of bis Fatry Queen, panning of the tans 


fag; 
. 12 ct Upon his ſhield the like was alſo ſcor d.“ 
| Again, 9 II. c. ix: 

4h —— — why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſear'd, 
| © Bear you the picture of that lady' s head?“ 
But it was ſoon figuratively uſed for ſetting a brand or mark of diſ- 
grace on any one. Let us ſcore their backs,” ſays Scarus, in 
Antony and Cleopatra; and it is employed in the ſame ſenſe on the 
Preſent occaſion. STEEVENS, 


In Antony and Cleopatra, we find: 
6 I know not 
| « What counts harſh fortune caſts upon my face," ke. 
But in the paſſage before us our poet might have been thinking of 
the ignominious puniſhment of ſlaves, So, in his Rape of Lucrece s 
% Worſe than a laviſh wipe, or birth- hour” $ blot,” 


MALONE. 


1 ſaſped that—wipe, in the Geeta, paſſage from The Rape of 
Lucrece, was a typographical med of-. * Vol. XV. 
P. 4 n. 4: STEEVENS. 


2 this 120d, This bs the  rending of the fit quarto. 
155 Sxxkvxxs. 


1 
ec 
8 
* 


. 
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Ork. Crying, O dear Caſſio! as it were: his 
geſture imports it. DOOR Aſide. 
Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps apon me; 


ſo hales, and pulls me: ha, ha, a! 


Ork. Now he tells, how ſhe pluck'd him to my 


chamber: O, I ſee that noſe of yours, but not that 


dog I ſhall throw it to. 5 [Afide. 
Cas. Well, Imuſt leave her company. 
IAO. Before me! look, where ſhe comes. 


| Enter Bianca. 
Cha. 'Tis ſach another fitchew! * marry, a per- 


fumed one, — What do you mean by t this haunting 
of me? 


Bran, Let the devil and his dam baunt you! 


What did you mean by that ſame handkerchief, you 
gave me even now! I was a fine fool to take it. I 
muſt take out the whole work PA likely piece of 


work, that you ſhould finditin your chamber, and 
not know who left it there! This is ſome minx' s 
token, and I muſt take out the work? There. 
give it your hobby-horle: whereſoever you hadi it, 
I'll take out no work on't. 

Cas. How now, my ſweet Bianca? how now? 
how now? 


Inſtead of which, | he editor of the folio, or with the licenſer 
of plays, ſubſtituted —thither comes the bauble, and falls wo 


thus, &c. MALONE, 


6 — ']. A polecat. Pore. | 0 | 
Shak{peare has in another place mentioned the luft of this animal. 
He tells lago, that ſhe is as lewd as the polecat, but of better _ 


the polecat being a very ſtinking animal. Jonson. 


By © another place, Dr. Jobuſon means King Lear: 
% The fitckew, nor the ſoiled horſe, goes to't 
« With a more riotous appetite.” | 
A polecs! therefore Was anciently one of he cant terms for A frumpet. 
| 1 


* 3 
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Orn. By heaven, thatſhould bemy bandkerchief! 


| Aſide, 


kn. An you'll come to ſupper to- nig ht, you 


may: an you will not, come when you are next 


. amb tors” Exit. 
IAO. After her, . her. 
Cas. Faith I muſt, ſhe'Il rail in the Aireet elſe. 
 laco. Will you ſup there? 
Cas. Faith, I intend fo. 
laco. Well, I may chance to ſee you; for] 
would very ſain ſpeak with you. 
e Pr'ythee, come; Will you? 
Iaco. Go to; ſay no more. [Exit CassI0, 
 OTn. How {hall I murder him, Iago? 


vice? 

Org. O, EY | 
 laco. And did you ſee the handkerchief? 
Ortn. Was that mine? 


Iaco. Yours, by this hand: and to ſee how he | 


prizes the fooliſh woman, your wife! ſhe gave it 
him, and he hath given it bis whore. 
Orn. 1 would have him nine years a killing :— 
A fine woman! a fair woman! a ſweet woman! 
laco. Nay, you muſt forget that. 


OTH. Ay, let her rot, and periſh, and be damn'd 


5 e for ſhe ſhall not live: No, my heart is 
urn d to Kone ; ö [ Uirike 1 it, and it t hurts wy. Band. F 


7 Yours, by this Jand : 4 This eech is not in the origioal quarts, 


1622. MALONE, 
8 No, my heart is lurn'd to fone ; I frike it, and it hurts my 1034 


. This ch aught, as often as it occurs to nas aa is ſure 19 be 


Taco. Did you perceive how he gs: d at his 


th 


Ja 


hi 


CL 


FA. 
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O, the world hath not a ſweeter creature: ſhe 
might lie by an eee 5 dle, and command him 
talks. e 
laco. Nay, that's not your way. 

OTH. Hang her! I do but ſay what ſh 18 8a 
delicate wich her needle! - An admirable muſician! 
O, the will fing the ſavageneſs ont of a bear! — Of 
ſo high and plenteous wit and invention! 


1aco. She's the worle for all this. 

Or. O, a thouſand, a thonſand times —And 
then, of ſo gentle a condition! *— 

IAGO. Ay, too gentle. | 

Oru. Nay, that's certain: But yet the pity of it, 
lago! — 0, lago, the pity of it, lago! 

14000. If you are to fond over her iniquity, give 
her patent to offend; tor, if it touch not you, * 
comes near nobody. | 

Ork. 1 will chop her into meſſes ;—Cukold me! 

 Ilaco. O. 'tis foul in her. 

Ortn. Wich wine officer! 


received, and as often counteradts his pathos. 80, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Ad IV. ſc, viii: | | 
6. —_—— throw my heart 
„ Againſt the flint aud hardneſs of my fault, 
„% Which being dried with griet, will vival to pk Sal 
„% And fiuiſh all foul thoughts.” STEEVENS, 


9 —— 0, ſhe would ſing the ſavageneſs out f a bear !] So, in 
10 us and Adonis: | | Fg 
„hen DE bath ſung, 
„% The liger would be tame.” MALONE. 


And then, of ſo gentle e condition !] i. e. of ſo ſweet a 
Af 56 80 . So, in King Hen) V : „ Our tongue is rough, coz, 
and my condition is not ſmooth,” MALONE, 


7 1/ you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her patent to offend i] 
So, in King Edward III. a tragedy, 1596: _ 
++ Why then give fin ert, to offend. »  MALONE. 


PI 1 


Tony That's fouler. 
Orn. Get me ſome poiſon, Tago; this ni ghti— 
Tul not expoſtulate with her, leſt her oy: and 
beauty unprovide my mind again: — this night, 
Iago. 
laco. Do it not with poiſon ; ftrangle her in her 

bed, even that bed ſhe hath contaminated, 
Ork. Good, $990; the Juices of it pleaſes ; very 
good. 
 laco. And, for Caſſio, —let me he is under- 
taker: Lou ſhall hear more by midnight. 


A trumpet within, 


Ors. Excallevs good. —What trumpet is chat 


ſame? 
Jaco. Something from Venice, ſure, "Tis Lo- 
dovico, | 
Come from the duke: and, ſee, your wife 18 with 
him. 


Enter Lopovico, DrsDEMONA, and Attendants, 
Lop. Save you, worthy general! 
Orn. . With all my heart, ſir. 


4 With all my heart, fir. This does not relate? to what Lodovico 


has juſt ſaid, but is ſpoken by Othello while he ſalutes bim. 
MATONE, 
I ke not how tbe meaning of this e can be aſcertained 
unleſs by reference to the ſalutation of Lodovico. 
' The diſtraded Othello, conſidering bis own happineſs at an end 


in this world, readily catches at the idea of future felicity ſuggeſled 
by the words "Save you, general!“ 


In his preſent reply, therefore, he mufi be oppoſed to welcome 


the pious wiſh expreſſed on his behalf. 


la Meaſure for Meaſure, two replies of ane equally equivocal, 


are derived from ſimilar premiſes ; 


44 Tſab. Heaven keep your bonour ſafe! 
6 Ang. FS” | 


Is 
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Lov. The duke and ſenators of Venice greet yon, 
[ Grves him a packet. 


: Ora. I kiſs the inſtrument of their pleaſures. 


[ Opens the packet, and reads. 
Drs. And what's che news, good couſin a 
— vico? | 
Taco. Iam very glad to ſee ou, Ggnior; | 


Welcome to Cyprus. 


Lop. I thank you: How does lieutenant Caſio? 
Jaco. Lives, fir. | 
Drs. Couſin, there's fallen between bim and wy 
lord 


An unkind breach: but you ſhall make all well, 


Or. Are you ſure of that? 

DES. My lord? | | 

Orn. Ius is ſail you not to do, as you will 

Reads. 

' Lov. He did not call; he's buſy | in the paper. 
Is there diviſion *twixt thy lord and Caſho? _ 
Drs. A moſt unhappy one; 1 would do much 
To e atone them,“ for the love bear to Caſſio. 


Again, at the concluſion of the ſame ſcene: 

« T/ab. Save your honour! 

« Ang. From thee: even from thy virtue! 

If it be urged, thet „ ſave you“ only means preſerve you in this 

world, my ſenſe of the paſſage will not be much weakened; av our 
protedion, 
0 « Even here, upan this bank and choal of Ane | 
depends on the Almighty. STEEVENS. 


5 —— atone tem, ] Make them one; recoucile them, : 
Jonusox. 


The een is ERS by the coaleſcence of the words of one, 
the verb to /t, or ſome equivalent being omitted, Thus, in the 
Aﬀs: „ —— be ſhowed bimſelf to them as they trove, and would 
have ft them AT ONE again.“ And iu The Beehive of the Romijh 


7 > OT HE IL L O. 1 


_ OTH, Fire and brimſtone! 


-  Dxs. EG My lord ? 
Or. . . Are 1 
Dks. What, is he 1 
Lob. May be, the letter mov'd him; 


For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caſſio in his government. 
Ds. By my troth, I'm. glad on't. 


OTH, Indeed? 
Des. bd "Ry Ove 
Orff. I am glad to ſee you mad. 

DEs. Hou, {weet Othello 
Orn, Devil! | Striking her, 
Ds. have not deſery d this, 

Lop. My lord, this would not be believ'd in 
| Venice, | 


Though I ihould ſwear J ſaw it: Tis "C7 much; 
Make: her amends, the . SE 


If that the earth conld teem Will na s tears, ? forr 

in C 

4.9 

| | | The 
Churck's 66 —— through which 3 is ma le AT ONE with us, and 

bath forgiven us our fins.” HENLEY, 

See Val, XVII. p. 391, u. 6. MALONE, | | 
6 1f that the earth could teem Xc.] It women's tears could im- 


| pregnate the earth, By the doa 10 of <quivocal geveratiou, uew 
aninNls were ſuppoſed producible by uew combinations of maticr, 
See Bacon. JOHNSON, 


Shakſpeare here aliudes to the fabulous accounts of crocodiles. 


Each tear, ſays Othello, which falls flom the falſe Deidemona, 1 
would generate a crocodite, the moit deceitful of ail animals, and i 
whoſe own tears are piovetbially Failacious. „ It is written,” {3ys v 
Bullokar. « that he will weep over a man's head when he hail 0 
de vouredethe body, and then he will eat up the head too. Where- | 
fore ia Latin there is a proverbe, crocodili lachryme, crococtle's 

tears, to lignifie ſuch tears as are fained, and ſpent only with intent 10 


to deceive, or doe harme.“ Engliſh Expoſilor, $vo, 1616. it 


le? 


N; 
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bach drop the falls“ would Foun a Crocodile :— 
Outof my fight ; „ . 
Dis. I Vill not ſtay to offend you, [Going 
Lob. Truly, an obedient lady: ; 
do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back. 
OTRH. Miſtreſs, —— - 
DES. My lord? 
Org. What would you with her, fir? 
Lop. Who, I, my lord? 


Orn. Ay; you did wiſh, chat ! would wake her 
turn: : | 

dir, he can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 

And turn again; * and ſhe can weep, fir weep; 

And ſhe's ent as yon lay. —obedient, MINES 
Very obedient ;—Proceed you in your tears.%— 
Concerning this, ür, — O well-painted Pato! 

I am commanded home: - Get you away; 


appears from this writer, that a dead crocodile, „but in perfe& 
forme, of about nine feet long; hed been exhibited in London, 
in our poet's time.“ MALONE. 

7 Each drop ſhe falls 21 To Joi is here a verd dive. So, in 
The Tempeſt : | 


6% 


805 1 rear my band. 1 you the like, 
IS To fall it on Gouzalo." STervens, 
F Sir, ſhe can turn, &c. ] So, in Ki ing Henry VI. Part I: : 
00 Done like a Frenchman ; turn and turn . | 
| F 
* i ee you in your lears.] I cannot think tbat the poet 
meant to make Othello bid Deſdemona to continue weeping, which 
proceed you in your tears (as the pallage is at prefent pointed) muſt 
wean, He rather would have ſaid: 
— Proceed you in your 2e — 


What! will you ſtill continue to be a as ep by a au of this 


well-painted paſhon? WARNER, 
I think the old punQuation the true one. MALONE., 
am commanded home: Thus the folio. The ne 1622, | 
reads, perhaps better: 
I am commanded here—Ge4 you away, Be. 


5 OTH E L LO, 


I'll fend for you anon. ir. 1 obey the mandate, 
Aud will return to Venice Hence, avaunt! 

Exit DESDEMONA, 
Caſſio hall have my place.“ And, — fir, to-night 
Ido entreat that we may ſup ener 
You are welcome, ſir, to Cyprus. —Soats and mon- 


4 5 Exit. 
| Lov. 1s this the noble Moor, whom Our full 
ſenate. 


Call—allinall ſufficient? This the noble nature 
Whom paſſion could not ſhake? whoſeſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 


The alteration, I ſuſpet, was made, from the editor of the folio 
not perceiving that an abrupt ſentence was intended, MALOM k. 

1 am commanded kere, (without the leaſt idea of an abrupt ſen- 
| tence,) may be an indignant ſentiment of Othello: — “ I have an 


officer here placed over my head; Iam now under the command of — 
auother:” i, e. of Caſſio, to whom the e of 88 was bg 
juaft transferred. STEEVENS, | 


3 Caſfio ſhall have my place.] Perhaps this is addreſſed to Def- 2 


demona, who had juſt expreſſed her joy on beating Caſſio was - 
deputed in the room of her huſband. Her innocent ſatisfadion in | 
the hope of returning to her native place, is conſtrued by Othello 
into the pleaſure ſhe mann from the advancement of his rival. the 
| |  STEEVENS, 
= Goats and monkies!] In this exclamation Shakſpeare ha! | 
ſhown great art. lago, ia the firſt ſcene ia which he end eayours to 
to awaken his ſuſpicion, being urged to give ſome evident proo ol 
of the guilt of Caſio and Deſdemoua, tells him it were impoflible | 
to have ocular demonſtratioa of it, though they ſhoull be ay ſy 
prime as goats, as hot as mon lies.“ ' Theſe words we may ſuppoſe, A 
_ AiV ring in the ears of Othello, who being now fully convinced of Þ 
his wife's infidelity. ruſhes out with this emphatick exclamation :— e 
Iago's words were but too true; now indeed lam co nvinced that | 
they are as hot as goats and mon ties.“ MALONE. ſ 
Though the words of Othello, cited by Mr. Malone, could not t 
have eſcaped the deliberate reader's memory, a reference to a diſtant 1 


ſceue, but ill agrees with the infuriation of Othello's mind. His 
fancy, haunted by ſtill growing images of lewdnels, would ſcarce © 
have exprelſcd its feelings ia recolleded eher. STEEVENS» 
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Could beicher graze, nor pierce?* E 
eee He is much chang'd. 

' Lop. Are bis wits ſafe? is he not light of brain? 
laco. He is that he is; J my not breathe my 

Cenſure. 

What he might be, —if, what he might, he is not.— 

I would to heaven, he were. _ 


Loo. 1 What, grike his wile! 
Taco. Faith, that was not ſo well; Yet would I 
koew: EE 

That roke would prove the work. 5 e 
„ Is it his uſe? 


3 whoſe ſolid virtne 
| The ſhot of accident, nor dart of Fane. ; 

Could neither graze, nor pierce ?| I cannot ſee, for my heart, the 
difference betwixt the ſhot of accident and dart of chance. The 
words and things they imply are purely ſynonymous; but that the 
poet intended two different things ſeems plain from the diſcretive 
adyerb. Chance may afflict a man in ſome circumſtances; but 
other diſtreſſes are to be accounted for from a different cauſe, 1 
am perſuaded our author wrote: | 
| „The ſhot of accident, nor dart of change," Ke, 

And, in a number of other places, our poet induftriouſly puts 
theſe two words in oppoſition to each other. THEOBALD, | 


To graze is not merely to touch ſuperkicially, [33 Dr. Warbut- 
ton has ſtated] but to firike not directly, not ſo as to duty. the body 
of the thing ſtriking in the matter ſtruck. } 5 

Theobald trifles, as is uſual. Accident and chance may admit a 
ſubtle diflinQion ; accident may be conſidered as the af, and change 
as the power or agency of fortune; as, II was by chance that this 
accident befel me. At leaſt, if we ſuppoſe all corrupt that is inac · 


curate, there will be no end of emendation. JOHNSON, 


I do not ſee the leaſt ground for ſuppoſing any corruption in this 
paſſage. As pierce relates to the dart of chance, ſo graze is referred 
to the ſhot of accident. The expreſſion is ſtill uſed ; we Rill lay— | 
he was grazed by a bullet. | 


For graze, Dr. Wees arbitrarily fubfitured—yore 5 
|  MaLoONE. 
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Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new- create this fault? - 
se. Alas, alas! 
It is not honeſty in me, to ſp eK 
What I have ſeen and known. Yon ſhall obſerve 
Binh E OY 

And his own contles will Jenots him fo. 
That I may fave my ſpeech: Do but £0 after, 
And mark how he continues. 

Top. 1. am 5 that! am deceiv di in him, 

"rn 


8s C EN . 
A Room in the Caſile.® 
Enter OrnzLLo and ExIIIA. 5 


Orn. You have ſeen nothing then? 
EutL. Nor ever heard; nor ever did ſuſpect. 


4 "oy in the Cafile.) There are great difficulties in aſcertain« 
ing the place of this ſcene, Near the cloſe of it, Iago ſays to Del. 
demona, Go in, and weep not,“ which would lead us to place 
it in the court before Othello's caſtle; The words may indeed be 
explained to mean, „ Go into the ſupper-room” (though I do not 
think that the meaning): but immediately afterwards Roderigo en- 


ters, and converſes with Iago, which deciſively aſcertains the ſcene 


not to bein Othello's houſe: for Roderigo, who had given the {ir{t 
intelligence to Brabantio, of his daughter's flight, and had ſhortly 
alterwards drawn his ſword on Othello and his partiſans, certainly 
mc ry not take the liberty of walking Into his houſe at plea- 

ure 

On the other baud, hat Othello fays early in the ſcene. to 
Emilia, | 

% Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door ;" Doe 

and his ſublequent addrefs to her as he goes out, as decifively point 


out a room in De 8 calle a the place of the ſcene; and en | 


* * 
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Ora. Yes, you bave ſeen Caſſio and ſhe toge⸗ 
ther. a 


EMIL. But then I faw- no harm; and then 1 


heard 

Fach ſyllable, that breath made up between them. 
OTH. What, did they never whiſper? 
EIL. | Never, wy lord. 
Oru. Nor ſend you out o'the way? 
EMIL. Never. 
Orn. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her malk, 1 nor 
nothing? 
EMIL. Never, my lord. 


UTH,- Bo Thär firange. 


EIL. I durſt, my lord, to wager ſhe is welt, 
Lay down my ſoul at flake: if you think other, 


Ive 


ut, 


Remove your thought; it doth abuſe your boſom. | 


If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe! 
For, if ſhe be not honeſt, chaſte, and true, 
There's no man bappy; the Pan of their wives“ 
Is foul as flander. -- 
* - + Bid ker en OO On Res 
. 5 [ Exit EMILIA. 


e she ſays enough ;—yet ſhe's a ſimple bawd, 
t That cannot fay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 


y Roderigo's entry, and lago's addreſs to Deſdemona. 
* The truth is, that our poet and his audience, in this inſtance as in 


very ſame ſpot, at one and the ſame time, as the outſide and infide 


Y of a houſe. See The Hifeorical Account of the Engliſh las &c. 


Vol. III. MALONE. 


t 7 7 their wives — ]. Thus the folio. The dankte i 1622, . 


* ade her Jon. MALONE, | 


\ 


us to place the ſeveral interlocutors there, however inconſiſtentwith 


many other, were content, from want of ſcenery, to conſider the 


A Aeta of villatboun ſecrets : 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray ; 1 have ſeen ber | 
do | 0 
Re- enter EMILIA, with DESDEMONA, . 
Dzs. My lord, what 3 is your will? yr 
A Pray, chuck, come hither, | An 
DES. What 1 is your pleaſure : 8 If 
+, Let me ſee your eyes: Ar 
Look! in my 15. 1a 
A What horrible Rach 8 chis? W 
Ora, Some of your function, miſtreſs; 
[To Em WM 
Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door; T 
_ Cough, or cry—hem, if any body come: A 
Your myſtery, Ten 5 bay. deſpatch. b 
[Exit EMILIA. 1 
Dxs. Upon my knees, what doth 1 Tpeech | f 
import? 5: 
J underſtand a fury 1 in your Ras 3 ; 
But not the words. 
Or. Why, what art thou? 
Drs. Your wite, my lord; your true © * 
And loyal wife. | 
Org. Come, ſwear it, damn thyſelf; 
Leſt being like one of heaven, the devils thems 
ſelves = 
Should fear to ſeize thee: therefore be double- 


damn d. 


* But not the words]. This line TY added out of the fiſt edition, 
| PorE. 


ber 


IA, 
ch 


on. 
PE. 
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en on art honeſt. 
DE Heaven doth truly cw it. 


Ork. Heaven truly knows, that thou art t falſe as 
„„ gore Bog 


Des. To whom, my lord? ? With Adar ? How: am 
I falſe? 


Ork. O Deſdemona away! away! away! 5 
Des. Alas, the heavy day !—Why do you weep? ? 


Am 1 the oceafion 6f theſe tears, my lord? 


If, haply, yon my father do ſuſpect, 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 


Lay not your blame on me; if you have loſt him, 
Why, 1 have loſt him too. 


OTR. Had it pleas d heaven 
To try me with alfliction; had he rain d 
All kinds of ſores, and ſhames, on my bare head; 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips; 


Given to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes; 


I ſhould have ſound in ſome part of my ſoul 
A drop of patience: but (alas!) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of ſcorn on 


* 


— ue of ſcorn ke. ] The reading of both me eldeſi quartos 5 

10 the folio is, 00 5 
« —— for the time of ſcorn.” ; | 

| Mr, Rowe reads—hand of ſcorn; ang ſucceeding editors have 

fil:atly followed him. | 

I would (though in oppoſition to ſo many. great authorities in 


favour of the change) continue to read with the old copy: © 


| „ the time of ſcorn.” | 
| We. call the hour in which we are to die, the hour of death—the 
time when we are to be judged—the day of juugement—the inſtant 


| When: we ſuffer calamity—the moment of evil; and why may we not 
| diſtinguiſh the time which brings contempt along with it, by the 


title of the time of ſcorn? Thus, in King Richard III. 
e Had you ſuch W e in the time of death ?—," 


vor. XXII. cdl 


5 OTH EL L o, 


To point his flow unmoving finger a at,— 
Oo! O! 


Again, in Seliman and Perſeda, 1599: | 
e So ſings the mariner upon the ſhore, | 
When he hath paſt the dangerous time of forms,” 
| Again, in Maifton's Inſatiate Counteſs, 1603: 
« ['ll poiſon thee; with murder curbe thy paths, 
„e And make thee know a time of infany. 


Othello takes his idea from a clock. To make me (ſays be) a fixed of th 
figure (on the dial of the world 155 the hour Ne to point and nate 1 
a full 10 at! STEEVENS. | che 

Might not Shakſpeare have written; | | doul 

66 —— for the ſcorn of time | | . 
| To point his flow unmoving finger at,“ Pe 
i. e. the marked object for the contempt of all ages and all time, to 7 

So, in Hamlet: | ſom! 

« For who would n the whips and ſcorns of time?" | to t. 

However, in ſupport of the reading of the old copies, it may cant 
be obſerved, that our author bas perſonified ſcorn in his 88th wiſh 

| Sonnet: | e 

« When thou ſhalt be diſpos'd to tet me light, 1 

„% And place my metit.in the eye of ſcorn —. | . 

The: epithet unmoving may likewiſe derive ſome ſupport from q : 

; Shak! (peare's roath Sonnet, in which this very ee is ex- * 


prefſed: 
« Ah! yet doth beauty, like a Alu- lend, 
| Steal from his figure, and-no pace perceiv'd ; 
RE % So your ſweet hue, which metbinks flill doth fland, 
8 | «© Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv'd.” 
In the clocks of the laſt age there was, I think, in the middle of 
| the dial- plate a figure of time, which, I believe, was in our poet's 
thoughts, when he wrote the paſlage in the text, | See Vol, XII. 
P- 156, n. 9.1 
„ This "Ther of the dis was the reckmtedl als. wx in | Albovin 
| | King of the Lombards, by V'Avenant, 1629: 
0 „Even as the ſlow finger of the dial 
| „% Doth in its motion circular remove 
10 diſtant figures, —.“ | | | 
D'Avenant was a great reader of Sbakſpeare, ad probably had 
read his plays, according to the faſhion of the time, in the folio, 
without troubling himſelf to look into the quaito copies, | 
Unmoving is the reading of the quarto, 1622. The folio reads 
—and moving; and this certainly agrees With the image preſented 
| and Its counterpart, better than un moving, which can be . to 


id 
ie 


y 
h 
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Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 
But there, where I have garner'd up my heart ;* 
Where either 1 malt live, or bear no life; ; 


a clock, 3 by licence of poetry, {net appearing to move,) and as 
applied to ſcorn, has but little force: to ſay nothing of the ſuperfiy. 
ous epithet ſlow ; ; for there needs no ghoſt to tell us, that that which 
is unmoving is flow, Slow implies ſome ſort of motion, howeyer 
little it may be, and therefore appears to me to favour the reading 
of the folio. | | 

I have given the arguments on both fides, and, from reſpe & to 
the opinion of others, have printed un moving, though | am very 
doubtful whether it was the word inteuded by Shakſpeare, The 
quarto, 1622, has fingers ; the folio - finger. MALONE, 


Perhaps we ſhould read - lowly moving, finger at, I ſhould with 
to reje& the preſent reading, for even the word flow implies 
ſome degree of motion, though that motiou may got be perceptible | 
to the eye. The time of ſcorn is a ſtrange expieſfion, to which, 1 
cannot reconcile myſelf; I have no doubt but it ,s erroneous, and 
viſh we bad | authority to read—hand of 2 inſtead of time, 

| | M. MasoN. 


x a certain culprit, in one of his foliloquia (after the execution 
of a late fentence in the corn» e had been heard to ex- 
claim : | | 

6h — but: las! io 8 me 
A fixed figure, for the time of ſcorn | | 
To point his flow uumoving finger Bl | 
« O0! O! 
be would: at once, have been underftood, by the TIME of ſeorn, 10. 
mean the HOUR of kis expoſure in the pillory ; and by its flow un- 
moving FINGER, the HOUR-INDEX of the dial that fronted him, — 

Mr. Malone, in a ſubſequent note, hath remarked that. „ bis 
for its is common in our author;“ and in reſpeR to the epithet un- 
moving, it may be obſerved, with Roſalind, not only that time lre- 
vels in divers paces with divers perſons, but, that for the ſame reaſon, 
it GALLOPS with the thief to the gallows, it apparently STANDS 
STILL with the perjured in the pillory., Whatever were the preciſe 
inſtance of diſgrace to which Othello alluded, the text in its pre- 
ſent flate, is perfedly intelligible; aud, therefore, ſhould be yy 
ſerved from capricious alterations. HENLEY. - | 


* —— garner'd up my heart; * That is, treaſured up; the garner | 
and the ſountain are improperly conjoined. Jonnson: 


lere either I muff live, or bear no life; ] So, in King Lear + 
#790 . we 49 exitt, or ceaſe to be.“ STEVENS. 


22 


wn - 


a2s 0 1 H E L L O, 


The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be diſcarded thence! 
Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads * 

To knot and gender in!—turn thy complexion 
952 there! 
Patience, thou young and roſe- -lipp' d cherabin; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell!“ 


Dxs. I hope, my noble lord eſters x me honeſt, 


Ork. O, ay; as ſummer flies are in the ſham- 
as 

That quicken even with Howley, O thou wal 

Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell a ſo [weet, 


1—— « ciſtern, for foul toads Kc. So, in lum and Cleo- 


| fatras 
| % So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd, and made 
by A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes——." \ STBEVENS. h 


3 _— turn thy complexion there! Kc.] At ſuch an objed do 


thou, palience, thyſelf change colour; at this do thou, evea thou, 
roſy cherub as thou art, look as mu as hell, The old editions and 
the new have it: WET 

1 here look grim as hell.” 
J was written for ay, and not ſince corredted, Jonxson. 


Here in the old copies was manifeſtly an error of the preſs. Sec 

the line next but one above, Mr. Theobald made the corredion. 
|  MALONE, 

— 0 thou uk ] 0p; Jobufon tins” on this occaſion, been 
unjuſtly cenſured for baviog ifled difficulties where, he could not 
remove them. I would therefore obſerve, that Othello's ſpeech 
is printed word for word from the folio edition, though the quarto 
reads: | | | 
« O thou black weed!” 


Had this epithet, black, been admitted, hich would ſtill bave 


remained an incomplete verſe in the ſpeech: no additional beauty 
would have been introduced; but inſtead of it, a paltry antitheſi 
between the words black and | fair. STEEVENS. 
The quarto, 1622, reads: by 
+ O thou black weed, why art ſo lovely fair? 
6% Thow ſmell 'f lo Lireet, that the ſenſe neben at thee,” xc. 


Py _— — 


920 Maron. 


xc. 


NI. 
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That the feule aches at thee, — Would, thou had'ſt 


ne'er been born! 
Ds. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed? 


Org. Was this fair paper, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon?“ What committed! 
Committed ! 0 thou publick commoner ! 
I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 

Did I but ſpeak thy deeds. - What committed! _ 
Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks; 
T he bs, wind, that kiſſes all it ends,” 


1 Was this fair FORD ke: ] Maſloger bas imitated this paſſage 3 in 
The Emperor of the Fafls 
- can you think | 
«© This maſter piece of heaven, this precious vellum Dy 
« Of ſuch a purity and virgin whiteneſs, | 
Could be deſign'd to have perjury and whoredom 
« In capital letters writ upon't?“ SrRE VERS. 

Committed?] This, and the three following lines, are omitted 
in the firſt quarto. For the peculiar ſenſe in which the word 
committed, is here uſed, ſee Vol. XX. p. 420, n. 2. See alſo, 
Decker's Bell-man's Night Walkes, &c. But what doe they? 
marrie, they doe that which the Conftable ſhould have done for 
them both 1 in the flreets; that is to ſay, tara commit!“ 

| STEEVENS. 

This word in Shakſpeare's s time, beſide its general ſignification, 
ſeems to have been applied particularly to unlawful acts of love.— 
Hence perbaps it is ſo often repeated by Othello. 

So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's CHARACTERS, (4 Very women) 
1614: „ She commits with her ears for certain; after that, ſhe may 
go for a maid, but ſhe has been lain with in her underſtanding,” 
The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe f in King Lear: | 

© Commit not with man's ſworn ſpouſe.” * 
Again, in Decker's Heneſt Whore, P. I: 

if all commilters Rood in a rauk, 

6 They' d make a lane, in which. your ſhame might awell.” 1 

| f MALONE, 

f Fa The bawdy wind, tot ki iſes all it merle, So, in The Merchant 
„Venice? 8 
& Hugg'd and embraced 10 the ſtrumpet wind.“ 


Qs 


MALONE, 


| 7% „ e I 


Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it: : What committed! 1— 
Impudent ſtrumpet! 


'DEs. e heaven, you do me wrong, 


OTH. Are not you a ſtrumpet? 


n „ No, as Tam a chriſtian: 


If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord,* 
From any other? ſoul unlawful touch, 
Be— not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
Org. What, not a whore? 
Dxs. 5 mos as I ſhall be fay d. 
Ora. Is it poſſible? 
Ds. O, heaven forgive us! 


n. | 6 I cry you mercy, then; . 


I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello.—Yo u, miſtreſs, 


Reventer ExILIA. Z 


That 5 the-office oppoſite to Saint Peter, 

And keep the gate of hell; You! you! ay, yon! 
We have done our courſe; ' there” money for your 
pains ; 


I pray you, turn the Key, and keep our counſel. 
Exit. 


ExIII. Alas, what doe this genfleman con- 


ceive? 


How do you, madam? how do you, my good lady? 
. Des. Faith, balf BEAD 


7 Tf 40 preſerve this veſſel for my lord, ] This 8 as well 
a3 many others, our author has borrowed from the ſacred writings: 
* —.— to poſſeſs his l in ſandification, —1 Theſſ. iv. 4. 
— ny other— ] Thus the folio, The quarto reads—any 
hatred. STERVANG, 


MALONE, 


A 


a woe 
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ng 


Eutil Good Wade m what 8 the matter with m7 


lord ? 
DES. With who ? 
EMIL; Why, with wy lord, madam. 
DEs. Who is thy lord?“ 
i Hie that is yours, Nee lady. 


Ds. I have none: Do not talk to me, Emilia; 


] cannot weep; nor anſwer have I none, 


But what ſhould go by water. Pr'ythee, to- -night 
Lay on my bed my wedding theets remember; — 


And call thy huſband hither. 


EMIL, | Here 1 is a change, indeed! 


[ Exit. 
Drs. 'Tis meet I mould be us'd fo, very meet. 


How have | been behav'd, that he might flick 
E The ſmall'ſt ps on my great it able: pO 


Keen EMILIA, with Jaco. 


laco. What is your plealury,”: madam v How i is 
it with you? 


4 Whois thy tord?] This, and the Toln mpg ſpeech, are. owinted 
in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. 


5 _— anſwer have J none, e 
But what ſhould go by water. Comdia hai peking an Epi- 
taph on Queen Elizabeth, which concludes with a ſimilar conceit: 
I think the barge- men might with eaſier thighs - | 
„ Have rowed her thither in her people's eyes: 
„% For how-ſo-ere, thus much my thoughts have ſcann'd, 
„ Sh'ad come by N had the come by land.” 
- Srunvens, 


Theſe lines are to be nd in Decker's Wonderful Yeare, 1603, 


and e were written by him. N are not as an Klante 
EED. 


„ my dt abuſe ? 1 This is the reading of the quarto, 


2622, which Dr. Johnſon thought preferable to the W of che | 


lolio on my leaf WY MALONE. 


Q4 


32 O THE LL O. 


Drs. I cannot tell. Thoſe, ng do teach young 
babes. | | LES 

Do it with gentle means, and eay taſks: 

He might have chid me ſo; for, 1 in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. 

e What's the Wilier lady? 


Emir. Alas, Iago, my lord bath ſo bewhor'd her, 


'Thrown ſuch deſpite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 
_ Des. Aml that name, Iago? 


laco. What name, fair lady? 


Dzs, Such as, ſhe ſays, my lord did ſay I was. 


EIL. He call'd her, whore; a | beggar, in his 


drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. S 


132— 00 kis callet. ] Callet is a Lond woman; ſo called 675 


Dr. Grey) from the French calote, which was a ſort of head -dreſs 


worn by country girls. This head-dreſs i is mentioned by DIE FITS. 


In his Magnetick Lady: 
5 « The wearing the callot, the politic hood.” 


The word is likewiſe found in Cocke Lorelles Bole, a faryre, bl, 1, : 


printed by Wynkyn de Worde; no date: 
a © Yf he call her calat ſhe calleth hym knave agayne.“ 
On the books of the Stationers' Company is the following entry: 


40 Recevyd of Alexandre Lucye for his lycence for printinge of a | 


boke intituled the—— orders of Calletis or drabbys.” 1563. 
*  STEEVENS. 


— ſuch terms upon his callet, ] This word is of great antiquity 
in the Engliſh language. Chaucer has it in his pate of Love: 
C, for calet, for of, we have O, 
L, for leude, D, for demeanure,” &c. PRRCY. 


I meet with this word in The Tranſlation of Arinfio, 1591: 

And thus this old ill-favour'd ſpiteful callet—.“ 

Harrington, in a note on that line, ſays that „ ca/let is a nick 
name uſed to a woman,“ and that 44 in liſh it ſignifies a witch.” 


1 have no faith in Dr. Grey's etymology of this word, Calote is 


a coif or light cap, worn by others beſide country girls. MALONE. 


Dr. Grey's etymology is taken from the Alen to Urry's 
8 Chaucer. REED. | | 


+, 3 +» 


\ 
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Taco. Why did he ſo? 
Ds. I do not know; I am ſure, 1 am none Forks 
IAdo. Do not weep, do not weep; Alas, the day! 


Erl. Has ſhe forſook ſo many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 


To be call' d—whore! ? would it not make one weep? 0 


D Es. It is my wretched fortune. 


Iaco. CEPT, Beſhrew him for it! 


How comes this trick upon him? 


+ „ heaven doth know, 


EmiL, I will be hang d, if ſome eternal villain, | 
Some buſy and inſinuating rogue. 


Some cogging cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 
Have not devis'd this flander; I'll be hang'd elſe. 


Iaco. Fye, there is no ſuch man; it is impoſſible. 
D xs. If any ſuch there be, heaven pardon him! 


ETL. A halter pardon him! and hell aa his 


bones! 


Why ſhould he call her, whore? h keeps her | 


company? 


What place? what time? what form? what like- | 


lihood ? | 
The Moor's abus'd by ſome moſt villainons knave,* 
Some baſe notorious? knave, ſome ſcurvp fellow: 


O, heaven, that ſuch companionsꝰ thou dſt unfold; | 


And Put in every honeſt hand a Whip. 


9 ſome moſt villainous hn 1 Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads — ſome outrageous knave. MALONE. 


—— notorious — ] For ere. not in its proper: meaning for 


Inown,” Jonunson, 


already occured and been explained in Julius Ceſar. See Vol. XVIII. 


p. 90, n. 3. In King Henry I}, r. II. Vol. XIII. p. 845 Dol 


— ſy companions Le] The Lin, term of Jegradation So 


< "x 
4 


„ - - y : N þ = 8 rn ) L * * + " 12 i Wu 
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7} CEE OTHELLO, 


To laſh the raſcal * naked through the world, 
Even from the eaſt to che weſt! 


IaGo. EI Speak within door? 


Enit.. O, fve upon him! ſome ſuch ſquire be was, 


That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without,“ 
And wade you to ſuſpect me with the Moor. 

Iaco. You are a fool ; 80 to. 

Drs. „ good lago, 
What ſhall I do to win my lord again! b 
Good friend, ę co to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
L know not how I loſt Kim Here! kneel: Js 
If Cer my will did treſpaſs 'gainſt his love, 

Eicher i in diſcourſe of thought, or actual deed ; 


Tearſheeet alſo fays to Filtol 4 — 1 ſcorn you, e companion.“ 
| | STEEVENS. 


Companion, in the time of Shakſpeare, was uſed as a word of 


contempt. in the ſame ſenſe as fellow is at this day. 


So, in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: How now, baſe 


companion?“ 
Again, in Tä- Speniſh Tragedy, 1605 : 
„% And better "tis, that baſe companions die, Re 
% Than by their life co hazard our good haps,” MALONF, 


— th; raſcal — ] Thus the quarto, 1622; folio — reſcals. 
Emilia firſt wiſhes that all baſe fellows were deteQed, and then that 
heaven would put a whip in every honeſt hand to puniſh in a fignal 
manner that villaicous knave, particularly in her e who 


3 had abuſed the too credulous Moor. MALONE. 


* Speak within door. ] Do not clamovr fo as to be heard beyond 
the houſe. Jounsov. 
4 —— the ſeomy fide without, ] That 3s, in file out, JOHNSON. 


This idea has already occurred. In a tormer ſcene, lago pong 
of Roderigo as of one, | 
2-2-8 Whom love bath turn'd 50 the wrong fide outward.” 
STEEVENS. 


"Hire I. e be: ] The firſt quarto omits theſe words and 


the reſt of the ſpeech, STEEVENS. 


„Eitler in diſcourſe of thought, or adual ant! Tbus the old 
1 $0, in Hanlet: 8 


at 


al 
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f 


Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſe, 


Delighted them 1 in any other form ; 


Or that I do not yet, and ever did. 
And ever will, — though he do ſhake me off 
Jo beggarly divorcemetit, — love him dearly, 


Comfort forſwear me! Unkitidneſs may do much, 


And his unkindneſs may defeat wy life, 
But never taint my love. I cannot ſay, whore; 


It does abhor me, now | ſpeak the word; 
To do the act that might the addition earn, 
Not the world' mals of vanity could make me. 


Ado. 1 pray you, be content ; 'tis but his hu- 


mour; 
The buſinels of the Nate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you.“ 
—B If 'twere no other, — 
| Taco. It is but ſo, I warrant you. [Trum pets. 
Hark, how theſe inſtruments ſummon to ſupper! 


„O heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer.“ 
The modern editots, following Mr. Pope, read — diſcourſe, or 
thought. MALONE, 15 5 — 


Notwithſtanding the inftance given in favour of the old reading, | 
1 ſuſpe&, on the authority of the ene in note, that Mr. Pope 5 
coirection is defenſible. STEEVENS, | | 


The three ways of committing fin mentioned in the Catholick 


catechiſms are — in tiought, word, and deed. C. 


The ſame words remain in our Liturgy. STEEVENS, 


7 —— and he does chide with 7185 JT This line is from the quarto, 
1622. STEEVENS, | 


To cid: with was the "es of the time. We bave, [ think, 
the ſame phraſe in one of our poet's Sonnets, MALONE. 


The ſame phraſe indeed occurs in p. 91, but Ferber with a 
ſomewhat different conſtrudion: 
CE And chides with thinking,”  STEEVENS. 
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And the great meſſengers of Venice lay : * 
Goin, and weep not; all things ſhall be well. 


[Exeunt DESDEMONA and 19 8 


Enter RoDERIGo. | 


How now, Roderige 4 


Rop. Ido not find, *that thou deal a July with. 


„ 
| Iaco. What in the contrary? 


Rob. Every day thou doff'ſt me with ſome 1 
vice, lago; and rather (as it ſeems to me now,) 
keep'ſt from me all conveniency, than ſupplieſt me 
1 the leaſt advantage of hope. 1 will, indeed, 


no longer endure it: Nor am yet perſuaded, to 


put up in peace what already” 1 have tooliſhly ſuf- 


_ fer d. 
I laco. Will you hear me, Rodetigo? 
Rob. Faith, 1 have heard too much; for your 
words, and performances, are no kin together. N 
Iaco, You charge me moſt unjuſtly. 


Rob. With nought but truth. 1 have waſted 
myſelf ont of my means. The jewels you have had 
from me, to deliver to Deſdemona, would half have 
corrupted a votariſt : You have told me — ſhe has 
received them, and return'd me expectations and 


comforts of ſudden reſpect and Wanimnee but 
1 find none. : 


2 4nd the great meſſengers of Venice Jay: 1 Thus the quarto. The 


folio reads; 
The meſſengers of Venice ay the meat." | STEEVENS. 


9 — and acquittance;] This is the reading. of the ny | 


quarts, i622. The folio reads — and acquaintance, 
dequittance is requital, 80, in King Henny V: 
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Iaco. Well; go to; very well. 
Rop. Very well! 80 to! I cannot go to, man 
noris not very well: By this hand, I ſay, it is very 


ſcurvy ; and begin to find myſelf fobb'd in it. 


Taco. Very well. 


 Rop. I tell you, 'tis not very well. I will make 
myſelf known to Deſdemona: If ſhe will return me 


my jewels, I will give over my ſuit, and repent my 


unlawful ſolicitation ; if not, aſſure 2 I will 


ſeek ſatisfaction of you. 
IAO. You have ſaid now. 


Rop. Ay, and I have ſaid. nothing, but what I 


proteſt intendment of doing, 
Iaco. Why, now ſee there's mettlein Ear and 


even, from this inſtant, do build on thee a 1 8 


opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, 


derigo: 2 Thou haſt taken againſt me a moſt . . ex ; 
ception ; but yet, I proteſt, Ihre dealt moſt 7 
in thy affair. 1 0 8 


Rob. It hath not appear d. 


_ Taco. grant, indeed, it hath not DTS ; and 
your ſuſpicion is not without wit and judgement.* 

But, Roderigo, if thon haſt that within thee indeed, 
which I have greater reaſon to believe now than 


eVer,—l mean, purpole, courage. and valour — this 


« And mall forget the office of our kia | 
% Sooner than guittance of deſert and merit.“ 
| See alſo Hamlet, Vol. XXII. p. 329, n. 9. MALONE: 
See alſo Vol. XII. p. 16, n. 2. STEEVENS, | 
pour ſuſpicion is not without wit and Judgeraent,] Shake 
ſpeare knew well, that moſt men like to be flattered on account 


of thoſe endowments in which they are moſt deficient, Hence 


lago 5 PA 24995 to this ny on Is fagacity a and ſhiewdnels. 


e 


' 
| 
| 
{ 


; 
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| 
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night ſhow it: if thon the- next night following 
enjoyell not Deſdemona, take me from this world 
with treachery, and deviſe engines for my life.“ 

Rob. Well, what is it? is it within reaſon, and 
compaſs? _ 


IAO. Sir, there 18 eſpecial combo? come 


from Venice, to depute Caſſio in Ochello's place. 


RO p. Is that true? Why, then Othello and Del- 


demona return again to Venice. 


laco. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and maker 
away with him the fair Deſdemona, unleſs bis abode 


be linger'd here by ſome accident: wherein none 
can be ſo determinate, as the removing of Caſſio. 
RoD. How do you mean — removing of him? 
Iaco. Why. by making him uncapable of Othel- 
lo's place ; knocking out his brains. 
Rop. And that you would have me do? 


IAO. Ay; if you dare do yourſelf a profit, and 
He ſups to-night with a harlot,“ and thi- 
ther will I go to him; — he knows not yet of his 


2 right. 


honourable fortune : if you will watch his going 


_ thence, (which 1 will faſhion to fall out between 


twelve and one,) you may take him at your plea- 
ſure; I will be near to ſecond your attempt, and 


* —— take me from this world with treachery, dad deviſe engines 
for my life.] To deviſe engines, ſeems to en; to contrive . 
tortures, &c, RITSON. 


S0, in King Lear : 
1 like an engine, wrench'd my frame of nature.“ 
STEEVENS, 


Dy there. is 0 e 1 Shakipenre probably wrote 


* —. MaloNx. 

He ſubs to-night with a barlot, ] The follo reads — a bene 
whic|: may be right, 
telf-will'd eee in twWo . Auron. 


Our author bas the expreſſion — «+ a peeviſh 


- 08 2 


— 


2E 


1 
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he ſhall fall between us. Come, ſtand not amazed 
at it, but go along with me; 1 will ſhow yon 
ſuch a neceſſity in his death, that you {hall think 
yourlelt bound to put it on him. It is now high 
ſapper- time, and che night grows to waſte:* about 
it. ä 

Nod. 1 will bear further for this. 

IA. ARS yoo. 8 be ee e 


1. is now bigh ſuppor-tne, ] I believe we ſhould read: 
It is now nigh ſupher- time, —. M. MASON. 

The old reading 1s the true one. There is no phraſe more com- 
mon than — «+ high time to go to bed — 10 get up, &c. High time 
is full, complete time, 

Thus Spenſer, in his Faery Queen: ; 

% High time now gan it wax for Una fair | 
„% To think of thoſe her POTS parents ——. 
Again: 

£68 High time it is this war now ended were. 

Clarendon 18 N in his uſe of this . 

SrEEVxxs. 

6 — ad the night grows to waſte: ] I ſuppoſe Iago means to ſay, 
that it is near midnight. Perhaps we ought to print — waiſt. Both | 
the old copies, the quarto, 1622, and the folio, 1623, read — 
wat, which was the old ſpelling of waif. | 

So Hamlet: 

4 In the dead waſt [wait] 18 middle of the night.“ 

See note on that paſſage, Vol. XXII. p. 42, n. 3. 

So alſo, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607: | 

ß ere the day 
| «© Be ſpent to the girdle, thou ſhalt be free.“ 
The woren however, may only mean — the night ts waſting apace. 
| MALONE. 
The laſt is certaiuly the true explanation. So, in Julius Cæſar: 
„Sir, Match is waſted fourteen days.“ SrEEVENS. 


..- 
N * * 
NaN 
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s Cc E N * III. 
Another Room in the caſlle. 


Enter OrnzLLo, Lopovico, DEsDEMONA, EMIL1A 
and Attendants, | 


Lop. I do beſcech you, fir, cronble yourſelf no 
further. 

Oru. O, pardon me; *twill do me good to walk. 

Lob. Madam, good night; Thumbly Ws Four 


ladyſhip. 

Des. Your honour is mo alc. SD 
Oi. 75 Will you walk, fir? — 
O, — Deſdemona, — 

Dis.. N My lord? 


Or. Get you to bed on the inſtant; I will be 
return'd forthwith: diſmiſs your attendant chere; 
look, it be done. 
Dxs. I will, my lord. 
[Exeunt OTHELLO, Lopovico, ak Attendants, 

'Ealtks.. How goes it now? he looks gentler than 

he did. 
Drs. He ſays, he will return incontinent: 
He hath commanded me to g0 to bed, 
And bade me to diſmils you. 

EMIL. Diſmiſs me! 


' Ds. It was his bidding; : therefore, good Emilia, | 


Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 
We muſt not now diſpleaſe him. 
EIL. I would, you had never ſeen him! 
Dxs. So would not 1; my. love doth fo approve 
him, N 
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Thatevis hisRabbornrieſs,bi Ack ane 
Fr ythee, unpin me,—Laye” grace and. favour in 


EMIL. Thave laid thoſe ſheets you bade me on 


tlie bed. 


IA, Drs. All's one 604 father! 8 how fooliſh: are 8 


our minds — 
if I do die before thee, pr "thee, ſhroud me 
no In one of thoſe ſame ſheets. . 
8 Come, come, you talk: 


22 
3%, 


Ik. Drs. My mother had a maid. call'd— Barbara; 


jur She was in love; and he, ſhe lov'd, prov'd, mad, 


And did forſake her: ſhe had a ſong of—willdw; 


An old thing twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
3 And ſhe died ſinging it: That ſong, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 


But to go hang my head all at one de., 5 


'B And Gn it Hike x Barbar. Pr'ythee, deſpatch: 


e; 
— b father 1 Thus the folio. The quarts 1625, reads— 
a one, good faith, MALONE, . | | 
7 and he, ſhe lov'd, prov'd mad, | | Ep 
5. And did for ſa le her: ] I believe that I only 6gnifics with; Soy 
an frantick, uncertain. JOHNSON, _ | 
| Mad, in the preſent inſtance, ought to wein—inconfant, Rirsow. 
We ſtill call a wild giddy girl a mad-cap : and, in the Firſt Part * 
King. Henry V1. are mentioned, | 
Mad, natural graces that extinguiſh art.” 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: | 
Come on, you mad- cap. | | | 
. in Lan 3 Labour's ny * Do you. hear, my mad ES * 
F 3 by " STREVERS.: 
aa, 8 I 144 much to do, BE. | 
But 40 go hang my head — 1 'T love ack ado 1 10 a any whing > 
but hang my head. We might read: | 
Not 10 go hang my head. | : | 
This is perhaps the only inſertion made 5 in the latter editions | 
which has improved the play. The reſt ſeem to have been added 
Ve for the ſake of awplification, or of ornament. When the imegina- 
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8 85 OTHELLO; 
Eur. Shall go fetch your de ee & 


. No, unpin we here... 


This Lodovico is a proper man. 
EIL. A very handſome man. 


Dxs. 3 88 And he pe well. 


EIL. I know a lady in Venice, who would have 


walk'd barefoot to Paleſtine, for a touch of his ne- 


| + ther ups 28 ; 1 


"Dus: The poor ſoul* ſet þ Saking® py « peamor tree, 
Sing all à green willow ; * [ Singing. 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee, 


Sing willow, mille, willow : 5 


tion bad ſubbded, and the Glad was no RY 1 by the 
horror of the adion, it became at leiſure to look round for ſpecious 
additions. This addition is natural. Deſdemona can at firft hardly 
forbear to ſing the ſong; ſhe endeavours to change her train of 
| Koughts, but her nne! at lat prevails, and ſhe ſings it. 


Jounson, 
From 1 have mück 10 do, to . that's not next, was inſerted 


after the firſt editios, as was likewiſe the ee part of = 
* ſong. STEBVENS. 


'® The, poor ſoul Ne. ] This lang; in two Peri 4 1s 8068004 in 2 
late collection of old ballads; the lines preferved here differ ſomes. 
what a 5 copy diſcovered by the i e colleQor. - 


| _Jonxson, 
9 —_ figbiag The belle reads ſinging. The paſlage, 
as has been alfeady obſerved, is not in the original copy printed in 
1622. The reading of the text is taken from a quarto of no 
authority printed in 1630. Sighing, as Mr, Steevens has obſerved, 
ie alſo the reading in the black-letter copy of this ballad is the 
_ Pepys ColleQion, which Dr. Percy followed. Sce T he Ait of 
Ancient Engliſh Poetry, I. 192. Malou s. 


Sing all @ green willow; &c.] la the Caller of rei 


Inventions ITY 4to. 1578, there is alſo a ſoug to which the burden 
Umm. * | 
1 Willow, willow, willow; bog all of recs willow; 


Sing all of greene willow thall be ,my e. rg 
big. L. i. STERVENS. 15 


0 


Pr ves, hie thee; he' ll come ANON, 


moans ; y 


: » 4 * — 4 i *. #- 1 &7 
"3.4 


Sing willow; Gc. 


g willow, willow, willow ; 5.01262 


© ME all a green willow muſ be my  garlind, | 


.; s - 
„ 


Let nobody blame him, his ſeorn 1 vorort =” 


Nay, that s not next —Hark who 1 18 it that knocks: ? 


EMIL. It is the wind. 


. Des. 1 call'd my love, (falſe love 2; but what ſaid 


he then? 
Sing willow, . | 5 
if I court mo women, 22 couch with mo men. * 


I. freſh 1 ke.] | Theſe lines are formed with. foe 
idditions from two coupleis of the original long; „„ 
« The cold fireams ran by him, his eyes wept apace; ; 
% O willow, &. 


«4 The ſalt tears fell from him, which drowned bis face; | 


| {580 O willow, &c. S 
The mute birds ſate by bim, wade t: tame by his mones; X: 
+ % O willow, &c. 


0 The ſalt tears fell from him, which foften'd the ones.“ 


« Let nobody blame kim, his ſcorn I approve,] In the original: | 
Let nobody blame wy her Neri I do prove, ; 

* O willow, kc. © bo 
. 8 was born to be fair ; ; TE to die tc ker love.” 


L I cal my . falſe love 5 This coupler 3 is not in che ballad, 
R 5 
— 4 8 3 
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The froſt nens ran by her, and, mamure her 


Her ſalt tears fell from her; avs of 7 4 1 Annes REIN 
Lay vy theſe: '$ 


F 
| 
vl 
. 
. i 


MALONE, 


MALoN E. 


© WIG. = ee. 


The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 


1 — . 4 But one night with 8 Matont. 150 


O'S 
"7, + 
ot ö 2 
* a 


244 - OTHELLO, * 
So, get thee MENG geb night. Mine he. do tick; fc 
Doth that bode weeping? ß aw 

MIL e neither here nor there. at 
Dxs. I have hearditfaid ſo./—O, theſe. men ele 2 

1 | men! ey 
' Doſt thou in conſcience think, —tell me, Ai = — for 
That there be women do abuſe ther hnſbands 7A 
In ſuch groſs kind? 
EI. There be ſome ſuch, no queſtion. 

| Des. Would'fi thon do ſuch a deed 15 all the wo 
world? _ | Ws 

"Pic. Why, would not Tour Eq 
! =. No; by thas beiveaty light! 2 

Full. Nor 1 neither by this heavenly light; — 

1 might do't as well i'the dark. Tc 
Des. Would'ſt thou do fach a deed for all the _ 
Pod? Bu 
EuII. The world is a a huge ching: 'Tis a  gren If 

CET. price 5 1 Ar 

% For a ſmall vice. - _ 3 a 


Des. Good troth, 1 think ho would not. 3 


EIL. By my troth, I think, I ſhould ; and un- pal 
do't, when I had done. Nr 1 would x not do 


whitch i is the eomplatin; not of a woman forſaken, . but of: a man 
rejected. Theſe lines were properly added whe it was accom- 

modated to a woman. JOHNSON. _ . | | | 
* —— you'll couch with mo men.] This verb. is found alſo in 


„0, if chou couck 


It is uſed likewiſe in The Merchant of Venice: 2 
„ coucling with the lawyer's clerk,” Srrxvzns. 


2 T have heard it ſaid ſo.] This as well as s the NN ſpeech, | 85 


is emitted! in the tut guarto.” STERVENS. x 


e. 


le 


ſuch 1 thing for a joint-ring;* nor for welle of 
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lawn; nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any 


petty exhibition: but, for the whole world, - Why, 
who would not make her huſband a cnckold, to 
wake him a monarch! ? I ſhould venture PUrgUnny 8 
for't. _ | | 


Dxs. Reihrew 1 if 1 would 8s ſuch a wrong 


for the whole world. | 
EMIL. Why, the wrong is but a wrong the 

world; and, having the world for your labour, 

's a wrong in your own world, nag. n W | 


quickly make it right, 


Des. I do not think, there is any ſach woman. 


EMIL. Yes, a dozen; and as many 


10 the vantage, as would ſtore the woda they 
plwKay'd for, 
Bat, 1do think, * 


And monk our treaſures 3 into foreign laps; * 


' — 5 a W e 1 Anciently a common token among 
The nature of theſe rio gs will be beſt e by 2 


lovers. 


1 


pallage | in Dryden's Don Sebaflian : | 
a curious artift wrought them, 


M To the vantage,] i. e. to boot, over and above. 


But, I do think,” &c,] 
omitted i in the firſt quarto. 


7 And pour our treaſures into foreign laps ;] 
zuthor's poems; 


With Joints ſo cloſe as not to be perceiv'd ; 


Yet are they both each other's counterpart: 


Her part had Juan inſcrib'd, and his had Zayda, 


(You know thoſe names are theirs) and, 
A heart divided in two halves was plac 4. 


Now. if the rivets of thoſe rings inclos'd, 
Fit not each other, I have forg'd this lye : 3 * - 
| STzEVENS. | 


But if they join, you muſt for ever part.“ 


STEEVENS. 


7 


it is their knſbands' fats. . 
If wives do fall; Say, that they: ſlack their Logins, 


in the midſt, 


'$TE&VENS. 
The remaining on of this n is 


. Robbe d other beds revenues of their rents.” | 


WW 


4 I; 4 5 


so, in one of 3 


| Mol. . 


—— — 
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Or elſe break out in peeviſh ET IE 
Throwing reſtraint upon us; or, ſay, they ftrike us, 
Or ſcant our former having* i in delpite; 
þ Why, we have galls; and, e we have ſome 

eee ee, 
Vet have we ſome revenge. Let Boten e 
| Their wives have ſenſe like them: 5 they ſee, and 
Tra ſmell, 
And have their palates both top ſweet and ſour, 

As huſbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change ns for others? Is it ſport?” 

I think it is; And doth affection breed it? 

I chink, it doth; Is't frailty, that thus errs? 

It is ſo too: And have not we affections? 
Deſires for ſport? and frailty, as men have? 


Then, let them uſe us well: -elſe, let 1 know, 


The ills we do, their ills inſtruct us to.“ 


Ds. Good night, good guy: Henven me ſuch | 


uſage ſend,” 


Not to Pick bad from bad; but. be) bad, mend! 


I Excunt, E 


our former having =] Our kerne allowance of W 


Jokxsox. 
8 


bad ſuppoſed this paſſage itſelf to need amendment: 
«'Your honour and your goodneſs feaci me to it.“ 
perhaps no rhyme was intended. SrExVvexS. 


This paſlage, [in Ozkello,] as has been already 1 is not 
in the quarto, 1622. The reading of my text [/o] is that of the | 
| folio, 1623, The modern editors, following an alteration made 
vy the editor of the ſecond folio, read —infirud us zo. Our poet, 
for the ſake of rhyme, often uſes an uncommon phraſeology; 1 have 


| l adhered to the autberftick copy. MALONE, 


— Heaven me i” Yiage fad,] yath ufes is the as. of he 


2 * 


' las ſenſe like them e] Sue is uſed bre as in Hamlet, for 
T Senſation, or ſenſual appetite. See Vol. XXII. p. 228, n. 9. 
5 ——1nftruQ us to.] Mr, Malone, in the following note, has 
deſcribed and rejected a corredion which 1 bave received on the 
authority of the following paſſage in Pericles, Till this inſtant I 


M ALONE, 


„ O 5 ro 


A C T v. 8 5 C E N. * 1. 
A Street, 
Enter laco ind Roprnico. 


140. "RY land behind this bulk; ; caight1 will 
he come: 


Wear thy good rapier bare, 1 put it TY ts 15 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; Vil be at by elbow: £ 


It makes us, or it mars us; think on aA. 

And fix moſt firm thy relolution. | 

| Rop. Be near at hand; I may miſcarry in't. 
AGO, Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy 


:fword:= 7 þ Retir es to a little diſtance. ; 


Rob. I have no great devotion to the deed; 


And yet he has given me ſatisfying reaſons. 
Tis but a man Sone: — forth. my ſword; he dies. 


Goes 10 his ſtand, 


T Taco, I AED rubb” d this young qua almoſl to 5 


the lenſe, 


. And he grows angry. N o, | whether ne kill Caſſio, 


folio, and of the ſubſequent ehen; but the 914 quarts has, 
fuch uſage ſend. U ſage is an old word lor es and, 1 I think, 


better than uſes. O BXSON,. 
I have rubb'd this young quat almof 10 the ſen ſe, 


And he grows angry.] This is a paſlage much canttover ted 
among the editors, Sir T. Hanmer reads quah, a gudgeon; not 


that a gudgeon can be rubbed to much ſenſe, but that a man groſely 


de ceived is ollen called a guagton. Mr. Upton reads — guatl, 


which he proves, by much learning, to be a very cholerick bird, 


Dr. Warbuiton retains gnat, which is found in the early quarts. 
Theobald would introduce bit, a ſmall bird of«that name, 1 have 
| followed the text of the folio, and hid and fourth quartos. 
NY 8 780 in ihe midland counties is a pimple, which by rubbing | 


Ks 


7 1 — 4 tf” 9 R % : 
5. p . | | Shs. 
- 7 3 13 « * 
| N. S L445. 
t A% 4 | A * 8 8 | * 4. | 
1 7 R * 8 ' 
— * * © + Ts 
* 


Or Calſio bim. or SI do kill ae lee | 
Every way makes my gain: Live Roderigo, 
= He calls me to a reſtitution large 
+» Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb' d from him.) 
Vs gifts to Deſdemona; 
It muſt not be: if Caſſio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty 1 in his life, | 

That makes me ugly; and, beſides, the Moor 


Yo, he muſt die —But ſo, 1 hear him coming. 


\ 


88 Cassi. ; 


Rob. I know bis 22 'tis be :— Villain, thou dieſt. 


language a ſcab. To rub to the ſenſe, is to rub to the quick, JounsoN. 
© REED. 
knen ce is plagued in all creatures in the world.” 


be a yong quat of the firſt yeeres revennew, * ſome auſtere and 
ſullen. -fac'd Reward,” &c. 8 
Such another thought occurs in Ben Jonſon! $ Catiline: : 
4 muſt have their diſgraces fill new rubb' d, 5 
To make them ſmart.” &. „ 


ö eued by ta ling the View of France, as it flood in the yeare. of our 


Lord, 1598: * and be aſſured that where it rubbeth the French 1 


itche till it ſmart,” Kc. STEEVENS. 
u gain:] The quartos read—my came, | STEEVENS. b 


— — that 1 bobb'd from him,] That I fool'd him out of. K 
105 formerly ſignified a mock, or jeer. Coles renders it in bis 


| PDidionary, 1679, by ſenna, as Ks does bobb'd by illuſus. MaloOoxE. 


To bob for filh is likewiſe a technical term amyng thoſe who 


delight in angling. Thus, in a well-known lice deſcribing a giant's 
occupat on: . 


8 FS fat ves a 0k, aud bobb's for whales,” STEEVERS, 


May unfold me to him; there ſtand Lin much peril: y | 


{RoW ge his poſt, ond makes a * at Cassio. 


* is made to tear or is rubbed to ae. N is called A guat N 
=. EM by the ſame mode of ſpeech, as a low fellow is now termed in low 


The ſame explanation 8 in A GLENS in the year 1748. : 


. 8 P | "=p So, in The Devil's Law: Caſe, 1623: « 0 young quot! incon- 


. 


Again, in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 1609: e ks 


Again, in the Preface to Robert Dallington's Method of Travel, : 
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Cas. That chruſt had Beer mine entiny indeed, © 
Bat that my coat is better than thou think'ſt ; 
1 will make proof of thin. „ 
| LE | Draws, and wand; Ronnie. 12405 
Roy. pK ., J am lain! + £5 
IAO tes from his poſt, cuts CASSIO behind 
in the leg,” and exit. : 
Cas. I am maim'd for ever —Help, ho! he 
„ murder! o L Falls, 5 


Enter Orumzo at a Ae | 


Oru. The voice of Cate lage keeps his word. 

Rob. O, villain that I am!" | 

On. - Hark! 'tis even ſo. 
Cas. O, help! ho! light! a ſurgeon! _ 

_ Orn. Tis he; — 0 brave Iago, honeſt, and jalt, | 
That baſt ſuch noble ſenſe of thy friend's wrong! 
Thou teacheſt me. Minion, your dear lies dead, 
And your fate hies apace: *—Strumpet, I come: 


Forth of my heart thoſe char thine te. are 2 


8 XAT; 

x 5 7 * 5 PE <7 
8 Aa. ten 3 1 maims Caſſio in the leg. in b ', 
of What he had juſt heard him ſay, from which he ſuppoſed that hie 
body was defeoded by ſome ſecret armour. MALONE, 7 
And your ſake hits apace:] Thus the firſt quarto. The ſecond. 
quarto and the folio read—And your unbleft Pe lies. c | 

> STEBVEND. 
8 Forth of my ard be.] Thus the firſt quarts. | "The 5 
"reads For- Of. STEEVENS, - 


Mr. Whalley obſerves to me "that the tis. of the Vines” is 12 


the true one. Forth fignifies both out and from. 50. in Hamlet: | 
% Forts at your eyes your ſpirits wildly pep. | | 

Again, in Jonſon's Volpones _ 

| « Forth the reſolved corners of his eyes." 


Mr. Henley had alſo made the ſame obſervation, and in proof 15 


of it 8 * ee palloges'f from King 1 ere Ws 


2560 Lorne APD HEL 10 
Thy bed, Laſt flain'd, {hall with luft's blood he 
e 33 8 OTHELLO, 


kur Lobovrco, and GraTIANo, ai a diſtance. 


| 15. What TON no walch? no o paſſage? mur- 
MES der! murder. 
GRA. Tis ſome miſchance; che cry 18 very dire. 


5 FF -”; 

Cas. O, help! | 
Lon. | Hark! | 
Rob. . 0 wretched villa! 


| Loy. Two or threes groans ;—it is a heavy night: 

Theſe may be. counterleits; let's think't unſafe 
Jo come in to the cry, without more help. 
at No N come! then mall I bleed to death. 


1 1 Hecke my naked villainy | 
5 Wich old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ.” 
Again: by | 
| „Faith, none but Humphrey Houre, that call'd your grace, 
To breakfaft once, forth of my company.” RED. 


For off [once propoſed by Mr. Steevens] is the conjedural read- 
ing introduced by the editor of the ſecond folio, aud is one of a 
thouſand proofs of capricious; alterations made i in that copy, without 
any regard to the moſt ancient editions. The original reading is 
_ undoubtedly the true one, 80, in Mount Tabor, or the Privale Exer- 
ciſes of a penitent Sinner, 1639: +, —— whilſt all this was acting, 


there came forth of another door at the tarthen end of the ge > two 
| * mens” &, MALORE. 


9 —— fab No paſcager? nobody going by? 

| Jousson. 

| $9, in The Comedy of Errors : 1 SE 
No io the Rirring hoſſage of. the day. F STELVENS, 2 5 


* a heavy nigit :] A thick cloudy night, in which an ambuſk : 
| may be commodioully laid. Jounson. | 


So, in Meaſure-for Meaſure : : | „ 
. * che * middle ef the igt. | süss. 


be 


1 


Oo 


N, 


Enter Iaco, with a light, 


Lon. Hark! 


Gra. H Here's one comes in bis hir, with light | 


and weapons. 


"Ito: Who's there? whoſe PTS is this that 


— 


cries on murder ?* | 
Lov. We do not know. _ 
Iaco. 3 8 
Cas. Here, here; for heaven's ſake, help me. 


Taco. 2 «Whar's the matter? 


Gra. This is Othello! s ancient, as I take it. 
Loop. The ſame, indeed ; a very valiant fellow, 
| 1460. What are you here, that cry ſo grievoully ? 


Cas. Iago? O, I am ſpoil'd, undone by villains! 
; Give me ſome help. 
_ Taco, O me, lieutenant! what villains have done 


this? 1 ; 
Ons. 1 think, that one of them i is hereabout, 


7 —— whoſe noiſe i is Uis, t that cries on 3 5 Thus the quarto, 
1622, and the folio, 1623; and ſuch was the phraſeology of Shak- 
ſpeare' s age. So, in Eaftward Hoe, a comedy, 1605; | 


Who cries on murder? lady, was it you?“ | 
That line is a parody on one in The Spaniſh Trogrdy, —The 
editor of the fecond folio, who altered whatever he did not under- 


To cry on“ any thing, 1s not, I believe, a phraſe more - 
cient than to “ cry out” on any thing. In a Hoy IJ. F. II. 
| theſe prepolitions a& together in one line: 


„% And that ſame word even now cries ont on us." 


required only one of them.—1 mention theſe citcumflances, that the 


Did you not hear a cry? 


— 


ſtand, for cries on ſubſtituted crits out, an bus: been followed uy. all 
the modern editors. MALONE.. | | | 


Perhaps they would both allo have been employed in the 9 8 
under conſideration; but that the ftrudure of out author's veiſe 


enormous guilt of the ſecond folio, and its copiers; my be in ſome 5 
degree extenuated, 3 „ | Pt 


252 os, OTHELLO, 


And cannot make away. 
140. O treacherons diane — 


What are you there ? come in, and give ſome help, 
[To Lopovico and . | 


Rod. 0, help me here! 
| Cas, That's one of them. 


*, Il o. ſtabs RODERIGO, 
Rop. 0 damn d lago! ! v inhuman dog _ 
0 „ 


IAdo. Kill men the FRY Where be theſe 


bloody thieves ?.— 


How filent is this town! Ho! murder! r! : 


What may you be? are you of good, or evil?“ 
Lop. As you ſhall PROVE Us, praiſe us. 


Io. VVV —— Lodovico! 


_ Lov. He, fir. 


Taco. I cry you merey 3. Here J Caſſio bur 


By villains. 
GRA. Caſſio 2 
Iaco. Howi is it, ; brother ? 
Cas. My leg i is cut in two. = 
0 IAco. Marry beten forbid 1 — 


K duet Tl bind it with my ſhirt, | 


Enter BIAx ca. 


Brax. What is the matter, ho? who | ist chat 


cry'd? 
laco. ene is 't that cya? 


4, — are you of good, or nil ?] So, in Hamlet : 
"BG * Art thou A oh rk of health! 2 or or goblin damn'd ?” 


TAGO. e 0 murderous ſlave! Os! 


my > bi Po wo. 


rv. 


= 
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Han, O my dear Caſſio; my ſweet Caſſio! 


0 Caſſio! Caſſio! Caſſio! 


Taco. O notable net ooo. way yon f 1 55 
. pedk 


Who they ſhould 5 that have thus mangled you? Fw 


Cas. No. 


ORE TOM forry, to find you thus: : 1 have been 7 


to ſleek you. 


| Taco, Lent me a garter: | 0.—0, 7 or 2 chair, : 
To bear him eafily hence! 
BiAN. Alas, he faints :=O Caſſio! Caſſio f Caf 


| 1aco. Gentlemen all, 1 do ſuſpect this traſh. 


To be a party in this injury. — 2 
Patience a while, good Caſſio.— Come, come; Ne 


Lend mea light. Know we this face, or no? 
Alas! my friend and my dear countryman,, 
Roderigo? ne: Les, ſure ;—O heaven! . | 
Gra. What, of Venice? RE! f 
. Even he, ſir; did you know him? | 
Gra. Know king © ay. 
| I,aco. Sigvior Gratiano? I cry you 8 815 9 
Gon; 


Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe. my manners, . 


That ſo negleGed 3 
GR, Nan glad to ſee you. 


Taco. How do you, Cafſio?—O, a chair, a chair! ; 


C Lhd me 4 gerte: be.] This bh is | omitted in the fir 


quarts. STEEVENS. 


3 To be a party in this injury.] Thus the folio. The quarts, 


1622, reads—to bear a fart in this. MALONE. 


4 Alas! my friend, and my dear Sani This paſſage it incon- 
_ teflably 3 chat Tago was meant for a W STEEVENS, 


— 


* OTHELLO, 


GRA. Roderigo ! 5 e e 
IAO. He, he, tis be 0, dhnt's well ſaid: 1 — 


the chair - [4 chair brought i in. 


. Some good man bear him carefully from hence ; 
Pi} fetch the general's ſurgeon, —For you, miſtreſs, 
| [To Blanca 


g Save you your labour, —He that lies Lain here, | 


Caſho, 


Was my dear friend: What Ee was 8 you * 


Cas. None in the world; nor dol know the man. 
Ido. [To Bian.] What look you pale —0, 
bear him out o' the air.— 

(csu ssi0 and Rob. are borne of. 
Stay you, good gentlemen :! | — Look you hs 
. miſtreſs? 
Do you perceive che gaſtneſo⸗ of bet eye? 
Nay, if you ſtare,” we ſhall hear 1 more anon := 


. good i. ] Thus the folio. The Jp reads — 
e STEEVENS, | 


That the original is the true reading, may be colleded a the 


fituation and feelings of the parties on the ſcene, No reaſon can 
be aſſigned why Lodovico and Greatiano ſhould immediately quit the 


ſpot where they now are, before they had heard from lago further 
_ particulars of the attack on Caffio, merely becauſe Caſſio was borne 
off: whereas, on the other hand, his miſtreſs, Bianca, who has been 
officiouſly offering him allftance, would naturally endeavour to ac- 
company him to his lodgings, STEEVESN. 


There ſcems to me to be a very good reaſon aſſignable why theſe 


two gentlemen ſhould immediately.quit the ſpot on Caſho's being 


borne off, viz. to aſſiſt bim or ſee him properly taken care of, rather 
than to flay and gratify their curiofity. Reſped for the perſon 


appointed Othello's ſucceſſor, if vot perſonal regard, would, I 
ſhould think, naturally have diQated ſuch a proceeding, had they 


not been ftopped by lago's deſiring them not to go. Rev. 
6 


Jeftures. STEEVENS. | 


7 * a), if you Aare,] 50 the folio. The quartos read _  flirre. 
| | Srazvzns. 


— the gaſtneſs — ] 80, the folio. The quartos: read 


* 


o * 


kk. Gn 4 


= = 00 0. 
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Behold her wall: 1 pray you, lock upon berg 


Do you ſee, gentlemen? nay, guiltineſs win 1 ſpeak, 


T npogh 8 were out of nle.* 
| | {| 


Enter EMILIA. 


Kult. fin what's che matter; what's the mat- 
ter, huſband? | 


e. Caſſio hath here been ſet on in ke Wr, 


hy Roderigo, and fellows that are ſcap'd; 
He's almoſt lain, and Roderigo dead. 
Ell. Alas, good gentleman? alas, good Caſio! 


Jaco. This is the fruit of, whozing. —Pr' Rane, 


Emilia, 


Go know of Caſſio where he Gore a ro-night: — 


i 


4 * —— guillineſs will al. Cs 
Though tongues were out of uſ?,] $0, in at; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
+ With moft miraculous organ.“ | Suva. 


| 99 Pr'ythee, Emilia, : 


Go know. of Caſſio where he ſupp'd te-ntell J In the laſt ſcene of 
the preceding act laga informs Roderigo, that Caſſio was to ſup 
with Bianca; that he would accompany Caſſio to her houſe, and 
would take care to bring him away from thence between twelve 
and one. Cafho too had himſelf informed Iago, in Ad. ſc. i. 
that he would ſup with Bianca, and Iago had promiſed to meet 
him at her houſe. Perhaps, however, bere Iago choſe to appear 
ignorant of this fad, couſcious that he had way-laid Caſho, and 
therefore deſirous of being thought ignorant of bis motions Sung - 


the evening. MALONE. 


| Yet, how happens it, . Bie inllead of, arab | 


Supp” « &c. did not auſwer, addreſing herſelf to oye; : 
NI. you know, . 
He ſupp'd &c.? 


The former line being imperfeQ, ſome ſuch words might have been 
omitted. Or perhaps, our author was unwilling that Bianca ſhould 
ſay in the preſence of Iago's wife, that he too bad been of Caſſfio's. 
iupper-party; and heuce this ſeeming inconſiſtency. STEEVENS, 


. : 
_——— 
- 
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„„ OTHELLO, 
What, do yon ſhake at chat! 2 


" Bran. He ſapp'd at my koule; but 1 therefor 


ſhake not. 


| Taco. O, did he ſo ? 1 change. you, go with me. 


EMIL. Fye, fye upon thee, ſtrumpet! 


Bran. I am no ſtrumpet; but of Rte as honeſ, 


As yon that thus abuſe me. 
EMIL. As 1? foh! the upon thee) 


Jaco. Kind gentlemen, lers 8⁰ lee Pray: Caſſio 


dreſs'd:— 
Come, miſtreſs, you muſt tell us another tale.— 


Emilia, run you to the citadel, 1 


And tell my lord and lady what has happ'd. — 
Will you go on, I pray — This is the night, "ol 
5 That ethes makes me; or fordoes me mine” ; 


8 c E N E n. 
4 Bedchamber Dzspznons f in bed aſtech. 4 4 light 
| NY burning. 

| Enter OTRELLO. 


Orn. It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul, — 
Let me not name it to you, you chaſte flars — 


tr fordoes me fut. To fordo, is to unde, to rain, to 


deſtroy. So, in Hamlet: 
did, with deſperate hand, 

| © Fordo its own life.“ * 
Agaio, in the Interlude of Facob and Eſau, 1568: 

Hf God were fo e I would that were Jordans. 

| STEEVENS» 

see vol. XXII. p- 95, n. 2. W . 

v 1t is the cauſe, it is the couſe, my ſoul, — 


Weed me not name it —1 The W of this foliloquy * makes 


Lad 


” 


1 
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ir is the canſ#t==Vet nl not ſhed her blood; 


Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than oe, 
Aud ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. 


4 Takes off his ſaord; 


Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more' men. * 


Put out the ght and then . out the Raus 


it obſcure. The meaning, I think, is this tam. bete ( fays 


Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror, What is. the 


reaſon of this perturbation? Is it want of reſolution to do juſtice? 
Is it the dread of ſhedding blood? No; it is not the adion that 
ſhocks me, but it is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul ; let me not name 
it to you, ye chaſte ſtars! it is the cauſe. JouxsOx. 


Othello, full of horror at the cruel adion which he is about to 
perpetrate, ſeems at this inſtant to be ſeeking his juſtification, from 
repreſenting to himſelf Hie cauſe; i, e. the en of the provoca- 


tion he had received, STEEVENS, 


1 Yet fhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men, ] This i is the ſecond 
attempt of Othello to jufliſy what he has undertaken. - Firſt he 
fays, It is the cauſe, i. e. bis own cauſe; now he is willing to ſuppoſe 


himſelf the preventer of miſchief to others. STEEVENS, . 
* Put out the light, and then put out the light: J av ſhould be thus 
printed: | 
Put out the light, and 5 Ee out the light! 


The meaning is, I will put out the light, and ten progecd to the 


execution of my purpoſe, But the expreſſion of putting out the 


light, bringing to mind the effeds of the extindion. of the light of 


life, he breaks ſhort, and queſtions himſelf about the effeds of this 
metaphorical extindtion, introduced by a repetition of his firſt 


words, as much as to ſay, —But hold, let me firſt weigh the re- 


flections which this expreſſion ſo naturally excites, WARBURTON. 


This has been conſidered as a very difficult line. Fielding makes 
Betterton and Booth diſpute about it with the author himſelf in the other 
world. The punQuation recommended by Dr. Warburton, gives 


a ſpirit to it which I fear was not intended. It ſeems to have been 
enly a play upon words, To pul the light out was a phraſe for to kill. 
In The Maid's Tragedy, Melautius ſays £7 

„ Tis a juſtice, anda big one; 

% To put the light out of ſuch baſe offenders.“ FARMER. 


This phraſe is twice uſed in Sidney s Arcadia, for killing a lady, 


p. 460, and 470, edit. 1633. 


Again, in an unpubliſhed play called The Second Maiden's Tre- 


tedy, by George Chapman, liceuſed by Sir Wien Buc, OQober 
Vol. XXIII. AY 


oy .OTHELLO, 


If 1 quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
I can 3 e lgnt reſtore, 


| $8, 1 (now in the library of the url of Shelburne, who 


honoured we with the uſe of it: ) 
«K — O foul of cunning! 
© Came that arch ſubtilty from thy lady' s counſel, 
4 Or thine own ſudden craft? confeſs to me 


©«© How oft thou haſt been a bawd to their cloſe vdo, | 


« Or all thy light goes out.“ STEEVENS. 


Put out the light, and then put out the light: ] This is one of 


the paſſages to which Lalluded in a note on As you lite it, Vol. VIII. 
p. 343, in which, by a modern regulation, our poet's words 
have obtained a meaning, which in my opinion was not in his 
thoughts. Mr. Upton was the firſt perſon who introduced the 
conceit in this line, which has been RODS fiance his book appeared, 
| 7 pointing it thus: 
Put out the light, and then—Pit out the light ! ke. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation gives a 


ſpirit to this paſlage that was not intended. The peet, I think, 


meant merely to ſfay,— “ I will now put out the lighted taper which 


1 bold, and then put out the light of life;” and this introduces bis 


ſubſequent rejleGion and compariſon, juſt as aptly, as ſuppoling the 
latter words of the line to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in the begin- 
ning of it, which cannot be done without deftroying that equiyoque 
and play of words of which Shakſpeare was ſo fond. 
| There are few images which occur more frequently in his works 
than this. Thus, in in Henry VI. Part III. the dying Clifford 
ſays, 
— 40 Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies.“ 
Again, in Macbeth : 
Es « Out, out, brief candle!“ 
Again, in King Henry VIII: | | | 
= „% This candle bures not clear: tis I muſt fouff it; 
«© Then out it goes. 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece: 
| de Fair torch, .bura out thy light, and lend it not 
„% To darken her, whoſe light excelleth thine!” _ 
Let the words — put out ker light, ſtand for a moment in the place 
of —darken her, and then the ſentence will run Burn out thy light, 


Jair torch, and lend it not to put cut her light, whoſe light is more 
excellent than thine. In the very ſame ſtrain, ſays Othello, „ let 


me fir extinguiſh the ligit I now held, and then tut out the light of 
life. But how different in effed and importance are theſe two ads! 
The extinguiſhed taper can bs liglited again, but the light of Life, 
| when once We can never, alas, be felumined!“ 


222 


A 


Shonld I repent me: but once put out thine,* — 
Thou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature,“ 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relume.* When 1 have pluck d 


10 
thy role," 
I cannot give it vital growth again, ; 
It needs muſt wither :>-P 11 ſmell it on the . 
„ | Krffing her. £ 
* O balmy b - thine doſt almoſt Pets | 
. Juſtice to break ber ſword One more, one more.— 
0 Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, - 
© And love thee after: :—One more, and. this the 
d, laſt: 
\ 
a The queſtion: is not, which regulation renders the paſfage moft 
Kk, elegant and ſpirited, but what was the poet's idea. — I believe, 
1 however, that Shakſpeare wrote —aud then put out iy light; and 
is the reading of the original copy in a ſubſeqeent line, —— but 
1e once put out fAine, ſeems to me to countenance this emendation. 
- 5m The Merchant of Venice the word 1 is uſed with equal am- 
* viguity : 
| « Let me give light, but let | me not be Light," MALONE. 
p 3 put out thine,] Thus the quarto. The folio reads—put 
| out thy light. I have choſen the former reading for the ſake of 
_ meaſure, and to eſcape a uſeleſs repetition of the word —lzght. | 
SkEEVENS. 
7 Thou cunning fl Potters of excelling ts; 3 So, in Palmerin 
D'0liva, 1588, p. 12 — thoſe that beheld her, eſteemed her 
for the chiefeſ "ues of mann RAC ever nature framed.” 
REED: 
e That | can thy light relume.] Thus the folio. The firſt quarto— 
| velurns the ſecond quario—relumine, STEEVENS, | 8 
Our poet has illume for illuminate, in Hamlet: 
-C % Had made his courſe, to illume that part of heaven, | 
i Where now it burns.” MArouũB x. 
1 9 —— thy roſe, ] Thus the folio, The quarts e roſe. 
. | Again, the quarto reads, 
4 —— I'll ſmell it on the tree,” 
% Abe folio, | | . 
s 66 rb ſmell thee « on the. tree. srrxvrxs. 


8 2 


— — I. —' — . > I 7 


„ re. 


| So ſweet was ne'er ſo fatal. I muſt weep, 
Bat they are cruel tears: This ſorrow's heavenly ;* 
It ſtrikes, where it doth love. — She wakes— 


Drs. Who's there? Othello ? 


Ann. Ay, Defdemona, : 


Ds. Will you come to bed. my lord? 

Oru. Have you pray'd to-night, Deſdemona ? 7 
Dis. Ay, my lord. 
Ora, If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 


 Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight, 


Drs. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that? 


Org. Well, do it, and be brief; I will, walk by: 
I wouid not kill thy unprepared ſpirit ; 


No, Heaven forefend !—1 would not killthy ſonl. 


Ds. T alk you of killing! 1 
„ OS. do. 


' Dzs. | Then, heaven 


Re — kk forrow's keavenly;] This tenderneſs, with which ! 
| lawent the puniſhment which juſtice compels me to inflict, is a. 

holy paſſion. | 
| I wiſh theſe two lines could be honeflly ejeded. Iti is the fate of 
| Shakſpeare to counterad his own pathos. JOHNSON. | 
Perhaps the poet would not have retained both theſe images, 


had he publiſhed the play himſelf, though in the burry of com- 


Poſition he threw them both upon paper. The firſt ſeems adopted a 
from the fabulous hiſtory of the crocodile, the ſecond from a 
Paſſage in the (ſcripture. STEEVENS, - 


»Whom the Lord loveth, be chafteneth.” NI. Mizon. 


| — { would not kill thy ſoul. ] Sir W. D' Ave nant bas bor- 
rowed this thought ia his Aibovine King of Lombardy, 1629: 


am not fraught with devil's ſpleen ; I would 
Not hurt thy ſoul,” 


Otkello appears to have been a penis of his author; for be has 


beſto ved on him that piety which he had re fuſed to , See 
Fu: XXII. p. 2 216, n. 7. SIEEVEDS, | 
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Have mercy on me! 


Orn. „ Alien; with all my heart! 
Des. If you ſay fo, 1 hope I, will not kill me, 
Org. Humph! . 
Des. And yet I fear you; Tor you are fatal chen, 


When your eyes roll ſo: Why! ſhould fear, I know 
not, 


Since <cilineſs I know not; but yet, 1 feel, 1 I fear. 


Oru. Think on thy fins. 


Drs, > They are loves I bear to you. 7 
Ora. Ay, and for that thou dieſt. 


DEs. That death's vanatural, that kills for 
loving.“ — 1 3 
Alas, why gnaw you ſo your ether lip? - 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame: 
Theſe are portents; but yet, I ROPE, I OE 
They go. not Point on me. 


4 Slncs cuiltiveſs I know not; but 5 1 feel, I fear. J Read, 
Since gvilt J know not; but yet, I feel, I fear. | 
Guillineſs has been already miſprinted ſor guilt. [See p. 255, 
line, 2, ] It is impoſſihle that Shakſpeare ſhould lengiven 2 word 
werely to ſpoil bis metre. RITSOx. 


The chivalry of criticiſm does not, in my opinion, require us 


to defend the old copies { thoſe giannams of the tage, balba denars 


cut ) when they ſo groſsly offend againſt the laws of metre. In 
tbe earlier part of this work I have got rid of ſome of their de- 
formities, but in this and a few of the latter plays I have been 
conteat with expoſing them, being certain that their uotoriety will 
hereafter prove the means of ſecuting a privilege Which, reſpcQing 
the preſent editors, may be litigated. SIEEVENS, 


5 That death's unnatural, that kills for loving. ] This thought is 
likewiſe found in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, a poem, by 


H. L. 16 mo. 1597: 


% Unnatural, which kill 1 you ſhould kiſſe.“ 
Again, in our poet's King Richard III: 

„ It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, | = 

ES... "TE be reveng 4 on bim that loveth tlec.” MALONE, 
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Orn. DE Peace, and Ye ſtill! 
Dxs. I will ſo; What s the matter? 


Or. That handkerchief, which I ſo low d, and 
Ny gave thee, 

Thou gav'ſt to Caſſio. 
Dxs. „ by m my life and font; 
Send for the man, and alk him. 
Ork. Sweet ſoul, take heed, 
Take heed of perjury; thou'rt on thy death-bed. 


Drs. Ay, but not t yet to dic. 


OTH. | Yes, preſently: 

Therefore counſels thee freely: of thy lin; $ 

For to deny each article with oath, _ 5 

Cannot remove, nor choke, the ſtrong conception, 

That 1 do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

-Dxs$: Then, Lord have mercy on me! 
OTH; --- e ſay, amen, 

Ds. And have you mercy too! l never did 
Offend you in my life; never lov'd Caſſio, 

But with ſuch general warranty of heaven 

As I might love: I never gave him token. 


 OrHn. By heaven, 1 ſaw my handkerchief in his 


hand. 

O perjar'd woman! thou doſt tone my heart, 
And mak'ſt me call, what intend to do.— 
A murder, which 1 thought a ſacrifice :* 


5 4 murder, which I thought a ſacrifice : 1 Thi; line is difficult. 


 Thow hafl hardened my heart, and makeff me kill thee with the rage 


of a murderer, when 1 thought to have ſacrificed thee to Jultice with 
the calmneſs of a prieſt Ariking a victim. 


It muſt not be omitted, that one ef the elder quartos 8 


thou doſt floxe thy heart; which I ſuſpe& to be genuine. The 
meaning then will be,— thou force me to diſmiſs thee from the 


world in the Rate of = murdered. without Preparation for death, 
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I ſaw the handkerchief. 
\ Drs. e He found it then; 


1 never gave it him :—Send for him hither, 
And let him confeſs a truth. + | 


OTH. - 5 He hatk eos telt d. 
Des. What, my lord? 5 
Ork. That he bath—ns'd thee.” 


I How? anlawfully? 
Orn. Ay. „ 
Des. He'll not fay . 
OTH. „ 5 "Me, his mouth! is Nopp! a; 


Honeſt Iago hath ta'en order for't.* _ 
DkEs. My fear interprets then, — What, is he 
dead? _ 
Orn. Had all his hairs been lives, my great re- 
venge 


Had ſtomach for them all. 


when J intended that thy puniſhment ſhould have been a ſecrif 
atoning for thy crime. 

I am glad that I bave ended my reviſal of this dreadful ſcene. 
It is not to be endured, JOHNSON, 


TH woes is the Manny of the nn quarto, 1622. 
MALONE, 


7 That be hath —us'd thee. ] The qnarto, 1622, exhibits this | 
line thus: 
That he hath —uds death, MALONE. a Ys 
* .—— kath ta'en order for't.] i. e. has ta len meaſures. So, in 
Holinſhed's Reign of King John: * ewes he took ſuch order for 
bi, that he was deſpoiled of all bis goods and benelices,” p. 174. 
STEEVENS. 
Again, in Dido Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 
1594: 
l will take order for that preſently.” MALONE. | 
9 Had all kis hairs been lives.] This thought appears to have s 
been very common, as it occurs frequautly in dramauck per- 
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Drs. Alas! he is betray? d, and 1 undone. 
Ork. Out, ſtrumpet! Weep' ſt thou for him to 
d Tacef 

Dxs. O, baniſh me my lord, but kill me not. 

Orc. Down, trumpet! 


Drs. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to- -night, 


Ork. Nay, if you ſtrive, 


Drs. ; Bat half an Put 

OTH. : Tg N Deng, done,“ 
There is no pauſe. 5 

Des. e But while 1 fay one prayer. 

OTH. It i is too late.“ [Ie ſmothers her. 


formances prior to Shokfprare's Othello, So, in The Devils 


| Charter, by Barnaby Barnes, 1607: 
| « Know Cæſar, had I now as many "Ko - 
As there are ſtones, or lairs upon * head, 
„1 would,” Kc. | 
| Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's King and 0 | King: 
764 — - but if all 

10 My hoirs were lives, 1 would not be engaged 
& In ſuch a cauſe,” | | | 

Again, in Hicronymo : 8 
„% Had I as many lives as 8 de ſtars -. 


STE EVE Ns. 
Ting and no King, as appears by Sir Henry Herbert's papers, was 


produced in 1611. See ene een Account of the Engliſh Slage, 


Vol. III. MALONE, 
a "me done. | | 
"There is no pauſe. ] The first duario omits this ſpeech. 
SrxEkVENs. 
II is too late. After this ſpeech of Othello, the elder quarts 
adds an invocation from Deſdemona, confifting only of the facred 


name thrice repeated. As this muſt be ſuppoſed to bave been 


uttered while ſhe is yet ſtruggling with death, I think an editor 
may be excuſed from inſeriing ſuch a circumſtance of ſupererogatory 
ee eſpecially as it is found in but one of the ancient copies, 
STFEVENS. 


This alteration waz probably made in conſequence. of the ſtatute 
of the 2 ** 15 I. c. 21. Which pp a penalty for the profane. 


— — 


„ or OL: 


. 


* 
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El. [Within My lord, my lord! * ho! 
lord! my lord! 5 

Or. What noiſe is this! — Not dead! not yet | 
quite dead? 


1. that am cruel, am yet mereiful; 


1 would not have thee linger! in 0 pain. — 
So, ſo. 8 
EMIL. [Witkin.] What ho! my lord, my lord! 
OB. 5 Who s there? 
EIL. Mithin. 0. good my lord, I would ſpeak 
a word with you. 8 
Oru. Yes; — tis Emilia 1 ==by and by. — She; "oh 
dead. 
'Tis like ſhe comes to foi of Caſſio's death; 
The noiſe was high. — Ha! no more „ | 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? Were't good? 
I think, ſhe flirs again: — No — What's the beſt * 
If ſhe come in, ſhe” I] ſure peo to my wife: 
My wife! my wile!" what wife? — I have no wife!“ 5 
O. ee ee O heavy hour!“ 


* 


uſe of the name of God, "Ks; in dae. plays, interludes, May- 


games, & c. TOLLET. 
The flatute was neceſſary; for not only the ancient moralities, | 


but the plays (thoſe of Chapman in particular) abound with the 


moſt wanton and ſhocking repetitions of a name which never ought 
to be mentioned in ſuch an irreverend manner on the llage. 
STEEVENS., 

The alteration was undoubtedly wade by the Mafter of the 
Revels. MALONE, 

5 My wiſe! my wife! what wiſe 21 have no wifes] „ Filium 
unicum adoleſcentulum habeo ; ah! quid dixi habere me? imo 
babui, Chreme.” Ter. Heautont. STEEVENS. 

O heavy hour ] ln the ſirſt ſcene of this act we have 4 —— 2 


| heavy night,” This epithet likewiſe occurs in a ſenſe ſomewhat 


unuſual in Letters Jrom the Paſlon Family, Vol. II. p 193: 
iris demyd yt my Lady wolde herafter be the rather e 
lery Lady for y* delypg—” STEEVENS. 585 
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Methinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 

Of ſun and moon; and that the allrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. _ 

Eur. [Within,] I do beſcech you 1 may ſpeak 
Os with you, 

O, good my lord! 

Org. 1 had forgot thee: O, come in, Emilia; — 


Soft, — by and by: — Let me the curtains draw... 


| W here art thou! 7 What's the matter with thee now? 
| Unlocks the door, 


Enter ExtLIA. 


EMIL. 0. good my lord, yonders foul murder 
a done. 


Org. What? now? d 
F But now, my lord! ? 
Or. It is the very error of the moon; 


She comes more near the earth chan ſhe was wont; 
And makes men mad. 


EuIL. Caſſio, my lord. bas rd a young Ve- 


-; = Netian. 
Call'd — — Roderigo. | 35 
Hs Ow Roderigo kill'd! 
And Caffio kilrd? im as 
Eil. No, Galois not kind. 


Orn. Not Caſſio kilb'd? Then murder S Out r of 


Is 
And ſweet revenge grows harſh. 
DES, O, falſely, e murder'd!“ 


7 0, falſeh, falſely murder's !} ry cannot be ſuppoſed that « perſon 
who had been effeually ftrangled or ſmothered, could ſpeak again; 


for if the genen of breathing” returned after the en of © 
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Ell. Alas! what cry's 8 7 
Oru. That! what? 8 e 
Ell. Out, and alas! that was my lady s voice. 


Help! help, ho! — Fe C3 may: ſpeak again! ; 


fufocation was removed, no a@ of violence bad in reality taken 
place by which the concluſion of life could be brought on But 
ſuch is the peculiar fate of Deſdemona, that ſhe is ſuppoſed to be 
ſmothered, revives to acquaint us that ſhe ſmothered herſelf, and then 
dies without any oſtenſible cauſe of death. I am of opinion that 


ſome theatrical diredion has been 8 and that when Othello 
5 ſays : | 955 


40 


| Not dead: not yet quite: dead? 
— 71 thac am cruel, am yet merciful; - 

„ would not have thee linger in thy pain: — 

te So, ſo. 15 4 f 
He then ſtabs her, repeating the two laſt words, as he repeats the 
blow. Thus, Virgil : 

e Bb "fic Juvat ire ſub uwbras,” [2 
Atſter the repetition of wounds, Deſdemoua might ſpeak again, with 
propriety, and yet very ſoon expire; as lays Caſſi o of Koderigo: 
«K —— even but now he ſpake, 
| % After long ſeeming dead.“ | | | 
The firſt reſolution of Othello was to poiſon. ber, but IND 8 
meaſure he is diſſuaded by the policy of lago. He is next deter- 
mined to uſe the poniard; but, his tenderueſs awaking, he cannot 
bear to deform thoſe beauties which he bad ſo offen approached 
with other SOON, and for different Ph poles: Therefore ſays. 
85 | | 
„ bn not ſhed her blood; | | 

% Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſaow, 

„ And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter.” _ 
And this reſolution .we are to imagine he would have kept, but 
that he was averle to employing thoſe means again, which bad 
already appeared to be uucertain in their effeR, | 
If this apparcnt want of a play-houſe direQion had n FIDE 
any abſurdity in the origiaal repreſentation of the play, probably 
it is glanced at by Ben ſonſon in The Alchemifl, Ad V: Didit 


| hear a cry, ſaid'ſt thou? Yes, fir, like unto a wan that had beeu 


- flranglid an hour, and could not ſpeak.” STEEVERNS, ; 

| The Alchemift was firſt repreſented in the year 1610, and this 

pallage i is found in the 9iiginal copy priuted in (bat. Vers, 
5 MALOKE, 


abs | O T H E L HE 2 | 
Sweet Deſdemona ! O, ſweet miſtreſs, ſpeak! ! 
Ds. A guiltleſs death I'me. ;. 

„ Elter e » - who bath 8 
This deed? 

DES: - Nobody; I myſelf; farewell : 
Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewell. [Dies 
Orn. Why, how ſhould ſhe be murder'd ? 


EMIL. 5 Alas, who knows! 7 


Ora. You heard her fy herſelf, it was not 1. 
EIL. She ſaid ſo; 1 muſt needs report the truth. 
Or. She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell ;7 
Twas I that kill d her. 
e O, the more angel ſhe, 
And you the blacker devil! _ 
OTH. She turn'd to folly, and ſhe was a whore.“ 
EL. Thou doſt belie her, and thou art a devil. 
Or. She was falle as water.“ 


MILK. e art raſh as lie to ſay 


_ That the was falſe; O, ſhe was heavenly true! 


7 Sie s, like a ; liar, gone to burning bell; ] Here is nothing faulty 
ig this paſſage, but it may be read, 
| She's like @ lier, gone to burn in hell. 

The vulgar denunciation of future vengeance 16, — I think, ou 4 
burn in kell for this WHALLEY, _ 


So, in King Richard 11: | 
| . * That baud ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, —— 


STEEVENS, | 


Sie turn'd 10 folly, . Was „ ] Folly, fignifies here, 


as 16 the ſacred les depravity of mind, So, in our author's 
L Hope of Lucrece : 


« Her fad bobaviour feeds his vulture fol.” MALONE. 


80, i in Deuteronomy, xxii. 21: © —— ſhe hath wrought folly in 


| Ifrael, to play the whore ne. STEEVENS, 


9 —— falſe as water.}] As water that will ſupport no weights: 


nr Keep any impreſkon, Joanson. e | ; 


1 


1, 


# 


orn. Caſſio did tup her; aſk thy huſband elſe. 


0 1 were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
But that J did proceed upon juſt grounds . 


To this extremity; * SAY, huſband Wehr! it all. 
EMIL. My huſband? 
OrTH. Thy huſband. 
EulL. That ſhe was falſe to wedlock? 
OTH. DE Ay, with Caſſo, 


Nay, had ſhe been true, 
If heaven would make me ſuch another world 


Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
I'd not have ſold her for it. 
EviL. My huſband? 8 s 
Ori. Ay, *twas he that told me EY 5 
An honeſt man he is, and hates the flime 
That ſticks on filthy deeds. 
 EmiIL. 1 > "RP huſband? 
Ork. What needs his iterance, 4 woman; Lay... 
thy huſband. 
EMIL.* O miſtreſs, e hath made mocks 
with love! * — 


* 


— this extremity; ] Perhaps our author wrote — to this er- 
treme. The meaſure demands a ſhorter word than the former. Thus, 


| in Romeo and Juliet: 


„% Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
6 | Shall play the umpire.” STEEVENS. 


— that told me Art;] The folio reads, ww that told me on 


| ker firſt, Srxkvxxs. 


— ee Thus the folio. The quarto ER iteration, 
| _ STEEVENS, 

5 Emil.] The bil cabin. omits this and the following ſpeech. 
STEEVENS, 

* ——, villainy hath made mocks with et} Villainy has taken 


| Advantage to play n the weakneſs of a violent paſſion. 


JonNSON. 
n have ſometimes ought that theſe words. might mean, that 


— 9 OE —— — 


. O T HEL G., 


My huſband ſay, that ſhe was falſe ? 
Orn. He, woman; 


I ſay, thy huſband; doſt underſtand the word ? 
My friend, thy oben honeſt, honeſt Iago. 


EMIL. If he lay ſo, may his pernicious ſoul 


Rot half a grain a day! be lies to the heart; 
She was too fond\of her moſt filthy bargain. 


OTH. Ha! 
EMI, Do thy. wo; 


This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou waſt worthy her. 


. Peace, you were belt. 
Eur. Thou haſt not half the power to do me 
| harm, 


As T have to be hurt.” O gull! O dolt! 

As ignorant as dirt! thou haſt done a deed, — 

I care not for thy ſword; I'll make thee known, | 
Though I loſt twenty lives: —Help! help, ho! help! 


'T he Moor has kill'd my miltrels ; 1 Murder! mur- 
der! 


4 villaing hath play d on Its AE under a pretence of kindneſs,” 
So, in Nacbeth - 


V 


« —— the ſurfeited grooms | 
Do mock their charge with ſnores.“ 
But 3 in this I have very little confidence.  MALONE. 
7 Thou haft not half the power to do me harm, 


4s I have to be kurt.] She means to ſay, — I have i in this ca, 


power to endure more than thou haſt power to inflict. 


This ſentiment is more expanded in King Ran L: | 
©  — — I am able now, methinks, | 
„(Out of a fortitude of ſou! I feel,) 
„% To endure more miſeries and greater far, 
«© Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.” 


595 Again, in King Henry VI. Part II: 


© More can I bear than you dare execute,” 


Oft this laſt line there is no trace in the old play on which Shakſpeare 
formed the Secoud Part of King. Henry VI. MALONE, ; 


Jonxs0%#. 


1C 


= 
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Enter MonTano, GRATIANO, and TAGo. 
Mon. What is the matter? — How now, general? 


Em1L. O, are you come, Jago? you have done 
well, 0 


That men muſt lay their murders on your neck] 


Gra. What is the matter? 
EmIL. Diſprove this villain, if thou be'ſt a man: 


He ſays, thou told'ſt him that his wife was falſe; 
I know, thou didſt not, thou'rt not fuch a Wi - 
Do for my heart is full. 


1aco. I told him what 1 thought; and told no 
more. 


Than what he found himſelf was apt and true. 


EIL. But did you ever tell him, ſhe was falſe? 
Taco. I did. Es 
EMIL. You told a lie; an odious, damned lie; 


Upon my ſoul, a lie; a wicked lie: — 


She falſe with Caſſio! —Did yon fay, with Cafſio? 
Iaco. With Caſſio, miſtreſs; ; Goto, charm your 
tongue.“ 


© nn charm your tongue.) By this expreſſion, Charm your longue, 
the poet meant no more than to make Iago ſay, — Apply fome 
power, ſtrong as a charm would be, to your tongue; for nothing 
leſs can ſtop its volubility. S0, in King Henry VI. Part III: 
Peace, wilſul boy, or I will charm your tongue.“ 
Again, Ben Jonſon, in Cynikia's Revels : 
„ —— charm your ſkipping tongue, 


Again, in Spenſer's Fay Queen, B. V. c. ix: 


„ That well could charm lis tongue, and time bis ſpeech by 
Appin,” in The Yorkſhire Tragedy, 2608: | 
he ſureſt way to charm a woman's tongue, 

„% Is — break her neck; — a politician did it. 


ExII. I will not charm my rongaez I am bonnd 
VVV 

My miſtreſs* here lies murder'd in her bed. 
Alk. O heavens forefend! wh 
Emir. And your reports have (et the murder on. 


| Orn. Nay, llare not, maſters; It 18 true, indeed. 


GERA. lis a ſtrange truth. 
Mon. O nookrmaas act! 
„ Villainy, villainy, villainy ! — 


l think upon't, —} think, — I ſmell e; — Ovillainy! 
IT thought ſo then; — III kill fert for es — 


5 9 villainy, villainy! 

IAO. What, are you mad? I charge you, get you 

> home 

Eur. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to 

ſpeak; 

Tis proper I obey him, but not now: — 

Perchance, lago, I will ne'er ge home. 
Org. O! O! O! O! [Hanging over . 


EMIL:-- Nay, lay thee down, and roar; 


For thou haſt kill'd the {weeteſt Innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. 
_ Ora, DS 0. ſhe was foul ! — 


[Ri ing. 


1 fiance. Ji know you, uncle: There lies "your 1 


niece, 


Whoſe breath, indeed, theſe hands have newly 


. d: 


— 


rliay informs us, that favete linguis was the conſtant exclamation. 
before any religious charm was applied, From this circumſtauce 


| the phraſe, to charm a e might bave originated, | 
1 SrrRvxExs. 


* My miſtreſs ke, Ibis line, and the following fix ſpeeches, are 


| wanting in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS, | 


— 


i wed no: Do; 


re 


fo 


vy 


And again: : 


THE MOOR OF VENICE: 1 


0 . 


1 know, this aQ ſhows betritt and grim. | 


GRA Poor Deſdemona! I am glad 18 daher * 
dead; 


Thy 55 was mortal 81 IH and pure grief 


Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now; 
This fight would make him do a deſperate turn; | 
Yea, curſe his better an gel from his hide, 


And fall to reprobation. * 


Orn. Tis pitiful: but yet Tago knows, 5 


That ſhe with Caſſio hath the act of ſhame 
A thouſand times committed; + Caſho confels'd its 


3 Xa © e ec angel from bis gde, . | 
And fall to reprobation,] So, in our author's 144th Sonnet: | 
vs my female evil 
8 Tempteth my better angel from my Ade. MALONE. | 


i — reprobation.] Both the er aud ſecond folio read © 
reprobance.  STEEVENS, | 


8 A thouſand times i e 1 This is another page which a 


ſeems to ſuppoſe a longer ſpace compriſed io the adion of this 
play than the ſcenes include. Jonuson. | LECT | 


That ſhe with Caſſio hajl the af of ſhame | 
A thouſand times eee | 5 | 


'Tis not a year or two ions us a man. 8 


| I am not couviaced from. theſe paſſages only, that. longer ace 


is compriſed in the action of this. play than the ſcenes include. | 
What Othello mentions in the firſt inftance, might have paſſed 


lll more often, before they were married, when Caſſio went be- 


tween them ; for ſhe, who could find means to elude the vigilance 
of her father in reſpe& of Othello, might have done fo in reſpe& 
of Caſſio, when there was time enough for the occurrence ſuppoſed 
to have happened. A jealous perſou will aggravate all be thinks, 
or ſpeaks of; and might uſe a thouſand for a much leſs number, 


only to give weight to bis cenfure: nor would it have anſwered _ 


any purpoſe to have made Othello a linle nearer. or further off 14. 


truth in is calculation. We might pH {ug _ 7 own woids ig” . 


Cymbeline: : 
"FE . ſpare your arithmetick ; ; 
«6 Once, and a e 8 


S 


24 OTHELLO, 


And ſhe did qraiily bis amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I firfl gave her; 1 ſaw it in his hand; 
It was a bandLerchief 5 an antique token 
N Wr 3 whe wy mother. 


The latter is a proverbial pte nod, and might have been in- 


troduced with propriety, had they been martied only a day or two, 
Emilia's reply perhaps was diQated by her own private experience; 
and ſeems to mean only, that it is too ſoon to judge of a huſband's 
_ diſpoſition ; or that Deſdemona muſt not be ſurpriſed at the dif. 


covery of Othello's jealouſy, for it 1s not even a year or two that | 


Vill diſplay all the failings of a man.” 
Mr. Tollet, however, on this occaſion bas: + reduced foveral | in- 
ſtances in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's opinion; and as 1 am unable to 


explain them in fayour of my own luppoktion, I hall lay them 


before the publick, 
Act III. ſc. iii, Othello ſays: _ | | 
4% What ſenſe had I of her flolen homes: of luſt? 
I ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not we: 
I. Lei the next night well, was free and merry: 
« 1 found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips. 
© On Othello' s wedding night he and Caſſio embark'd "EE Venice, 
| where Deſdemona was left under the care of Iago, They all meet 


at Cyprus; and ſince their arrival there, the ſcenes include only 
one night, the night of the celebration of their nuptials, Iago bad 
not then infuſed any jealouſy into Othello's miad, nor did he 


ſuſpe& any former intimacy between Caſho and Deſdemona, but 
only thought it « apt and of great credit that {he loved him.“ 

What vight then was there to intervene between Caſſio's kiſſes and 
Othello's ſleeping the next night well? Iago has ſaid, + I lay with 
Caſſio lately,” which he could not have done, unleſs they had been 


longer at Cyprus than is repreſented in the play; nor could Caſſio | 


have kept away, for the ſpace of a whole wes, from Bianca.“ 
5 STEE VERS. 


In confirmation of Johnfon's obſervation, that this and ſeveral 


ather pallages tend to prove that a larger ſpace of time is comprized 


in the action of this play than the ſcenes include, we may cite that 
in which Emilia ſays, ++ That her huſband had a bundred times 


8 woo'd her to ſteal Deſdemona's handkerchief.“ M. Mason. 


5 It was a handkerchief, ** Othello. tells his wife, AQ UI. 
fe. I's: 

| te — hat bandkerchicf 

0 Did an Egyptian to ay woiker give.“ | 


CC eee. a” 


— K r as „ 


| could not be inſerted before the middle of the year 1611. 


line: 
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EulL. O heaven 0 heavenly powers! 
n Come, hold your peace. 
EuII. Twill out, 'twill out - hold my 1 

ſir? no; 7 


No, I will ſpeak a as liberal : as the air ; © 


And here he ſays: 
It was a handkerchief, 
My father gave my mother. 


This laſt paſſage has been cenſured as an a K in ths poet; 


but perhaps it exhibits only a freſh proof of his art. The firſt 


account of the handkerchief, as given by Othello, was purpolely 


oftentatious, in order to alarm his wife the more, When he mentions 
it a ſecoud time, the truth was ſufficient for his purpoſe. 


This circumſtance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed by 
Ben Jonſon, in bis Poetafler ; ++ you ſhall ſee | me do the ans. | 


2 3 lend me e, '" STEEVERS. 


I queſtion whether Othello was written early oooh: to be ri- 
diculed by The . ae There were many other Moors on the 


tage. 


It is certain at leaſt, that the paſſage, 
| „Our new heraldry is Aands, not hearts,” 


FARMER. | 


If the allufion in The Poetafter (which was printed 10 1601) | 
were to Othello, it would fix its date much earlier than I conceive 


it to have been written. —But the alluſion in the paſſage quoted, 


is not to Othello, but to an old play called The Baltle of Alcatar, 
1594.— In The Poclaſler, Pyrgus, who ſays, „ you ſhall ſee me do 
the Moor,” proceeds in the ſame ſcene, and repeats an abſurd 
ſpeech of the Moor's in The Ball: Y Alcazar, beginning with this 


86 Where art thou, boy? where is Calipolis! 4 
which aſcertains the alluſion to be to that play. MALONB. 


© No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air;] The folio reads, 

I'll be in ſpeaking liberal as the north. | 
Liberal is free, under no control. So, in Hamlet + 
Which liberal ſhepherds give a groſſer name.“ 

This quality of che North wind is alſo mentioned in The White 
Devil, or Vittaria Corombona, 16122 
6 And let th * North wind fe 25 her up.“ 


1 8 


976. o HELL o. 


Let heaven, and men, and de vils, let en all, 
All, all, cry ſhame againſt me, yet Pl] * 
. Jaco. Be wile, and get you home. 


El. 1 I will not. 
[Taco offers to Aab his wife, 


GRA. | Fye! : 


Your {word upon a woman? 


EIL. O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief 


thou ſpeak'ſt of, 

| 1 found by fortune, and did give my huſband; 
For often, with a ſolemn earneſtneſs, 
(More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a ile.) 
He begg' d of me to ſteal it. 

Jaco. „„ Villainous whore! 
Ext. She give it Cafſio! no, alas; I foun 
| And did give't my huſband. 

Taco. | Filth, Won lieſt. 


Ell. By heaven 1 do not; I do not, | gentle- 


Mer: - 
O mnrd'rous coxcomb ! what ſhonld ſuch ; a fool 
0 with ſo good a wife? 

[Jaco ſlabs EMIL1A, then runs out. 


Or Are there no ſtones in heaven, 
But what ſerve for the thunder? Precious villain! 


Amis, in > Jeronimo, i, & the firſt part of The Span ih Tregih, 
1605: 
. ©© Now let your blaods be liberal as the ſea.” STEEVENS. 


Vo, I will ſteak as liberal as the air;] The We 1622, reads, 


| I'll be in ſpeaking liberal as the air. 
The text is formed out of the two copies. MALONE. 
7 Are there no flones in heaven, . e 

But what ſerve for the thunder 21 Othello low not demand 2 
thunderbolt for lago. He only aſks, if there are no leſſer degrees 
of chafliſement more proportioned to the guilt of mortals, ready to 


drop down on ex villains: as Iago, though Omnipote nce * 


33 


|  Fanceive a crime that demanded a heavier vengeance. 
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G. The woman falls; ſure, he has kill his 
Wille 

Ell. Ay, ay; O, lay me by my miſtreſs fide! 

GRA. He's gone, but his wife's kill'd, _ 

Mon. Tis a notorious villain, Take you this 
weapon, 

Which I have here recover'd from the Moor: 


Come, guard the door without; let him not paſs, 
But kill him rather; F'11 after that Jame villain, f 
For tis a damned ſlave, 


 [Excunt Moran and GraTlaxo, | 


its thandor; i as too noble arvinfrument for the puniſhment of crimes 
like his? 
The ſame thought occurs in Tie Revenger' s Tragedy, 16092 
4 I; there no thunder left? or is't kept up 0 
t In ſtock, for heavier vengeance?“ | 
shakſpeare, might however mean, does heaven etre! its thunder | 
only to make a noiſe? has it no n of e to puniſh | 


© as well as terrify? 


© ————— quum fulmina torques, | 
« Necquicquam horremus? cæcique in nubibus ignes 
40 * Terrificant animos, & inania murmura miſcent? 
| | STELVENS, | 
event laft explanation of this allies: appears to be juſt, 


his firſt was unnatural, We cannot ſuppoſe that Othello in the pa- 


roxyſm of reſentment, agitation, and deſpair, ſhould think any 
crimes more heinous than that of Iago.—lt is difficult indeed to 


| M. MASON, 
The meaving, I think, js, Has not Heaven one ſupernumerary 


: bolt, to hurl direQly at the head of this atrocious villain ? Muſt all 
the flores of its arſenal be referved for common and ordinary 
thunder, which, though ſometimes defiruQive, is in the uſual 


curls of nature not ſpecifically pointed at a particular obj e d? 
« Magne regnator deùm, 


« Tam Pi audis ſcelera? tam lentus vides? 
© Ecquando ſzva fulmen emittes Wann,, 
« $i nunc ſerenum eſt?— 
% Cyr dextra, divüm redor atque hominum, vacat 
% Tus, nec triſulcà mundus ardeſcit face? 
„ In hunc tones, hunc figas ?” Malonz. 


* 


278 OTHELLO, 


On. I am not valiant neither, O. 
But every puny Whipſter gets my ſword :— 
But why ſhould honour outlive honeſty? 


Let it go all. 5 1 
Ell. What did bs ſong bode, lady? 
Hark, can'ſt thou hear me? I will play the wan, O 


And die in muſick; *— Willow, willow, wi . — 
Moor, ſhe was chaſte; ſhe lov'd thee, cruel Moor: 
So come my ſoul to bliſs, as I ſpeak true; 
80 ſpeaking as I think, I die, I die. [Dies. 

OTH. I have another weapon in this e, 
111 is a ſword of Spain, the ice-brook 8 temper ; 


A 
— 1 will play the ſwan, 3 
3 die in muſick; &c.] This, and the two former lines of the A 
ſpeech, are wanting in the firſt quarto. 1 , 
The ſame thought has already occurred in The Merchant 9 | 
Venice: p | | A 

06. == wn He makes a ſwan-like end, 

Fading in wuſick: — EY 
| Again, in King Join: ON | 
„ —— this pale faint ſwan, X 5 5 = 

„ Who chants a woful hymn to his own death. 8 | Eon 

2 Srrxvxxs. 
9 ie ice- brock s temper :] In the firſt edition it is Iſebroo tes 1 
temper, Thence corrupted to— Ice-brook's, Ebro's temper: the 
waters of that river of Spain are particularly famous for tempering | 
of eel, The fineſt arms in the world, the Catalonian fuſees. 


PopE. 
I believe the old reading changed to ice-brook is right. Steel. 
is bardened by being put red-hot into very cold water. 55 
| Jonnson, 
be particular vame of the bre may he determined by the 
following paſſages in Martial. It was undoubtedly the brook or 
rivulet called Salo (now Xalon), near Bzliilis in Celtiberia, In 
this the Spaniards plunged all their ſwords and other weapons while 


hot from the forge; and to the icy quality of 9 ae they were 
| indebted for their ſtubborn temper: | 


„ Sxvo Bilbilin optimam metallo 
4% Et ferro Plateam ſuo ſonantem, 
«© Quam flufu tenui ſed inquieto 

« Armorum Salo temperator ambit." 


O, here it is: Uncle, I muſt come forth. 
GRA. | Within.) If thou SOOT it, it will coſt 
tee dear 
Thou haſt no weapon, and da a ſuffer. 
Ork. Look in upon me then, and ſpeak with me, 
Or, naked as Jam, I will aſſault thee. | 


Ke enter Bültiide 


. What i is the matter? 


„ Behold! I have a weapon; 
A better never did itlelf ſuſtain 


| Again, SY | 
e Quibus remiſfum corpus aſtrioges bier, 
Salone qui” ferrum &lot. 5 
Ag ain, | | 
| 66. Pugio, quem curvis ſignat beetle: orbita venis, 
« Stridentem gelidis hunc Salo tinxit aquis.“ 


Apain, in n Juſlin, 1. 44 Pracipua his quidem ferri wateria fed. 


aqua ipſa ferro violentior; quippe temperamento ej us ferrum acrius 


redditur; nec ullum apud eos telum probatur quod non aut in 
Bilbili fluvio aut Chalybe tingatur. Unde ediam Chalybes flu vii 
hujus finitimi appellati, ferroque cæ ter is præſtare dicuntur.“ Theſe 
parts of Spain have been at all times famous for the MPs: of their 
arms, STEEVENS. 


1 incline to read: | 

Itis a ſword of Spain, 'lis de temper, yo: . 

If we ſuppoſe that the words | 'tis ebroes] » were huddled 1 0 | 

either. in tranſcribing or compoſing, thus, [tisebroes] the com- 

poſit or in running it aver with his eye, might (to make it ſenſe as 

he thought) add a couple of letters and divide the words thus 
[t#iſebrokes] which is nearly as it ſtands in the old quarto, | 
I doubt whether ice-brooks are e in the climate of Spain. 

| | BLACKSTONE. 


—— the ice-brook's temper 3] The quarto, 1622, has—1ſe-brookes 
which is only the old ſpelling of Ice-brooke's, the reading of the 
golio. Sir William Blackſtone doubts whether ic:-lrooks are uſual 
in the climate of Spaia. How that faq may be, I Know not; and 
Jam conkdent Shakſpeare did not inquire. Maron. 


1 4 


% © OTWELLS, 


Upon a ſoldier' s thigh:* I have ſeen the dim 

That, with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ſtop : : 3 But, O vain boaſt! 
Who can control his fate? 'tis not ſo now,— 

Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon dz“ 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 

And very ſea-mark of my utmoſt ſail. 

Do you go back diſmay'd? 'tis a loſt fear; 
| Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 

: And he retires ;— Where ſhould Othello 80 — 
9 Now, how doſt thou look now? O ll-ſtarr dwench! 9 


ve 4 betler never did itſelf ſuſtain AR 
pon a ſoldier's thigh;z] So, in The Two Noblt Linfmen, by 
| Penumont and Fletcher, 1634: _ | 
=o 46 ———— On bis tbigh a fwojd | 
% Hung by a curious baldricke, when he towns, 
« To ſeal his will by; better, on my conſcience, 1 
e Never was ſoldier's friend“. M ALONE. 
? I have made my way through more impediments | 4 
Than twenty times your flop :] So, in Coriolanus, le. i: 
3 „ cracking ten thouſand curbs 7 
„ Of more ſtrong link aſunder, than can ever 
| % Appear in your impediment,” STEEVENS, 
i —— though you do ſee me weapou'd;] This uncommon par- 
Peiple f is uſed by Sidney in his Arcadia. MALONE. 
—— O -flarr'd wench!] This and the fix preceding lines, 
are omitted in the firſt quarto.Y Wench originally ſignified only a 
young woman. Caſſandra, in Wheiftone's | Promos and Caſſandra, 
1578, ſays of herſelf: EO | 
| «Ob wretched wench, where may I firſt ae 95 
| Again, et 
= 20 Therefore, ſweet wenche, helpe me to rue my woe." 
The word is uſed without any diſhonourable meaning in the Bible 
% Now Jonathan and Ahimaaz ſtayed by En-rogel; (for they might 
not be feen to come into the city:) and a wenck went and told 
them ; and they went and told king David.” 2 Sam. xvii. 17. 


Aud again, by Gawin Douglas, in bis verſion of the Entid: : 
46 —— audetque viris concurrere virgo,” 
+ Thie wenſche Wange rencounter durſt with men. 


e. 


7 


THE MOOR or VENICE. 1 


pale as thy ſmock! when we ſhall meet at compt, 


This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 


Even like thy chaſtity, © 

O curſed, curſed ſlave Whip! me, ye dens; 
From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly fight! 
Blow me about in winds ! roaſt me in lphor! 


Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of 7 fire — 


O Deſdemona! Deſdemona! dead? 


Dead? O! O! O! 


| Enter Lovovico. MonTANO, Cassio, carried i in a 


chair, and Officers, with IAco, Ne 


Lop. Where is this raſh and moſt unfortnnate _ 
man? 
 Orn. That's he, that was chello; OP 1 am. 
op. Where is chat viper? bring the villain 
DT | . | : 
Ork. 1 look down towards bis feet; a but that &: 
24 fable: 5 
If that chou be'ſt a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
[| OTHELLO wounds IAO. 8 
1b Wrench bis ſword from him. 
1aco. e I bleed, fir; but not kid. 
Or. I am not ſorry neither; I'd have thee live; 


For, in my ſenſe, ' tis happineſs to die.“ 


6 3 his feet ] To ſee if, according to the common 


opinion, his feet be cloven. JounsoN, | 


7 For, in my ſemſe, "tis happineſs to die.] The fame thought hae | 
already occurred in Antony and Cleopatra 
© is well thou rt gone, 

4% If it be well to live.” STEEVENS. 


282 5 OTHELLO, 


Lon. 0 thou Othello, that watt once 1 Soba; A1 

' Fall'n in the practice? of a curſed llave, 1 

What ſhall be ſaid to thee? Son D oo 
OTH. Why, any ag ; 


An honourable murderer, if you will; 

For nought J did in hate, but all in hononr. 1 

Ip. This wretch bath part confeſs'd his villainy: 
Did you and he conſent ĩ in Caſſio 8 death! 7 

Orn. Ay. 

Cas. Dear geveral, I never gave you cauſe." 

Or. I do believe it, and J aſk your pardon. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 

Why he bath thus enſnar'd my ſoul and body? 

Taco. Demand me e What you know, 

you know: 5 | 1 

From this time forth I never will ſpeak word. 

Lop What? not to pray? 

"WK. Torments will ope your lips. 

Orn. Well, 3 doſt beſt. 

Lov. Sir, you ſhall, underfland what hath be- 

. ahn, 

Which, as Lchink you know not: "Here 4 is a letter, 

Found 1 in the pocket of the {lain Roderigo ; ; 


TOA > the e In the W by the auen. | 
| | | Jounson, 


Sec Vol. þ > p. 381. n. 3. 8 


Dear general, I never gave you cauſe.] Our poet, probably 
without kuowing it, has uſed the words of. The Spani iſh Tr aged), 
x605 : 


6 Hieronymo, T never gave thee cauſe 1 35 MALONE, 


This phraſe, a very familiar one, is alſo employed in p. 198, l. 3; 
.. 6h: "Alas the day! I never gave him ns.” STEEVENS, | 
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And here, another: the one of them imports 
The death of Caſſio to be undertook 


By Roderigo. 
Org. O villain! 
S Moſt heatheniſh, and moſt groſs!® 


Lop. Now here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 


Roderigo meant to bave ſent this damned villain - 
But that, belike, lago in the interim“ 
Came in and fatished him. 


8 O the pernicious caitiff.— 
How came you, Calo. by that handkerchief. 
| That was my wife's! 7 


— ET 4 fond it in my chamber: 
And he bimſelf confe(s'd, but even now, * 


That there he dropp'd it, for a ſpecial purpoſe, 
Which wrought to his deſire. 


n. O fool! fool! fool! - 
Cas. There is, beſides: in | Roderigo' 8 letter.— 3 5 
How he upbraids lago that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt: And even but now he ſpake, 


After long ſeeming dead . hurt him, 
: 1580 ſet him „ 


9 Och. 0 oiliats | | 5 
Cal. Moff heatheniſh, and moft rf ] Read, * the fake of 
both ſenſe and metre: | : 
Oth. O villainy! 5 | 
Caſ. Moſt heatheniſh, and moſt groſs! Rirson. 
— in the interim —] The firſt copy has, —in the nick, It 
Wit, I [oppo e upon reviſal, that nigh was too familiar. 
Y JOHNSON. 
Dd — = confeſs'd, but even 2957 The quarto, 1622, reads— 
confeſs'd it even now, The folio — confeſs'd it, but even now. 


| The word it was manifeſtly caught by the compokitor $ ops glancing ' 
on the When none line, MALONE. | 


„ . DTHELLO, 


Lov. You muſt forſake this room, and 80 with 


"Us; 
Your power and your command i is taken off, 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus, For this Have,— 
If there by any cunning cruelty, 


That can torment him much, and hold him OY | 


It ſhall be his: You ſhall cloſe priſoner reſt, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 

To the Venetian ſtate:— Come, bring away. 
Ork. Soft you; a word or two, before you ga. 
1 have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know 
it; 

| No, more of that —1 pray you, in your letters, 
When you ſhall theſe -uolucky deeds Gs 

Speak of me as I am; * nothing extenuate, 


Nor ſet down anght in malice: then muſt you ſpeak 


Of one, that lovd' not wiſely, but too well; 

Of one, not ealily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whoſe hand, 
Like the baſe judean, threw a pearl away, 

| Ricker than all his tribe; ; of one, 1 ſabdu'd_ 
. 


4 Sprak of m me 8s 7 l The firſt quarts 3 3 of th 80 


a8 they are. The preſent reading, which i is the reading of the ene, 
has more force. JOHNSON. | | 


— of one, whoſe hand, 
Like the baſe Jadean, threw a pearl away, 


Richer than all his tribe; I have reſtored Fudian, from the 
elder quarto, as the genuine and more cligible reading . Mr. Pope 


| thinks this was occaſioned probably by the word tribe juſt after: 
I have many reaſons to oppoſe this opinion, In the firft place, the 
moſt ignorant Indian, I believe, is fo far the reverſe of the dung- 


hill-cock in the fable, as to know the eftimation of a pearl beyond 


that of a barley corn. So that, in that reſpe&, the thought itſelf 
would not be juſt, Then, if our author had deſigned to reflect on 


the ignorance of the Indian without any farther reproach, he would 


have called bi rude, and not baſe. Again, I am perſuaded, as 


my friend Mr. Warbunon 8 ago obſerve * the Pate! is not 
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Albeit anufed ts the melting mood, ; 


here literal, but wihploricat ; and, Ws Hit earl, our author very 
properly means 4 fine women, But Mr. Pope objeds farther io 


the reading Judian, becauſe, to make ſenſe of this, we wuſt pre- 


' ſuppoſe ſome particular ſtory of a Jew alluded to; which is much 
leſs obvious: but bas Sbakſpeare never done this, but in this fingle | 
inſtance? I am ſatisfied, in his Fudian, he is alluding to Herod; 
who, in a fit of blind jealouſy, threw away ſuch a jewel of a wife 
as Mariamne was to him. What can be more parallel in circum- 
ſtance, than the cordud of Herod and Othello? Nor was the 
ſtory ſo little obvious as Mr. Pope ſeems to imagine: for, in the 
year 1613, the lady Elizabeth Carew publiſhed a tragedy called 
MARIAM, the Fair Queen of JEwky, I ſhall only add, that our 
author might write Judian, or Judean, (if that ſhould be alledged 
as any objeQion) inſtead of Fudgan, with the ſame licence and 
change of accent, 2s, in his Antony and Cleopatra, be ſhortens the 
ſecond ſyllable of Euphrates in pronunciation: which was a liberty 
likewiſe taken by Spenſer, of whoa our author was a Rudious 
imitator. THEOBALD. | ig 
Like the baſe Judean,] Thus the folio, The firſt quarto, 1622, \ 
reads Indian. Mr. Theobald therefore is not accurate in the pre- 
ceding note, in his account of the old copies, MALONE. | 
The elder quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly right. And 5 
by the Judian is meant Herod, whoſe uſage to Mariamne is ſo 
appoſite to the ſpeaker's caſe, that a more proper inflance could 


not be thought of. Beſides, he was the ſubje& of a trafedy at that 


time, as appears from the words in Hamlet, where an ill * is 
5 deſcribed, 


66: ae bf out tharod Herod." OE 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is fo common 


as ſcarce to need examples, In Troilus and 3 a WN lays of 
| his miſtreſs, | 


„ There Melle; a PEARL.“ — 
| And again, 4 8 
Why me! is a bert, whoſe price” * WARBURTON, 
I cannot join with the learned criticks in conceiving this paſſage 
to refer either to the. ignorence of hs natives of India, | in reſpe& 


s SOBEL] 


n 


— 


5 — ſubau d ger, | | 
Albeit unuſed to the ene mood] 80. in our poet's Zoth I 
| Sonnet: 


66 Then can 1 drown « an ” unus'd to flow, MALONE. | 


of} 1 


*.. 


oe OTHELLO, 


Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 


of pearls, or the well. known flory of Herod and Mariamne. The 
poet might juſt as fairly be ſuppoſed to have alluded to that of 
| Jephthah and his daughter, | 


Othello, in deteſtation of what he had Jobs; ſeems to compare 
himſelf to another perſon who had thrown away a thing of value, 


with ſome circumſtauces of the meaneſt villain, which the epithet 
baſe ſeems io imp!y in its general ſenſe, though it is ſometimes uſed 


only for low or mean. The Indian could not properly be termed 


baſe in the former and moſt common ſenſe, whoſe fault was ig- 
norance, which brings its own excuſe with it; and the crime of 
Herod ſurely. deſerves a more aggravated diſtindion. For though 


in every crime, great as well as ſmall, there is a degree of baſenels, 
yet the ſuriis agitalus amor, ſuch as contributed to that of Herod: 


ſeems to aſk a ſtronger word to charaQerize it; as there was ſpirit 


at leaſt in what he did, though the ſpirit of a fiend, and the epithet 


baſe would better ſuit with pelly larceny than royal guilt. Beſides, 
the ſimile appears to me too appoſite almoſt to be uſed on the 
occaſion, and is litile more than bringing the fad into compariſon 
with itſclf. Each through jealouſy had deſtroyed an innocent wife, 
circumſtances ſo parallel, as hardly io admit of that variety which 
we generally find in one alluſion, whichis meant to illuftrate 


another, and at the ſame time to appear as more than a ſuperfluous 


ornament, Of a like kind of imperfeQion, there is an inftance bo 
Virgil, Book XI. where after Camilla and her attendants have 
been deſctibed as abſolute Amazons : 


„% At medias inter cædes exultat Amazon, | 
«K Unum exerta latus pugnz pharetiala Camilla.— 5 
At circum led comites, &c. | 


| we find them, nine lines after, compared to the ST them- 


ſelves, to Hippolyta or Penthefilea, ſurrounded by heir. com- 
. | 


„ Quales Threiciz, cum flumina Thermodontis 
„ Pulſant, & piQis bellaniur Amazones armis : 
Seu circum Hippolyten, ſeu cum ſe martia curru 
« Pentheſilea refert.” ? 
What is this but bringing a fad into compariſon with itſelf? 
Neither do 1 believe the poet intended to make the preſent ſimile 
coincide with all the circumſtances of Othello's ſituation, but merely 


with the fingle a& of having ba/ely (as he himſelf terms it) deſtroyed 
that on which he ought to have ſet a greater value. As the earl 
may bear a literal as well as a metaphorical ſcoſe, I would rather 
chooſe to take it in the literal one, aud receive Mr, Pope's rejected 
explanation, pre-ſuppoſing Jome flory of a Jew alluded to, which 
might be well undeiſtood at chat time, though n no e fore 


works of two of our greateſt poctt—-Maltom and Dryden, 
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Their medicinal gum if Set you down this: 


<athiin, or at leaft imperfealy. remembered. I have read in ſome 


book, as ancient as the time of Shakſpeare, the following tale; 
though, at preſent, I am unable gither to recolle@ the title of the 
piece, or the author's name: | 

„A Jew, who had been priſoner for many years in diſtant 
parts, brought with him at his return to Venice a great number of 
pearls, which he offcred on the 'change among the merchants, and 


{one alone excepted) diſpoſed of them to his ſatisfaction. On this 
pearl, which was the largeſt ever ſhown at market, he had fixed an 


immoderate price, nor could be perſuaded to make the leaſt abate- 
ment. Many of the magnificoes, as well as traders, offered him 
conſiderable ſums for it, but he was reſolute in his firſt demand. 


At laſt, after repeated and unſucceſsful applications to individuals, 


he aſſembled the merchants of the city, by proclamation, to meet 
him on the Rialto, where he once more expoſed it to ſale on the 


former terms, but to no purpoſe. After having expatiated, for the 
laſt time, on the ſingular beauty and value of it, he threw it 


ſuddenly into the ſea before them all.“ 
Though this anecdote may appear incooſiftent with the avarice 


of a Jew, yet it ſufficiently agrees with the ſpirit ſo remarkable 
as all times in the ſcattered remains of that vindigive nation. . 


Shakſpeare's ſeeming averſion to the Jews in general, and his 
conftant defire to expoſe their avarice and baſeneſs as often as he 
had an opportunity, may ſerve to ſtrengthen my ſuppokfition; and 


at that nation, in his time, and fince, has not been famous for 


crimes daring and conſpicuous, but has rather contented itſelf to 
thrive by the meaner and more ſucceſsful arts of baſenz/s, there 
ſeems to be a particular propriety in the epithet, When Falſtaff 


is juſtifying himſelf in King Henry IV, he adds, „% If whar I have 
faid be not true, Iam a Jew, an Ebrew Jew, i. e. one of the 


molt ſuſpected characters of the time. The liver of a Jew is an 


ingredient i in the cauldron of Macbeth + and the vigilance for gain, 


which is deſcribed in Shylock, may afford us reaſon to ſuppoſe the 
ow. was alluding to a Rory like that n enn e 


0 


7 Their medicinal gum : J. Thus ihe „ 16 Thi, word- 
in alſo uſed by our author in The VVinter's Tale; and occurs in the I 


STEEVENS, 


I bave 3 che reading of the folio [ medicinable] becauſe 
the word occurs again in Muck Ado about Nothing; ** — oy 
impediment will be en to me. i. e. ſalutary. 

|  MALONE, 


288 'OTHELLO, 
ö And Thr befides,—that in Aleppo once, 


Ricker than all his tribe, ſeems to point out the Jew a deat in a 
| Mercantile light; and may mean, that the pearl was richer than all 


the gems to be found among a ſet of men generally trading in them, 
Neither do I recolle& that Othello mentions many things, but 
What he might fairly have been allowed to have had knowledge of 
in the courſe of his peregrinations. Of this kind are the ſimiles of 
the Euxine ſea flowing into the Propontick, and the Arabian trees 
dropping their gums. The reft of his ſpeeches are more free from 
mythological znd hiſtorical alluſions, than almoſt any to be found 
in Shakſpeare, for he is never yuite clear from them; though in 


the defign of this character he ſeems to have meant it for one who 


had ſpeut a greater part of his life in the field, than in tbe cul- 
tivation of any other knowledge than what would be of uſe to 


bim in his military capacity. It ſhould be obſerved, that moſt of 


the flouriſhes merely ornamental were added after the firſt edition; 


and this is not the only proof to be met with, that the poet in his 


alterations ſometimes forgot his original plan. 


The metaphorical term of a pearl for s fine woman, may, for aught 
I know, be very common; but in the inflances Dr. Warburton has 
brought to prove it fo, there are found eircumſtances tbat im- 


mediately ſhow a woman to have been meant. 5 in Troilus and 5 


| Cre ſſida : 5 ö 
Hex BED 18 Inv1a, there SHE lies a pearl. 
« Why $HE is a pearl whoſe pries hath launch'd' Ke 


In Othello's ſpeech we find no ſuch leading expreſſion ; ; and are 
therefore at deny, 1 Wink; to take the pallage in its literal 
meaning. 

Either we are partial to Uifeoverien which we make for ourſelyes, 
or the ſpirit of controverſy is contagious ;, for it uſually happens 
that each poſſeſſor of an ancient copy of our author, is led to 


| aſſert the ſuperiority of all ſuch readings as have not been exhibited 


in the notes, or received into the text of the laſt edition, On this 


accouut, our preſent republication (and more eſpecially in the ce- 


lebrated plays) affords a greater number of theſe diverſities than 


were ever before obtruded on the publick. A time however may 


arrive, when a complete body of variations being printed, our 


readers may luxuriate in an ample feaft. of thats and whiches; and 
thenceforward it may be prophecied, that all will unite in a wiſh 


that the ſelection had been made by an editor, rather than ſubmitted 
to their own labour and ſagacity. 

To this note ſhould be ſubjoined (as an apology for many others 
which may not be thought to bring convidion with them) that the 
true ſenſe of a paſlage has frequently remained undetermined, tilt 


7 repeated experiments have been tried on it; when one commentator, 


1 
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* 


Where a malignant and a urban d Turk 1 5 


Aakiug a proper als of the errors of ether. Un at laft chplained 


it to univerſal ſatisfaction. Wheu miltakes have ſuch effeds, who. 
would regret baving been miſtaken, or be ſorry to prove the means ö 


of dirediog others, by that affinity which a wrong reading or 
interpretation ſometimes has to the right, though he has not been 


ſo lucky as to produce at once authorities which could not be 


nets Cahn or deciſions to which in e be add ed? 
n STEEVENS, 


1 abide by the old text, « the bote Idler, Shakſpeare ſeems 


to allude to Herod.in the play of Mariamne: 


% T had but one ineſtimable Jewel — | 
« Yet I in ſuddaine choler caſt it downe, 


% Aud daſht it all to pieces. FARMER, / + 


#$ --; 


The words quoted by Dr. Warburton from Hamlet "cy not prove 
hat they are adduced for. The Herod there alluded to, was a 
charader in one of the ancient Myſteries. [See Candlemas-day, or 
the killing of the children of I fratl, a RT, in Hawkins's Origin 


of the Engliſh Drama, Vol. I. 3 


I once thought that the accent here given to Judi was a et ; 
objedion to this reading: and that the word muſt have been 
udean or Judæan, (as a derivative from Judza) which would not 55 
ſuit the metre; But the objection was founded on a miſtake; for 
derivative words of this kind were thus accented in Shakſpeare' 8 


time. Thus, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, we have in the old 


copies, „an Epicurian raſcal, which aſcertains the pronunciatian 5 


of that word to have been di teredt formerly from what it is now. 


The word is thus ſpelt by North alſo in his | tranſlation of Plutarch. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


« Keep his brains fuming, Epictirean cooks.” | 


So, in Hamlet, we have the Nemean lion (which is written | in 
the old copy Nemian). | 


| Thoſe who would adopt the original reading, He may urge 
in its ſupport that the pearl naturally briugs a people of the Eaſt io 
Shakſpeare's mind; the connexion in his time being conſidered ſo 


firong, that a contemporary author has diſtiaguiſhed the inhabitants 


of India by an epithet founded on the circumilagcs of ory rl 5 


0 in 95 


La „ , , AG VT 14 . 4 
— ——_—— : 8 


_ 


. ® Where 4 5 ad a ber 4 N 1 am told that it 
is immediate death for a Chriftian to ſtrike a Turk in Aleppo. 


Othello is boaſting of his own audacity. STSRVENS. | 


Vor. XXIII. . 


n Tx LEW 


we 


299 OTHELLO, + 


Beat A Venetian, a OS; d the a 5 
I took by the throat the circumciſed dog. 
And ſmote him thus. [Stat a 
Lop. O bloody period! 
GA. that's 5 poke, is marr'd. 
_ Ora. I kiſs'd thee, ere I kill'd e way 
% but this, [ Talling upon DESDEMONA, 


Killing vayſelf to die upon a kiſs.? _ Dies. 


Cas. This did I fear, but e he Had no 
| weapon; 

: For he was great of heart. js 
„ 0 3 3 
More fell than anewitit hunger, or the ſea! 

- Look c on the Np lesen of chis bed; 


„% were the bricht fun with bis neighbour beams ; 

% Doth early light the pearled Indians... | 
Cornelia, a tragedy, by T, kyd, £394; 
On the other band, the word tribe is ſtrongly in favour of the 


| reading of the text, and I have now no doubt that it is the true 


one. 
Webſter in his Appius and. Virginia appears to have bad this 
paiage in bis thonghts: | 
« Had your lordſhip yeſterday ; 
% Proceeded as twas fit, to a juſt ſentence, 
„The apparel and che Jewels that ſhe wore, 
„More worth than all her tribe, bad then been due 
« Unto our client,” MALONE. 


25 „ Killing myſelf, to die upon a 4½.] 80, in the Second part a. 


Marlowe s Tamburlaine, 1590: 
„Vet let we kiſs my lord before | dye, e | 
© And let me dye with kiſſing of wy lord.“ 8 


0 Sportan dog,] The dogs of Spartan race were reckoned 


among thoſe of the moſt fierce aud ſavage kind, HAnMis. 


They are again mentioned in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
% With hounds of Sparta.” HENLEY. 


The Spartan dogs in our poet's contewpiſtios, y were « Hood-homns | 


| See vol. VII. P. 128. Mont. 
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This is thy work: the object poiſons "ORR 
Let it be hid.—Gratiano, keep the houſe, 


And ſeize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they ſucceed to you. To you, lord governor, | 
Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain ; * ef: 


. you, lord governor, {4 
Remains the cenſure of this hellifh villewiy 13 who had 


neither vigour of imagination to make a poet, nor ſtrength of 


Judgement to make a critick, as appears from bis Edgar, and his 


Remarks on Shakſprare, had yet juſt enough to play the buffoon and 


caviller, His criticiſm on the Poets of the laſt Age, with only a 


mixture of trite 1emarks, tranſcribed from the Freach commenta- 


tors on Ariflotle, are one continued heap of igrorance aud inſolence, 
Almoſt the only remaik on Shakſpeare, which, I think, deſerves 
an anſwer, is upon lago's cbaraQer, which he thus cenfuret': : T0--+ 
entertain the audience (ſays he) with ſomething new and ſurprifing, 
againſt common ſerſe and nature, he would paſs upon us @ cloſe, diſſem- 


bling, folſe, ungrateful raſcal, inflead of an open-hearted, frank, 
Plain · dealing ſoldier, a charaGer conſtantly worn by them for ſome thou» 


ſands of yters in the world, This hath the appearance of ſenſe, | 


| being founded on that rule of, Nature and Arif{oile that each cha- 


rader ſhould have manners convenient to the 580, ers aud con 
dition. | 5 


Etatis cuj 16e notandi ſunt tiki mores, * hi. 


| ſays Horace, But how bas our critick applied it? A to 


this rule it is confeſſed, that a ſoldier ſhould be brave, generous, 


and a man of hononr, This is to be his dramatick character. But 


either one or more of any order may be brought in. If only one, 
then the character of the order takes its denomiuation from the 
wanners of that one. Had therefore the only ſoldier in this play 
been lago, the rule had been tranſgrefſed, and 'Rymer's ceuſure 
well founded. For then this eternal villain muſt have given the 
charader of the ſoldiery; which had been unjuſt and unnatural. 
But if a number of the ſame order be repreſented, iben the cha- 


racter of the order is taken from the manners of the majority ; and 


this according io nature and comrfion ſeuſe. Now in this play there 


are many of the order of the ſoldiciy; avd all, ' excepting Iago, 


repreſented as open, generous, and brave, From theſe the ſoldier's _ 


| CharaQer 18 to be taken; and not from lago, who is brought as an 
$þ exception to it: unleſs it be unnatural to ſuppole there could be an 


exception; Or that a villain ever inſinuated himſelf into that dene | 


WI And thus a ok fads clear of this dag tema criticiſm. 


WARBURTON, 
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OTHELLO, 


The 1 time, aahe lace; the torture —0 Sic i. 
Myſelf will firajght aboard; and to the flate, 


TI his heavy act with heavy heart relate. [Excunt f 


| | i cenſure—] 1. _ the ſentence. see vol. Tv. P · 179, 
"Ds. Bo STEEVENS. 


See alſo Vol. X. p. 48, n. 3. Mio. 


4 The beauties of this play impreſs themſelves ſo Arongly upon 
the attention of the reader, that they can draw no aid from critical 


illuſtration. The fiery openneſs. of Othello, magnanimous, artleſs, 
aud credulous, boundleſs in his confidence, ardent in his affedion, 


inflexible in his reſolution, and obdurate in his revenge; the cool 
maligvity of lago, filent in his reſentment, ſubtle in his deſigus, 
and fludious at once of his intereſt and his vengeance; the ſoft ſim- 


12 plicity of Deſdemona confident of merit, and conſcious of inno- 


cence, ber artleſs perſeverance in her ſuit, and her flowneſs to 


fuſpeR that the can be ſuſpeded, are ſuch proofs of Shakſpeare's 
kill. in human natuie, as, 1 fappoſe, it is vain io ſeek in any 


modern wiiter, The gradual. progreſs which lago makes in the 
Moor's convidion, ard the circumſtances which he employs to en- 


flame him, are ſo artfully natural, that, though it will perhaps not 
be ſaid of him as be lays of himſelf, that he is a man not eaſily j ca- 
Tous, yet we cannot but pity Birne when at laſt we find bim n, 


in the extreme. 


There is always tins; left vickedaela,: conjolned Sich abili. 
ties, ſhould ſteal upon eftcem, though it miſſes of approbation; 
but the character of lago is ſo conduRed, that he is n, the firſt 
ſcene to the laſt hated aud deſpiſed. 
Even the iaferior charaders of this play would be very 6 
cuous in any other piece, not only for their juſtneſs, but their 
strength. Caſſio is brave, benevolent, and honeſt, ruined only by 
nis want of ſtübbornueſs to reſiſt an inſidious invitation. Roderigo's 
Tuſpicious credu lity, and. impatient ſubmiſſion to the cheats which 
he ſees praftiſed upon bim, and which by perſuaſion he ſuffers to 
be repeated; exbibit a ſtrong picture of a weak wind betrayed by 
ualawful deſires to a falſe friend; and the virtue of Emilia is ſuch 
as we often find, worn looſely, but not caſt off, ealy to commit 
mall crimes, bat quickened and alarmed at atrociou-villainies. _ 


The ſcenes from the beginning to the end are buſy, varied by 


happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the progreſhon of 
the Rory; and the narrative in the end, though ir tells but what is 
28 e 73 18 r to produce tie weary of Othello, 


— 


* 
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Had the FER opened i in as ka PR preceding incidents 


been occaſionally related, there had been litile wanting to a drag 


of the moſt exad and ſerupulous regularity, JohssoN. 


To Dr. Johnſon' $ admirable and nicely diſcriminative chardfce 8 
of Othello, it may ſeem udueceſſaty to make any addition; yet 1 
cannot forbear to conclude our commentaries on this ttanſcendent 

5 with the fine eulogy which the judicious and learned Lowth | 

12s pronounced on him, with a particular reference to Wi 99 


LY the moſt perfett of all his works: 1 7 Sts 


by 


In his viris [tragediz Græcæ keilig ſcriptoribus] 3 D 
pon Fg Philoſophiæ erat Poetica facultas: neque ſane quiſquam 


adhuc Poeſin ad faltigium ſuum ac culmen evexit, nih qui pas in 
intima Philoſopbia artis ſuz fundamenta j erect, | 


Quod f quis objiciat, nonnullos in boc ipſo poeſeos genere | 
excelivifle, qui nunquam habiti ſunt Philoſophi, ac ve literis qui- 5 
dem præter c#teros imbuti; ſciat is, me rem ipſam quæ rere, non 
de vulgari opinione, aut be verbo laborare:\ qui autem tantum ingenio 
conſecutus eft, ut naturas hominum, vimque omnem kumanitatis, cauſaſ- 


que eas, quibus aut incitatur mentis impetus aut retunditur, penitus per- 


( ſpectas habeat, ej juſque omnes motus oratione non modo explicet, ſed Hngat, 
planeque oculis ſubjiciat ; ſed excitet, regat, commoveat, moderetur ; tum, . 
ef, diſciplinarum inſirumento minus adjulum, eximie tamen ſe Pliloſo- | 


Plum arbitrari. Quo in genere affedum Zelotypiæ, ejuſque cauſas, 


adjuncta, progreſliones, e fle dus, in una SHAKSPEART nofhti fabula, 
copiolius, ſubtilius, accuratius etiam veriuſque pertragari exiftimo, 
quam ab omnibus omnium Philoſophorum cholis in ſimili argue 
| 8 promyy + echt, 8 N 
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mento eſt unquam n 
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If by * the moſt Pert * is meant the ins: r ine fee 


going plays, I ſubſcribe to Mr.. 'Malone's opinion; but if his words 


were deligned to conyey a more exalted praiſe, without a momenrs 
heſiiation I ſhould trausfer it to MAGBETH, " <p i 


It is true, that the domellick tragedy of Otlelto akkorde room. ns”, 


a various and forcible. diſplay of charader. The leſs familiar. 


oroundwork of Macbelh (as Dr. Johnſon has obſerved); excludes the 


| influence of peculiar diſpoſitions. That excluſion,” however, is 
| recompenſed by a Ioftier ſtraiu of poetry, aud by events of N 


7. 


rank; by ſupernatural agency, by the ſolemnities of incantation, | F 


by ſhades of guilt and hotror deepening in their progreſs, and 1 


viſions of futurity folicited in aid of. Bonde 225 e ine 
15 e of deſpair. Win oo 5 5 | 


Were it necellary to weigh the pubencefulons f Utheſs LE 


pink each other, it is generally allowed that the ſorrows of. 


*Defſd«mona- ould. be more en counterbalanced by thoſe of 
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OTHELLO, &c. 


vet if our nithors* feat pieces the diſtind property of their 
tubes conſidered) are written with equal force, it muſt ſtill be 


admitted that the latter has more of originality, A novel of con- 
Gderable length (perhaps amplified and embelliſhed by the Englilh 


ttraaſlator of it) ſupplied a regular and circumſtantial outline for 
"Othello; while a few flight hints colle&ed from ſeparate narratives 


of Holinſhed, were ö into the ſublime and avful tragedy 


of Macbeth. 


© ONS. 


Should readers, who are alike erer uh he appropriate 
excellencies of poetry and painting, pronounce on the reciprocal 


merits of theſe great produdions, | muſt ſuppoſe they - would 


deſcribe them as of different pedigrees. They would add, that 


one was of the ſchool of Raphael, the other from that of 
Michael Angelo; and that if the fieady Sophocles and Virgil ſhould 


have decided in favour of Olfello, the remonſtrauces of the daring 
Eſchylus and Homer would have claimed the laurel for Macheth, 
To the ſentiments of Dr. Lowth reſpe&ing ihe tragedy of 


Othello, a general elogium on the dramatick works of Shakſpeare, 
Imputed by a judicious aye amiable critick. to Milton, may be not 
improperly ſubjoined : | 
There is good 88 to ſuppoſe (fays my. late renn the Rev. 
Thomas Warton, in a note on L Allegro,] that Milton threw many 
additions and corteQtians into the THFATRUM POFTARUM, a book 
; publiſhed by his nephe Edward Philips, in 1675. It contains 
criticiſms far above the taſte of that period. Among theſe is the 


followipg judgement on Shakſpeare, which was not then, | believe, 
the general opinion. — In tragedy, never any exprelled a more 


Jofty and tragick heighth, never anyriepreſented nature more purely | 
to the life: and where the poliſhmeats of art are molt wanting, as 
probably his learning was not ors rg be pleaſes win. A cer- 


| tain WILD and NATIVE elegance.“ P. 194. 


What greaterpraiſe can any poet have received, than that of the 
8 net 5 N ey ? 'SrunvaRs. 
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Index to his Works, which pieces wang BY Sven: by 
way of Supplement. * 48, 


- 


Not to withhold' any W font the public hall = 
Works of A. P OPE, ſo often promiſed, and ſo long 
expected; it is intended to defer for a ſhort time the 
publication of Shakſpeare's Poems, and the plays and 

papers commonly aſcribed to him, as alſo of AyScough's, 4 


Several Subſcribers having manifeſted” a . to 10 


the preſent edition embelliſhed with engravings, the 
proprietor of the Collection of Engliſh Claſſics, ever 
ready to meet the wiſhes of che public, has been at a 
conſiderable expenſe to get the plates of that monu- 
ment to the glory of the Britiſh nation, the Shakſpeare- 
Gallery copied i in a ſmaller ſize, by eminent engravers A: -- "wg 
in France and Germany. Sixty of theſe plates are now 


_ 


on ſale, and the remaining are already in great for- 
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| wardneſs, and will be ready for delivery i in che courſe 
of next ſummer, „ 5 
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